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CHAPTER  1 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  Olt-TELEVISION  IN 
DEVELOPIKG  AREAS  — .  DERIVATIOK  OF  BASIC 
'  THESIS  AKD  GOALS  OF  TKE  PROJECT  '  ' 


by 

Gary  Granzberg 
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CHAPTER  1  ' 

(     ^      •  '  ■ 

SUMMARY  OF  LITERATURE  ON  TELEVISION  IN  DEVELOPlNp  AREAS 
*      (DERlVATIpN  OF  BASIC  THESIS  AND  BASIC  GOALS  OF  THE  PROJECT). 

A  Review'of  the  Literature^  *V 

Our  study  of  the*  im^t^  and  m&aning  o£  teleVision^  anx^ng  AI^9nkians 

6|  Northern  Manit:oba*j>egan  in  197^^  when  there  was. little  world, expe'rience 

to  fall  back  upon  as  a  guide  for  analyzing  the*  impact  of  television- 

in  a  non-Westei^n  Native  cotnmunily*    Indeed^  the  impact  of  television 

in  the  United  States  and  other  urban  and/or  Western  areas'was  a  lively  ' 

reseai^ch  subject*  *But  television  had  julst  begun  to  spread  actoss  the  * 

globe  into  India^  Africa »  Asi^ »- Australia^  South  America  and  northern 

Canada  ?nd,  hence,  theories  of  television  impact  were  heavi4y  biased 

toward  reflecting  the  Western  experience* 

,Our  study  was  aimed  at  abating  that  bias  in  television  research  ^ 

and,  though  ours  perhaps  was  one  of  the  deepj^^t'^  probing  in  this  regard>^ 
it  was  one  of  ma'n^  that  had  that  goal*    These  studies  ii^  expanding  ^(tc 
data  base  of  cross^ultural  television  impact  studies,  provided-re- 
searchers with  a  ^eater  awareness  of  the  role  of  culture  in  shaping 
television's  impact  and  were  the  impetus-  behind  a  surg^  of  studies 
which  attempted  to  correct*  the  biases  in  theory  which  harJ  arisen  jdue  ^ 
to  the  limited  cultural  variability  that  hacj  previously  existed' in  t\wW* ' 
'd^ya"  bciiiti :' "  Ther  new  research  began  to  demoftst^rate^ow  tiieotLLe^h^jL 
depended  too  much  upon  unlineal  models  of  development  (Schramm,  Eis^n-* 
stadt)  and  upon  mechanical ^ effect  models  in  which  television  \:ontent 

*  1 

wa^  given  too  great  a  role  as  an  all  pervasive  shaper  of  malleable 
audi'ences'*  ■    ■  * 

With  the  expand'dd  cross-cultural  'data  base»  it  became^clear  ^hat  '/ 
Qbltural  characteristics  within  the  audience  had  to  be  taken^into 
Account  before  adequate  analyses  and  predictions  were  possible It 
became  ctear  that  television  was  not  the  magical  modernization  vehi- -  ^ 
cle  of  adminisjtrative  dreams*^ 


< 

.Unkforseet^  barriers  to  development ,  which  lay  hidden  at  the  core* 
of  hon-Westero  cultuifeV^f re  ncwemerglng*    Resear<:hers  began, to  isol^t^ 
these  problem  areas*    They- de^scrlbed  a  number  ol  facets  of  non-^Western 
culture  whlch^sto;od  IH  conflict  with  the  Western  model  ol[  , television 
and  which  had  to  be  accommodated  before  the  new  medium  coul-d  be 
convertedWo  effective  nton-West;e^n -use*  * 

A  su-rvey*of  this  literature  enables  us  to  identify^ nine  key 
factors*  ^  These  arei^  *  ,  *  ^   ,  * 

1*    Need  for  ptibllc  televfSioi\ 

2*    Heterogenous  soclal'patter^  indf  language  ^   *  - 
3*   *Tele vision  illiteracy  \ 

4.    Negative  expectations  for  Western  man  and,  his  technology 

■  * 

5*    Certain  taboos  .  -  ^  ^ 

f  -  t  * 

^  *    6*   .Active  traditions  of  perscinalized  communlcatlon'through 

storytelling,  drama  .a.nd^  conjuring 

*  Social -Communal  interests 

8*    Noa-llneal  time  oVlentatlon  *     ^         !  . 

9*    Contrete-pfagmatlc    orientation        '  -  ' 

A  capsa'llzed  summary  of  each  o*f  these  alSeas  of-confllct  between 
non-^Westerri  culture ^nd  Western  television*  follows?^  *     ^  .  ' 

*  .  '  '  s       *  '  ■ 

■  1  *    t<fee,d  for  PtAllc  an^  Local  Programming  ^ 
.  \One  o^f  the  /ore^o^t  factors  In  the  mlijds  ^of  government  admjnls- 
fta^bts  Is  ^cOAsmerclal  vs-  public  telftv^fon,.    This  Is  because  the  * 
choice  larjgely  determines  the:  extent  to  which  foreign  Ideas,  due  to  ^ 
presence  of  forelgn^i^de.teletflsloTi  shows,  enters  the  ^ountxyl    This  , 
problem  emerg'iSfs  because  the  goals  of  commercial  television  axe.very- 
different  fxom  those  of  public  television*    Commercial  telev^isfon 
largely  serves  the  status  quq  (Wells  19.72.;  Hurley  1974;683;  Cas- 
'  slrer  1974:1^9;    Its  aim  Is  to  sell' products  and^  to  do  so^  It  us^s 
television  a^  a  coitie-on  to  draw  an  audience  for  viewing  commercials*' 


Big  business  pays  for  such  television  and  Is  not  served  by'prdgrams 
't^rat  are  boring  or  wb^K^may  Introduce  elements  that  undermine 
privat^e- h'lti^^ess.  ■     .     ,       ^  i 

.  '.On. the  other^hand,  most  developi^ng  .  count^rlds  are  c^jic^ned  ^ 
about  equality  bf'opportanlty,  about  d^veljbplng, education  and 
natloD^rl  splidartlT^,  and  about  equal  access  >o  resources.    Thes^  , 
goalfi  ^are  not  served  by  programming-  deve'loped  by. the  funding 
agencies  Ih  big ^business . 

'  '     '  : 

And  yety  the  government:  takeover  of .  te leylslon  programming 
^for  pvbllc^. service  is  .a  .very- iil^f-Tcult  and  econbmlcaHy  expensive 
efiterprlse.r  >Thejcheaj)e3t  programs  are  >^v^llab'^ie  from  the  United, 
States  and  other  countries  who  have  a  great  storage  vault  of 
a Tready-createdj^  readily  available^  entertaining  programs.    It  -  ^ 
is  almost  tyice  as  expertslve  for  a  country  to  make  their  owrt 
(Katz" 197/:  1150.    Most  countries  have  therefore  striven  to  Intro- 
duce public^  etlucational'shows,  and^  as  weU,^  locall2^  ethnlclzed 
'shows  as  supplements  to  the  foreigrr  sK^s  that  are  so  economical 
as  to  be  almost  irresistible^  Thus  fart  b^  and  large, -developing 
countrles**^BVe  not  been  able  to  overc<Hne^.,th^lr  inexperience,  lac^ 
of  funds,  and  lack  of  knowhow  so  as- to  be  able  to  develop  a  full- 
scale  set'  of  programs  that  would  f<illy  serve  their  stated  goals- 
of  modernization,  maintenance         radltlons,  solidarity  and  edu- 
cation. 

■     -J-       :  '  ■  '    -  - 

As  a  result.  Western  shows  are  frequently  broadcast  into  the 
-    \  .     >  -      '  ' 

villages,  cities,'  'anithom^s  of  developing  peoples  and  serve  often 
as  a  set  of  fjireign  ideas  that  are  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  adminls- 
tratbrs  whose  Interest  is  to  preserve  local  traditions  and  an  in^e-* 
pendence  from  the  voracious  forces  of  Western  television.. 

The  probleip  they,  have  to  .overcome  to  develop  local  Native 
prograips-  that  will  best  s^r^f^'^odernlzing  interests  are  very  gre^it. 
They  include' great  heterogenSdty  in  geography,  social. 


\ 


-patterM*  language  and  ,tradltifon»  television  llVlteracy^  negative  expecj:- 
atlons' about  maclilnea  and  Western  nian^  and  taboos*    In  addltlojt^  the  nei7 

"  ^no^^el  mtist  Incorporate^ Ititerests  In  non-ll^eal  tliiie^  practical  concrete- 
ne83»  qommtmallsti  and  expectations  derived  from  tritdl^lonal  methods^ 
of  commualcatlon*    The  task  Is  a  difficult  one>  but  It  Is  aided  by, a 

.  rapidly  clearing  picture -of  the  various  problem  areas  ttiat  arc  to  be 
confronted  ♦       ^        '      i     '  ' 

*  Heterogeneous  Social  Patterns  eaid  Laiyguage^ 

^  '       Most  developing  areas  face  a  great  task  In  attempting  to  4evelbp 
natlonal'pflde  and  Identity;    The  country  l*s  almost  always  built  up  of 
ver;^  disparate  units  with  dlf'f^rlp[g\4arig^age  and  custipms*    The  -admlnls** 
tratlon  hopes  tliht*  television  may.  seWe 'bs  d  cpmaon  iiond  and  a  £or,ce  fc^t 
conmon  identity*    But  there  are  numerous,  difficulties ' to  be  surmounted*', 
llow  can  a  colnimonly-understQod  language  be  utilized?    There  Is  often  np 
one  language"  that  all  understand*  .      ,        ^  ' 

>tany  governments  (Indla»  Se^egal^  Cuam»  Samoa)  attempt  to  solve  ^ 
this  problem  by  sending  an^  educational  Vr<>g;ram  through  the  air  uhlch 
teaches  everyone  one  basic  languag:e»  usi^ally  the  prime  language^  use<| 
dn  administration^  often'Engllsh  or  French*    In  addition^  som^'^'try- to 
develop  sevjQZal  versions  of  a  show  in  dfffbr^ng  local  languages  ^  (e*g* 
the  SITO  project  of  India)*  * 

Fui^ther  complicating  the  situation  Is  the  fact  that  the  national 
language  may  of  ten, he  seen  by  locals  as  the  language  of  the  ellte»  of 
'schoi^l  (Kehoe  197S:14-*1S)»  of  missionaries^  or  of  d^nat^^*^  Thj^^ellte^ 
*  on  tlie  other  liand»  may  react  negatively  to  the  ^ucatlon^tr^lifelevlslon* 
Tliey  may  see  It  as  a  challenge  to  their  power  wt\lch  Is  base^S^argely  on 
control  of  the  administrative  ^anguage^^4  on  control  of  info^atlon* 
The  *^haves'^  may  see  television  as  a  power  threat  whll^  the  **have  nots^* 
nay  see  TV  as  external  Interference  (Bepen  1979:108-*109)* 
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3*    Televigfon  IJillteracY 

Another  problem  to  be  overcome  is ^ te Levlsion  Illiteracy 
(Rahmen  1974;69f)*  -The  ability  to  propetiy  interpret  ntovlng 
pictures  on  the  television  screen  Is  not  innate,.    It  must  be 
leatned*^  Children  may^  for  example,  believe  that  the  figure^ 
^   In  television  are  real  -  -j^ha^  there  are'  real  little  peop'le  in- 
^N^lde  (Caron  1979;151)*    Th^y  ma^  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
'  fast-paced  shifting  o£  scenes  (Rahman  1974:69^  Casslrer  197A:21). 
.Cree  people  c^omprafn  of  what  they  Interpret  as  speeded-up  hockey 
on  television  (H^nks  1980c'28^)*         .    ,  -  ^ 

'      There^ls  a  propensity  to  be  overly^j^Uible  about  televisign 

(Esselln  j/970: 210-2li )  ^    There  Is  little  knowledge  abourhcw  the 

'     /  '  ■ 

pi^ograms  |are  made  or  where\    The  people  may  believe  they  are  , 

seeing  re^l  events  In  current  ^tiine  when^  in  fact^  they  are 

-  watchlng^n  Qld^  oytdated  war  movie*    Cree  are  copfu^ed  about  '      a  ^ 

the'reality  of  the  roles  played  by  televlsi^sn  hero^  figure'^"  ^ 

McGarret  of  Hawaii  Flve-0  .Is  ti^Ueved  by  many  to  be  a  reab 

detective  In  Hawaii**   Space  shows  are  thought  by  some  to 

depict  real  life'  scenes  In  oi}ter  space*    Tarzan  is  felt  to  \ 

be  a  real    man  . (Granzberg  1979.1^4-35)* 

.      '        '      \  '  ' 

A  healthy  skepticism  towaifds' television  is  something,  that 
must  be  taught  to  many  of  the  people  In  developiing  areas*. 

4"*    Negative  Expectations  for  Western  Han  ajid  hig  Technology, 
Hany  developing  areas  ^hav<  had  negative  experience  with. 
Western  Han*    They'  have  been  dominated  and  ^ade  subservient 
by  the  strength        his  technology*    Tiiey  come  to  dlstru'st  the 
West  and'machlnes  that  are  derived  from  the  >/est  (Fostej  1962'j 
125-126;"  Rahman  1974:71)*    An  observer  of  television  in  Africa 
notes  that  J:he  ■  African  "*^  *  *  was  not  prepared  for  'handing, 
chlldten.  oyer  to  machines""  (Kouyate  1978:40)*    Many  Cree 
actually  fe6l  a  physical  danger  from  tl^ie  * te levls^n  machine* 
Th^y  !  aVe.afxtald  It  ^1"H    explode  if  dropped  or  If  strack  by 
Jlghtnlngi  and'they  fea-r      ha^rm  to  children's  eyesighr  *  livt-ry- 


:  \.  ■:  '  '  -IG 


\ 
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where  in  developing  countrijes  there  Ih  a  ffear  tljat  television* 
may^erode  traditional  culture      (C^ron  1979:  Granzberg  l97<i^ 
14-29;  Kat^  1977:  113-llA)*    They  are  wary  and  espe'cially  fear- 
ful of  the  harm 'that  may  be  done  to  children*    Television  may 
be  viewed  as  a  symbol  of  domination  and, enslaved  status*  This 
would  be  especially  true  if  local  groups^had  no  choice  in  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of ' television  (Alasl^^  Office  of  Teje-  ^ 
communications  1975:  22U222)*  :  :  ^ 

5 .    Taboos*  * 

The  .conflict  between  television  and  local^  tradi^ibns  of 

■  *  ■ 

t<i6Qo  is  most  blatant  where  usage  of  Western  programming  Is.  . 

most  extremist  for  Western  programming  contains  a  ^seriel^of    |  ' 
subject^s  which  are  generally"  or  intermit'tently  ta^o(>  tD 
developing  peoples*  "      .  .      '  - 

One  generally  tabooed  sttfject  4>ortrayed  on  televisiojp  is, 
the  glorification  '^f  novetty,  ch^hge ,  a'nd  "abn6rmality  (daze-  ;vV  ^ 
neuve  197A)*,  Developing 'areas  contain  traS^tional  .loca^  cijltur^s 
whibh  focu$  upon  traditions  and  authority  and  rep^licatioh  o^ 

patterns  (Feisman  1950:  ll-12j  Dorothy  Leer  1949)*  Charige^and 

*  ,  '  * 

novelty  are  not  i/elcoraed*    ChlTdfjen' are  trained  for 'compliance 
and  re;spons£bility,  not  individuality  and  ass«rt^loo  (Berry  1959)* 
(Western  tele^^ision,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  glorification' of  the^ 
is[^ectgcular,  the  incredible,  and  the  jiovel*    News  shows -headline' 

crime  and  disruption*    Dramas  feature  aggression  and  confront-* 

*     _  ■     ^  -  1 

ation'  (very  rigorously  controlled  behaviour  in  most  non-Western 
systems)*    Television  "Stars**  are  provocativ^,  bold  and  ag- 
g'res3ive*    They  would  likely  be  clas3ed  as  **witthes*'  in  many 
non*Western  cultures*    Perhaps  this  is  one  reasoiu-uh^  some  Cree 
choose       company  television  to  sorcery  (Granzberg  1979 27-29^ . 
and  1977;  157).  '  . 

Perhaps  less  widely  shared  and  yet  of  frequent  oc<^urrence 
are  a  whole  series  of  taboos  concerning  segregation  of  the 
'sexes*;  including  separate  ^a4:ing  areas,  isolation'  of  mepstru-  ' 


ating  women  and  women  giving  birth,  restrictij)ns  on  overt  sex-  .\  - 
iiallty  Invdlvlng  kissing,  hugging  atid  nu/l,iVy, 'and  restrictions  ' 
upwi  women's  , presence  at  pollLtioal  and  areU|laus  events*    In  -  ' 

adjiition  th^re  may  be  taboos  about  food  an<f  pbrtra^al  of  the 
faqe  and  especially  the  eyes  (Worth  and  Adair  1972:  King  1967:  ' 
73).^  ^ere  may  be  concern  about  eating  meat  ^Eapen  J979), 
killing  certain  animal^'Cfor  example  the  Sacred'.Cow  of  India)-   ^  ; 
.VQjere'  may  be  taboos  about  speaking  the  name  of  deceased 'people ,  ^ 
about  the  |jse  of  right  vs.  Uft  hand,  antf  even^^bout  the  time 
'  of  year  when  stojMes  may  be-  toljd.  \The  variation  on  what  is  con-  . 
■  sigered  taboo  or  sacred  is  great  and  conflict  between  local  and 
\   non**Western  conceptions  and  television 'usages  are  inevitable* 

A  developing  country  faces^a  gi:eat  task  in  shaping  television  pro8rams^\^^^ 
".^  so  that^  tl^  local  audience  will        informed  abou?:  television's  reality 
ind  wiU  not  £tnd,the  p'rcgrams  unintelligible,  distasteful    and/or  tcarfoV 

,  6*    Traditiofis  of  Communication « 


M^ny  researchers  in  the  field  of  cross-cultoiral  communication 
(Ugbo^Jah  1979;  Katz'l977>  llfi^Hathur  1978:38;  Cobiri  1969:170; 
'  ^^Sirer  J974:22^'^^G'ranzberg  1977)  have  stressed  that  effective 

television  programming  for  developing'areas  requires  the^ln- 
^  corporation  of  local  traditions  of  comm\inication«    They  stress 

the  fact;tha£,  traditioqally,  public  news  was  often  ootaine'^d^  from 
f  spec'ializef]  individuals  wtio  had  Institutionalized-  ceremonial  ^ 
methods  of  presenting  ^nforigatlon,  ^ho  combined  the  talents  oi 
spiritual  sensitivity,  mudic  an^  dram^a,  who  were'held  la  high  ^ 
esteem  and  who  not^only  gave  pVactical  , current  news  but  moral  *^ 
-precepts  and  even  dfvinatory  revelations-    Such  individuals  were 
the  storyt-ellers,  shamen,  seers,  orators,  singers,  talkii$g  chiefs, 
actors  and  fo^lK  o^era  players  of  their  communities/  ^ 


TJrt*  n'icvirt  lji*r;i  m/iiniain  rhj^tifn  or<Jer  foj:  television  to  be 
most  effective  It  must . couch  .ij^s  messages  la  tt)e  traditional 
frame.Wrk  associated  with  such  Indlvldua^*    Ugboajah/  for  ex-^^ 
ample,  says  that  li)  Africa  there  is  a  widespread  tradition  of 
the  village  gong  man  as 'News  Announcer*    He  says  (1979:43-44)i 
"t  «  «th'e  sounding  af  his  gong  signalled  an  upcoming  announQf- 
ment*    Tfrls  village  'announcer'  exemplifies  some  o£  the  priipry 
attributes  of  traditional  African  communication      * «  Becauf 
broadcasting  has  failed  to  establish  an'  Inter-dependence  b^ 
tween  the  traditions  of  the  vlllagers^nd  the  new  technolfgy^ 
Its  effectiveness  has  been  minimal***  * 

*  1^'tz  (1977;  sa^s  that  some  countries  have  underlstood  ^ 
the  need  to  Incorporate  local  communications  traditions)!    He  ^ 
says  (1979:118)  that  P^ru         old  legends  to  teach  concepts  of 
Integration,  that  Thaliattd  utilizes  the  traditional  st/adow  play, 
dance  theatre,  and  puppette^rlng^  and  that  Hexlcb  uses  the  popular 

'  pocket  companion  romance  novel  a^  the  framework  for  /tele-novel- 
laa'*  (Latinized  soap  operas)  which  not;  only  entertayn  with  a 
good  love  story»  but  also,-  a,t  the  same  tlme/glve  l^nportant  ^Inf  or- 
matlon  about  critical  |)erlojds  of  Mexican  history* 

VCobln  adds  another  example*    He  jlescrlbes  how /Japan  has  taken 
ery  po|}Ular  traditional  theatre- picay,  transferrer^  it  to  tele- 
vision,^  and  contli^Cjed  to  employ  this  trjadltional /method  of  com* 
mQnlcatlpn  to  Inform  and  entertain  it s' audiences^  ^  Cobjtn  adds  that 
this  not, only  provtfles  more  effective  c($mmundca^lon^  but  also 
serves  a^  a  mean^  of  preserving  traditions'  even  while  massive 
. technical  changes  are  in 'process  (Cobln  1969:.  170)* 

But  jnore^  thmi  mere  cosmetic  alterations  off  programing  to  ^lye 

•  /  ■ 

them  the  look  of  traditional  coomunlcatlon  techniijues*  Is  needai* 

*     "  *  /  - 

Programmers^  must  realize  "that  a  much  more  thotougli  re-vamplng  of 

the  Western  model  Is  required;    This  Is  clear  when  w$  consider  ttie 

dtorytelilng  traditions  of  non*Westem  peoplJes*  - 


Because  of  the  absence  of  books  and  writing  in  most  traditional 
*nOn-Western  systems,  scories  were  developed  as  shortcut,  memory- 
aid  devices  by  which  key  philosophic  traditions  could  be  preserved* 
Each  key  word  or  action  In  the  story  was  a  symbolic  reference  to 
larger^  and  more* enduring  Ideas  and  showed  howtChese  Ideas  o/ere  to 
be  related -and  understood  (Granzberg  1978)*    This  approach  to  in- 
'  formation  Is  behind  the  symbolism  contained  In  our  Bible  stories 
Cwhlch  were  once  unwritten  legends)  and  Is  the  deeper  meaning 
behind^ th^  entertaining  trickster  (Creator)  legends  that  are 
found  throughout  the  non:*Western  worLd*  .     '  ^  f 

But  whereas  the  West  has  developed  writing  and  libraries  and- 
consequently  has  found  It  unnecessary  to  preserve  the  jfocal  role' 
once  given  over  to  storytellers,  the  non-West  has  not*    They  still 
train  chlldren^to  Interpret  the  metaphor  and  symbol^  In  stories 
and  they  stlll,*to  a  much  greater  extent  than  Is  the  case  In  the 
West,  use  proverb^  and  metaphors^ln  dally  conversation*  * Conse-  ,  h 
quently  ^rfien  a  non^Vesterner  views  a  television  sttow,  a  dramatic 

^tory  for  exampl^,  he  often  s^eks  to  undets^and  t^e  deeper  meta- 
phorical meaning  which  he  has  beep  l^abltuated  to  expect*  But, 
In  most  cas^a,'  such  meanings  are.  not  pre^enb  In*  Western  television, 

^and  hence  not  only  Is  a  key  opportunity  for  communication  missed, 
bjut  unlntended'ttiessages  may.be  conveyed*  .      ^  ■ 

A  case  In^polnt^ls  a  Cree, man's  Interpretation  of  the  Waltans 
television  show  (.Granzberg  1979:45):  ^  "The  Walton  family  -  there's  . 
one<I*m  In  favour  with*      It  ■  s  ^about  this  fattiily  who  lives  on  the 
land*  *  *ln  ^  the  country*  ,  The  old  m^n  didn't- want  to  change*  He 
fights  the^^change*    But  then  he  ijent  into  the  city  for  the  ^flrst 
.  time' and       accepted  it*    They -used  to  cut  their  own  'lumber  and 


liy*i  o(f  the  land.  -  1>retty  90onj:here*8  this  construction*  They 
waiit  to  put,a  })ighvay  across  tlfls  man'fr~landr^''Hc  fought  Itr 
ven  with  guns*    But  flnally^they  did  It*    He  had  td  lea^n*  The 


^st  ***  the  recent         a)|j^them>ihat<&^olng  to  happen*  That's" 
like  some  people  .here*    There  we're  soae  people  hejre  vho  didn't 
.    want  any  conj^tructlon  -  aot^^evcn  "a  hos|^ltal*    They  hid  to  'learn*'* 

".This  man  was  perpleifed  by  a  fantasy  show  called  Lost  Island*- 
-  however;        can't  figtirc  ijiat^one  ouf'Vn*  complained* 

Anoth'et  example  Is  found  In  the  Cree»'*tir  re»ponae  to  the  Huppecs* 
4' surprlzlngj^y  large  numbet^-do  not  like  this  show*    One  factor  In  this 
Is  the  metaphorical  meanings  the^  attach  to  frogs  and  be&rs*    The  frog 
and  bear^  symbolize  sorcery  (Cranzberg  1979:43)  and 'stand  as  inetaphors 
f^r  cold  and  har&h  ^uman  relationships*    (Cermet's  pVesence  as  host  of 
the  show  prompted  one  womah  to'  say/**Fro£  Is  not  the  most  beautiful 
host*    Th^e  show  is  ridiculous"*    Another  added>  "Pe'ople'mlght  begin, 
to  treat  each  other  like  puppets"*  ^ 

It  seems»  then»  ^that- people  ^pplj^  expey;dtlohis  derived  trxm^ 
traditional  ^concepts  of  communication 'onto  t-elevlslqn  and  that  uit-^ 
less  these^s^ges  are  understofo^  great  problems  In  television  pro. 
girammlng  may  exist*    .Analogies  between  tialeVlslon  and  the  perspective 
of^acrecl  talking  chiefs  and  see^s  may  cause  vlevers  to  be  f^r  too 
trusting  In  what  Is  said;  analogies  between  television  and  story- 


4) 


7^-  ■■  -       '  — 

A' similar  fvegative  *reartlon  to  the  (luppets»  centered  around  evil 
roiini[?,t.itlons  assoUdtetl  with'  the-frdg,  is  reportedly  GU  Cardinal 
<pc>rsonal  commimiratjonJl,  fo.r  the  olv^ns  Cfee  of  A]h*»rf:a*  ^ 


•  .       .  '  13 

tilling  may  cause  vfewers  to  seek  otft  ^J^mbolic  messages  and 
revelations  about  the  future^  and  a-s-^ambng  the  Cr^e*  analones 
Setw^en^televlslof)  and  tr*adltjtohs  o'f  communication  thr)bugh  conjuringt 

soulfllght  and  dreaming  (Granzberg  19-77)*  fllay  cause  vipers  16  become 

:     ^  '  "       .  \     .  ^  ' 

quite  concerned  about  the  safety  of^lfifexperlenced  children  whose 

television  Induced  nightmares,  .take  or  th^  pr<jp<irtlons  of  sorcery*  ^ 
.  7 *    Social  Coaaunal  Interests^ ^    ^  _ 

Many  observer^  (Kouyate  1978^  Schransn  and  Lerner  1976;142; 

Harrison  and  Eckman  1976:107;  Ugbo^jah  1979;42)  have  commented  ^ 

*    '  *  ■  ^  * 

upon  the^great  (f roi? ^We^atern  atafidards^  soclal-jcoimnunal  Interest 

of  developing  people*    ^hey  no^te^  close  st^acltigt  ,lots  of  touching* 

large  faihllles> , emphasis  on^shatlng  reciprocity  and  egalitarian-  ^ 

Ism*;  Intense  concerti*to  figure  out'p^op^et  ^nd  reliance  upon 

friends  axjld  kin  for  all  manner  of  p'racjtlca'l  i\^cessltles  Including 

^   *      *  *'       '  ^  "         «  * 

news>  protectloDt  ^Hucatlon't  subsistence*  marriage  and  spirit-^ 
uallty*  ^  ,    '        /        V   ^      '    ■    *     a  '   ♦     *  ^ 

The  impUcatiloDS  oiE  this  iorN^ive^devfel^opment '  of  eflectlve 
'television  programmlpg/  especially  Wth  reference  to  educational 
televlslont  arer-spelle^f  out  cleai:l^y  by  Kouyyate  (1978)*  tt^says 
that  the  A^lcatT^  'empkaall  pn  ^oimninlty  and  peer  In  traditional 
dduc^%tlon  Can  and'  should  be  Incorporated  In  the  educational  tel^- 
vision  experience  by  meana'of  peer  teaching  p];ocedures  (1978:44-  ' 
46)*  ^  "It  Is  a  fact^'that"^  the  principles       peer  teaching  are 
very  much  In  tune^lth  the  trad^tloiis  qt  African  S£»clety  ****  ^ 
peer  teaching  means  the ^educat lon^l  .Independence  of  pfie  develop-*  * 
ing  worljl***,  '  '  '         i        ,o  '  *  * 

,He  says- that.^peer  tj&achlng  'procadure$\wou*lf]  «^llevlate  an  ^ 
acute  .Bhortage  o|  teach^ers' and    voiild  mak«, television  messages    ^  ^* 
,  mor^  meaningful  becauae  they  would  be  ^fl^lteired  through  the  personal 
communication  fr'amework  that*  is  custpmaty*  ^ 

'       ■  V  '  *- 

The^  linrcorporatlon  of  peer  dlBcussl'on  groups  Into  the  'tele-> 
vision  model  is  widely  jrecommended -dncf  In  f^ct  has  been  broadly 

Implemented  with  Bome  very  obaervable  effectiveness*   ,It  has 

^  « *    *  *  * 

been  uaed  In  Africa  (jCasslrer  1974;170^  In  AUska  (Alaskatt  Tele-  - 
conmunlcatlon'^OfJlc^  1975);  Francet  Japan,  Hiidlti  1970;,,  — 


J*>76Jif<>riil^  CiiiuiiU  rCaH»Jr«rM97iT?>>;  "and  tia»  even*Wn  flhowft 
bo  eEfective  *ln  controlled  lab«>i^atory  experi^ntation  (Swanson' 
and  .Henderson'  1977)  .  ,  . 

,  --^  \ 

.   Non-Lineal*  TlAie  *       I  .  '  4  "  ^ 

DitCfeting  coQception&  and  usages  ^of-  time  in  the  non-west  as  coio^ 
pared  to  the  Ucet^have  U^en  widely^  noted  in-  the  literature  (Boaz  1936t 
125-126;  Lee  1950;  Cajslrer  1974t21;  Qranzberg  4977;  Foster  1962:6!6-^7^* 
When  a  society  is 'dependent  upon  nature  an^  ^cannot  dominate  it,  its  time 
is  dictated  by  natural  xlbcks  npft  Vrtificial  monmad^  clonics  a|^>  as'well, 
its^  cycles  of^activijgr  iare  ^^^rgely  rejJet^ive  and  pattem-orien*ted#  ^  ■  \ 
^Tiiere  is  no  line  of  tiioe  vliich'is  manifest' by  a  series  of  x:b^glng">  \  \ 
^developing .events  which  we*call  I!ijj^tory#    Time  ±b  non-lineal^  as  Lee  has. 
observed^y  and\;U:  is  conditH^i^d,  by,  extemaL*f actors  which  fOcus  int^rest^ 
upon  pattern  ana\sy3te]:k  ratlieir  tl^  houra  second^ 

^    ■     ■  .    *  ■      '  ♦         ''T^  y 

a  result »  life  in  the  non-^fest  seems  slof^rrpaced*    people  are 
tui\ed  .to'prbcess  and  pattern*    They  are  patient  to  allots  the  process  to 
develop  in  proper  sca^uence*    They  do  not  .hurry  to  a  climax  point*  Ttiey 
recognize  an  equal  importance  in  the  fi^st  stage  of  the  seciujsnce  ds  in 
■  the  last*  ^     .        ,     ►        ^  r' 

^As  a*^ consequence  television  is  ^een  by  developing  peopU^  -  < 

>too  fast*paced     too^maAy  quicR-f lashing  movements  of  sc«ne  and  ^ 
camera  -  too  little  coQcentration  upon  detail  ^tko  Titt^^^de-',^  


velopment  of  stoty  line  or  of  characters^ 

GaA»lrer^&  cedents  relatlve^to  Af rlcati' tal^vlalon  are.  cog^t 
(1974:21):  *\  *  V  ,the  concept  of  time  amongr  the  African  people  is  not  the 
^  same  as  that  of  Weatem  man*.   Africans  enjoy  the  tarn  tarn;  for  hours*  or 
listen  to  the^. storyteller  and  folk  singer^  to  thf  griot>  who  a^lns  out 
■his  fehdless  sing-song  tale*  whereas  Westetn-mlnded  producers  <lr  critics* 

who  have JLi-ttle  emiffj:!^  with  traditional  forms  of  expression*  may  be  . 

-  -  *  * 

ctulckly  l)ored  *    It  is  eveai^  questionable  whether  the  **kceseiv^\  talk- 
ativeness  of  tejjevisijfn  programs  was  .as  tiring  for  the  audience  a&  It- 
,^^was,  repugnant  to  the  television  professional;    In  a  civf^sation  of  oral 
tradition*  long-wtnded  explanationa  inay  be  a' good  deal  more  acceptable  - 
thai^"  in  the  *f  ast-paced  Weeterif^vorld:  time-consdous  producers  have  even 
been  accused  of^^eek^ng  to  be^d  the  people  to  the  machine***  f^i^^^ 


Concre^-Pjragroatlc  Orientation  ^ 


-    Perhaps  equal  to  oon-llnealliy  as  a  characteristic  non-l.estern  pat- 
tern,Is  concrete-ipragmatlsm  (Hunroe  1S!75)  .    Non-Viesterners- stress  detail 
fernery  and. concrete  example  as  problem- solving  strategies*    This  ^ 
/contrasts  with  the  typical  urbait»  non^W^stern  strategy  of  empJloylnc 
abstractl9a*  generalisation  and  principle  to  -the  to^sk  of  developing  a 
^tore  of  effective  behaviours  id  the  face  of  lifers  problems*    The  dif- 
ference In  strategy^  In  part,  iderlves  from, the  differing  stability  of 
behaviour  patterns  tn  the  two  systems.  ^  -    .  * 

In  the  ui^ban  systetn^  behaviour  ^tterns  are  coiistantly  changing. 
Detailed  strategies^  specif  Ic  ^skills,  habitual  slghts^an^d  sounds  quickly 
are  out  of  date  and  out  of  touch  wltli  current  needs,*    Obsolescence -la  a 
chronic  problem*    The  city  dweller 'has  learned  to/3^al  with  this  problem 
by  applying  abstract!  general  principles*  '  .         ^\  . 

On  the  other  hand>  the  non-Vestem  man  In  his  stable' system  (or 
recently  stable  system)  learns  to  memorize  particular  solutions  to 
particular,  problems  in  life*.  This  strategy  suffices  because  particular 
problems  repeat  ^hemselvQS  each  new  generation, 

*  *  * 

* 

The  traditional  orientation  to  concrete-pragmatlsm>  as  applied 'to 
tel^lslon^  develops  a  tendency  to  look  for  concrete  and  i^ractlckl 
relevance  In  programming*.    As  tasslrer  (1974:22)  has  put  It  'Entertaln- 
ment  for  the  sake  of  entertainment  1^  rather  resented''*  ^ 

This  resentment  of  abstract  >  V^^?  entertainment  In  developing', -areas 
Is  notr^only  conditioned^  by  concrete-sltuatlonal  psychological  propensity 
but,  as  well,  by  the  models  of  traditional  communication  through  story- 
telling and  drama  (Cobln  1969:179;  Mathpr  1978;36)*    Traditional  sitory- 
toMin^f  as  arf  Influential  J-^^oLotype^  of  how  news  and  inrortaation  should, 
be  presef^tedf  defnoitstrates,  ^  highly  developed  art  of  blendil^ig  educAtion  t 
entertainment  and  information  into  a  very  attractive  pacl^age,-  A  sheer 
.fantasy ^gtory  with  no  relevance  to  practical  needs  was  largely  unknown* 
There  were  always  metaphorical  meanings  that  provi'ded  the  concrete 
education  that  always  went  along  with  the  entertaining  story^  There 
were  no  separate  myth's  for  sh^er  entertainment  ai;id  others  for  £;heer  edu- 
"catiofu    And  yet  with  respect  to  television  such  indeed  is  th^;  Criso* 


1 


^     ThiiB  th^^  Is  a  tendency  to  resist  or  even  resent  the  sheer  abstract  ^ 
entertainment-oriented  ^rogrtfin^  on  television*    And  perhaps  this  is 
^another  factor* 'along  with  traditional  metaphorical  meanings  for  animals* 
behin^d  the  Cree's  rejection  of  the  Muppets*    Th^y  probably  cannot  see  its 
relevancfe,    It's  jus^^too  fantastic* 

\  SUMMARY,. 

/  *    ,       ■  ^         '    \  ^ 

The  iDodern  literature  stresses  that  the'lmpaot  and  meaning  of  tele-, 

V  y  ,         .      ■  ■ 

vision  is  not  only  conditioned  by  the  nature  .of  television's  content 

.  (the  tuore  traditional  concern)  but  also  by  the  nature  of  the  culture  of 

the  people  view^^ing  television  (the  more  recen]^  concem)^    It  posits 

differing  impact  according  to  dfCfering  meanii^  and  usages  created  by 

differing  cultural  traditions  in  psychological  ^propensity >  religious 

belief*  social  structure^*  and  cotmminication* 

* 

The  content  variables  emphasized  are  mainly,  local  vs  Western-made 
prof^tanfB*    the  cultural  variable?  emphasised  are  pragmatism  in  psychoid 
,ogy *  ^story-tellinf^  traditions- of  conmuinication*  social  solidarity,  ^nd 
.wariness  toward* the  IJest  and  toward  Western  technology  and  television. 

The  literatXire  focuses  upon  hW  ^these  variables  produce  variable  , 

levels  of  stress  'and/or  modemizati^iv*    It  suja^gests  that  stress  is 

reduced  by  local  programming  £n  local  languages  and  by  incorporating 

local  cultural  titedittons^  especially  traditions  of  communication  and^ 

Prafnnatic  psychological  preferences*    It  st^ggests  that  the  modernization 

j^oala  of  government  in  deveQoping  areas  are  -lielped  by  local  programming 

and  Endangered  by  the  use  of  Western  programs*    It  maint'ains  thdt  the 

choice  is  largely  based  on  how  television  is  to  be^ftnancfed*    If  by 

private  Vusii\ess ,  then  Western  pr<^grams  are  used*    If  by  government  o^ 

university*,  then  less  Western  progi^amming^  develops*    Economics  pljiy  a  . 

*  ,  *#     .  ■ 

role  here,  for  it  is  far  cheaper  to  buy  ready-^made  Western  programs* 


\  * 


^    The  literature  alao  suggests  that  the  modernl2atl6n  alma  of 
ment  'ajrj^  best  produce*^  by  the  use  of  television  dl^6usslon  groups  oflkn- 
ized  a^d  incorporated  with  government  planning*    And  the  literature 
display^  a  conaeoaus  of  opinion  that  effective  te^evteion  progratnminf;  foV 
developing  areaarrequlrea  a  much  greater  sensitivity  to  local  conditions 
thaT{  haa  previously  been  the  case.  ,  ^ 

*  Goals  and  Ifttesls  of  Project    -       '  * 

^'  ^ — r  — : — * 

O^r  ptudy  serves  as  a  concrete  example       how  the  above  11^^ 
factors  shap^  television  ln^>act  In  a  non-^Western  system.  -  It  4^mon- 
strates  the  meanlngs^  and  uses  of  te>evlsion  produced  ^by  the^  fa^fo^s 
■and  documents  the  impacts, tliey  generated 

*Oijr  study  hopefully  will  serve  as  ^  firtrt  exempli^fication  of  the 
pciiiclple  tha^  television  audiences  cannot  be  conceived  as  malleable,  i 
*  shapeless  masses  that  are  totally^t  the  mercy  of  -television  coiitent 
and  which  can  be  effectively  ignclred  in  television  iinpact  theory  and 
policy  making.    Thi«  study  make's  the  point  that  pluralistic  programming 
sensitised  to  local  cultural  dynamics  is  the^^st  means  for  effect-tv^ly  * 
communicating  with  Hativ^e  peoples*    It  is  hoped  ^hat  we  ^e  moved  a 
s^ep  closer  to  th^t^agoal  by  the  material  here  compiled*  /^ 
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CHAPTER  2~ 


.   MEANINGS  AND  USAGES  OF  TELEVISION 


-i 


In  this  chapter  we  shall  use  the  A^gpnkian  case' to  review 
how  certain  key  factors  of  npn*W«stern  cutAire  may       in  conflict 
with  Western  television  and/or  may  create  meanings  ana  uses  whicfi 
yary  ,eitber  in  degi^ee  ot  i^n  quality  from  the  meanings  land  uses  ' 
which  predominate  in  the  typical  Western  case*-  ' 


Thfe  Relevance  of  Classic 


Anthropological  Diffusion  Jheory 

Anthjurpologists  have  long^  recognized  the  fact  that  a  material 
oHjec^t  can  mean  many,  different  things  to  different  people  aW  they 
have  developed  a  theory  of  diffusion  to, explain  this««  They  recogniz 
that  when  an  alien  ob ject\enters  a  society,  its  meaning  and  function 
if  not  its  form,  of  ten  cliaii^  to  more  closely  agree  with  existJ^ng 
Itural  traditions*    Hoebe^  ^ts  it  this  way  (1958,  p*-602): 

"Every    spreading  \rait         as  it  moves  from 
<:^ne  societV  to  Another  must  fa(fe  the  test  of 
its  acceptability,  in  the  culture  of  the  re- 
ceiving  people}    and  if  it  is  accepted,  it  Is 
invariably  reworked  either  in  form,* use, 
meaning,  o^  function^  ^No  people . take  an  alien  ^ 
\    trait  without  altering  it  to  some  degree"* 

The  fundamental  J.nsight  contained  in  this  dictum  is^  the  real- 

zat ion  that  objects^  no  .matter  how^commonplace,  do  not  hg^ve  meanings 

intrinsically  attached  to  them*    A  car,  axe,  mirror,  wrist  watch, 

tree,  stone,  or  teleVisi^on*  for  example^,  do*  not  have  meanings  given* 

by  the  objects  themselves  and  which  are  absolutely  and  inalienably* 

associated  with  them  but  rather  are, given  y^riable  and  fluid  meanir^g 

* 

b^  the  cultural  traditions  in  wt|ich  they  find  themselves* 


In  the  case  of  television,  it  woul^  have  value,  in  just 
^bout  every  society*  as  an  object  which  piovides  a  Vindow  on 
'lfe;^e  world*    But,  in  addition,  highly  variable  values  and 
meanings,  perhaps  derived  from  varying  traditions  of  comdiu-^ 
nication  and  storytelling,  varying*  concepi:ions  of  Western 
Man,  and  v\jrying  conditions  of  life,  may  overlay  this  uni-  ^ 
v.ersal' baseline  and  creat^  very  divergent  overall  meanings 
for  television* 

Television  in  Algo^kian  society  as  :ontra^ted  with  television, 
in  £u?o-*Canadian  society,  serves  as  an  example*  'Among  Algonkians* 
meanings  and  usages  of  television^j^^  ar  tsei)  which  would  be  con-* 
'  sidered  unusual  or  unique  according  to  Euro-Canadian  standards* 
These  meaning^and  usages  are  described  bii low' according  to  the  t!ra-* 
ditions  within  Algonkian  culture  from  whi«ih  they  are  derilred,. 
Alflonkian  Materiality  and  Television 


Two  factors  in  ^he 'traditional  Algoijcian  approach  .to  material 


entities  ^fluence  their  television  usage 


These  are  a  highly^ 
of  need$  and  an  equally 


universe  existed  as  a  comple: 
A  few  uncomplicated  rules 
excesses^  but  the  overall 


developed  pragmatism  ibased  upon  immediacy 
welt-developed  pattern- of  sharing* 

To  the  Algonkian,  the  entire  materia:, 
of  resourc^^  readily  ^exploitable^  by  all 
of  supernatural  governance  served  to  check 

design  was  p^redicated  upon  individual  resourcefulness  and^  in  the 

:ulturation  and  sociali- 
any  exigency  in  a  mobile, 
itfe^ssence  of  environmental 
(and  thus  material)  behaviour  was  thus  characterise^  by  unique  events* 
Continuity  and  generalization  would  in  this  system  be  dangerous  im-* 
pediments*^  Fixity,  brought  on.  by  such'^^a^^tlcnale ,  would  serye  ulti- 
mately to  prevent  the  free  execution       artful  act^  of  uliique  responses 
to  human  need'and  to  the  constantly  changing,  material  universe* 

A  graphi-cf  e:<ample  of  this  uniquely  Alg  )nkian  materialism  may  be 


man^nature   equation,  immediacy*   ^Proper  €'n 

za'tion  yielded  a  person  capable  of  meeting 

*  '  * 

and  variable  environment*    Exploitj^tion,  t 


given  fn  this  case  of  an  elderly  informant*:; 


bark  drinking  cup  vhile  on  a  trip  in  the  burh*    The  old  man  needed  a  ^ 


construction  of  ^  birch 


cup*    He  drew  his  t4:nlte  and  cut  a  piece  ot  baric  trom  a  nea^Dy  tree* 

He*then  deftly  folded  It  Into  the  shape  of  a  small  box^    the  whole  * 

operation  mok  less  than  one  minute*    The  drinking  cup ,  which  was 

^  c(jllnpleteVy  watertight  and  held  about  a  quart>  was  promptly  discarded  . 

after  lyunch*    It  would  have  been  dysfun^ional  to  keep  the  cup*  to 

carry  It  with  us  in  ^he  bush.    It  would  have  been  cumbejrsome ,  awkward, 

and  cwld  very  well  have  interfered  with  gun  handling*    Conceivably^  a 

shot  might  have  been  ^missed  through  carrying  it  along*    The  Western 

mode  of  materiality  is  acquisitive*  value-oriented^  and  'features 

maintenance.    How,  it  becomes  easier  tcrexplain  the  difficulty  that 

* 

Algonkians  often  have  with  concepts  of  maintenance  -  the  derelict 
tractors  and  farm  machinery^  failures  in  animal  husbandry,  great  ^ 
reluctance  to  regularise  as  in  school  or  work  routines*    Thousands  of 
years  of  process  have  created  an  internal  balance  in  thought}  b^ief, 
and  ac^tion  which  does  Tiot  submit  easily  to  external  pressures  * 

Algojikian    patterns  of  television  maintenance  are  understandable 
within  this  overall  pattern  of  Algonkian  materialism*     Initially  sots 
^  in  road-"C6nne<::ted  communities  were  bought  second-hand^  and  bounced 
back  to  reserves  along  many  miles  of  rough  road*    Not  infrequently,.- 
these  sets  failed  to  function  when  first  installed*    Eventually^  after 
discarding  set^,  families  caji^e  to^buy  brand  new  ones  as  a.  matter  of 
course*  iEven  these>  hoj^^v^r,  gave  difficulties' since  the  written  in- 
structions were  imperfectly  understood**    At  times^  adequately  operating 
sets  were  abandoned  because  the  controls  were  incorrectly .manipulated 
'    because  dealers  vould  not  honour  a  warranty  after  the  jolting  road 
trip  or  because  power  ha^"^  been  temporarily  lost*    In  a  four-year  ^riod* 

some  families  had  as  ^ny  as  3ix  sets*  , 

-  ^  ■  *  ^.  - 

Sharing  is  also  a  core  element  it^        adaptive  sociology  of 
Algonkians.     It  ensured  stirVival  in  a  som^&imes  margiital  .environment* 
With  respect  to  initial  experienced  with  television^  traductions  of  ^ 
sharing  brpught  on  a  situation  In  i^hich  most  every  one  who  was  a 


H4'frl'^*'Mr  ui  J  r  ii-niJ  hi   r^^Kill-V^  J  if      i  r^vi-  to  cttma  and        tit   ntiy  hour  ' 

V        .        - '  ^  /  '  /  '  r 

to  see>televlsior%    This  Initial  viewing  pattern  caused  the  early  owner 

*  ^  \^  -  ^  / 

of  television  to  lose  sleep  and  privacy,  ajid,  aS-'^^well,  any  ^stock  of 

food  tn  the  house*    ,Some  owners  reacted  by  moving  away  for  a  while*  or 

temporarily  disconnecting  their^sets*  '  ' 

V       AlgonkianChild-Rearing  and  Television 
\^  Algonkian  child-reMiTig*is^ characterized  by  great  permissiveness  arjd 
indulgence*    This^s  felt  by  authorit^ies  to  enhance  independence  and - 
^lf*-reliance  in  the". traditional  hunting  cuTfufe*    The  pattern- per^i^ts, 
derspite  many  changes  in  the  .culture*  '  ^ 

Children  in  th^  Algonkiai^  families  of  this  study  are  rafely  punished 
and  their  actions  are  not' ^estrict«d*    They  receive  all  .the  material 
advantages  that  their  parents  (arid  grandparents)  cap  provide  them* 
How  this  indulgence  becomes  translated  into  proJ>lems  with  electronic 
hardware  is  through  tjie/ unrestrictive  manipulation  of  sets^  both  , 
through  extensive  use  and  adjustment*    The  cultural  rationalizations 
for  this  indul'^eT^e,  which  oft^en  have^^pernatural  connotations,  pre- 
VQnt  adults  from  harshly  restraining  the  children  ^om  turning  sets  on 
and  9ff:  and^  playii^  with  the  various^  controls*  . 

While  this  has  undoubtedly  had  an  effect  upon  the  functioning  of 
television  Sets,  its  m^gy^  dramatic  influence  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  telephones*    Receiver^  are  lifted  off  their  hooks,  ;  ^ 
played  with,  and  ieft  dangling  r  sometimes^  for  hours^    Those  capabl4 
of  dialling  sometimes  get  ,Jong  distance  numbers,  ag^in  leaving  r^-^^  ] 
ceivers  off  aftir  the  connection  is  made-    These  j>roblems,  of  course* 
must  be  worked  out  by  the'people  themselves*    The  values  ^.ich  lie 
behind  the  conflicting  behaviour  are  identity-sustaining,  and  to 
relin<iuish.  tliem  in  favour  of  adopting  externally  inspir,ed  material 
tra^s  become^  a  threatening  arid  stressful  cdhtradiction.    More  often 
television  was  exploited  for  the  service^  of  alread^estatxlished  needs 
and  valines*    One  instance  of  this  was  the  use  of  television  as'a 
solution  for  Yion-^directedr- means,^ of  keeping  children  home  at  night\ 
It  was  played  up  as  an  enter-tainment  device  for^hildr^n  -  -  a 
**movie'*^at  home*    It  did^'for  a  time,  prove  effective  in  this  tasic* 


Alfionktan  Confurinj:  ,an<l  Tglevision 


'  When  television  entered  Aig'onkian  srdclety  and  was  seen  to 
provide^  ,the  seVvice^df  live,  Ix^ng-^d^ranc^  coinniunication,  there 

was  a,  natural  tendency  to  -generalize  the  uses' and  mean^rgs  asso- 

I  *       ^  •      .'  ^, 

elated  with  tradftio^naT  live,  long*tdistance « c^jomm'unication  de\rbi 

ces  onto  *television*    '  This;  tendency  wa's  so'Ui^^f^ed  by  the  fact 

that  the  ba^tive  wbrd  applied  by  the-people'  to  television  was 

the  wor(j  which  meant  shaking  tent  (In-Cree,  koos^pachigan) . 

i  ■■    ■       '  *  -i-  ' 

Not  only  is  this  us^ge  foOnd  in  Manitoba  Cree  .communities',  *  it  « 

1  -  *'      _  ^ 

is  also  Ifound  among  Ojibua  peoples  (Stei!)bring ,  personal 

communication)  ajid  among  Cree  o/^  other  .prd\^lnces' (Preston, 

personal^  communication)  *  '  4  V 

-    \  ■  . 

The  shakiqg-tent  was  not  the  only  cdrfjuring  reference 

point  from  which  television  meanXn^^s  were  derived,  television 

was  ^Iso  said  to  be^  like ^dreaming  and  like  mica  mirror 

conjuring*    One  woman  tol^^^bout  how  her  old  uncle  once  used  a  mica' 

mirror  to  determine  the  whereabputs  of*  a  f^^ly  that^  was  awaited* 

"The  cracks  in^the  mica  acted  as  a  map  aA^  showe'd  the^  iQcation  of  the 

family's  she  said^   '"The  shaman  ^ aw  things  ii^  the  shiny  mica  jaVC 

like^in  televisioti">    Similar  us^ge  of  aliimal  shou'ldlir  blades  charred 

and  cracked  in  *f  ire '^)ccarred*      '      ^  .  ' 

A  most  crfticajl  poirtt  to  be  ncyied  about  these  traditional  de-  * 
vices  that  acted' like  television^  (e'«g* ,  shaking  tent^  dreams  and  mica 
mirrors)  is  that  tliey  were  enable  ofi  u^es  that  television  is  hot 
^capable  of,  at  least  hot  according*to  W^st^rn  perspectives  on  tele'- 
vision*    Thus,  for  iximple,  in^  the  caa,e  of  fhe  shaking  4:ept,*in  ad-  « 
dition  to  being  a  long-distanCe  Qommunication  device,  it  also  could 
be  used  to  steaj  the  souls  of  people,  especially  children#  and, make 
them  die  or  act  crazy*   /It  cou^^i^e  used  t^.tell  the  futu^te.  U 
c^uld  provide  accesjt^'to  supfernatura-r  hero-hetper  figures*  And> 
unlike  television^  it  could  provide  personally  iJj^aningful'Tindi^dual- 
i2ed  communication,  se^ryices  as,  for~  example ,*  allowihg  someone  to  speak 
to  his  brother  li^jtinfe'  hundteds  ofc^miles  away,  or  allowing  someoi^e  to 
discover  his  o*wn  pe^^onal  prc^pects  for  the  .futu^6\ 


Thus^tt^an  be  seen  that  the  ttraditional   Algonkian  conception  of 
devices  which  proyidfe'  the -service  of  live  long-distance  communication 
contain  meanings  which  differ  considerably  from  the  meanings  contained 
in  the  Western  conception  of  such  device^*    Therefore^  in  accordance 
with  our-  anthropological  understanding  of  the  ;iature  of  diffusion, 
when  the  object  we  call  television  entered  Algonkia'n  society  and  was  sec 
to  ptirform  a  function  (that  of  providing  long-distance  c'^a^^i^junication) 
which  was  similar  to  that  provided  by  certain  traditional  devices^ 
there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  expect^  or  beware  of,  the  possibility 
that  the  ne^  communication  device  waf  similar  to  the  pld  ones  in  other 
respects  as'f^ell. 

The  traditionals  (who  were' most,  aware  of  these  traditional  com- 
munication devices)  were  the  ones  who  wereSftost  concerned  about  these 
Qther  uses  to  which  long-^distance  communication  devices  may  be  put> 
and  were  the  main  ones  wlio>  in  fact>  concluded  that  lndee.<l  such  ad- 
ditional  uses  were  in  effect  with ' television  and  were  responsible  for 
much  of  the  behaviour,  some  good  and  much  bad,  which  they  noted  ac->  ^ 
companied  the  introduction  of  television^    On  the  negative  side^they 
concluded  that  television  was  being  used  to^steal  people^s  minds 
and  make  people  crazy  and  dependent  (especiaj^ly  children)*    On  the 

positive  si4€|  they  concluded  that  television  could'be  used  to, obtain 

['       ^  ' 
personally  nt^aningful  messages,  both  about  the  future  and  about  current 

evenf:s  in  other  places*    Algonkian  concepts  of  Western  Han  spurred  the 

negative  associations  witlT^television  whilje  their  concepts  of  story* 

telling  served  to  .enhance  and  solidify  the  positive  view's* 

;   ^  '      '  '  '  '  ^ 

;    Algonkian  Concepts  of  Western  Man  and  Television 

The  **Uhite  Han*^  is.  a  ^^wonderful  person^  traditionals  are  heard  to 

exclaim*    Theit  usag^  of  "wonderful**  here  refers  to  the  more  a'rchaic 

quality  of  the  word  as  magical^  or  full  o'f  wonder*    He  i$  very  clever* 
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But  he  J,s  also  very  dangerous.    His  magic* is  not  In  balance  with 

Nature*    He  uses  evil  power  a  power  based  on  the' exploitation 

'   and  dominatfon  of  Nature  rather  than  a  balanced  oneness  with  Nature* 

Many  traditional  narratives  and  legends  depict  this  very 

* 

negative  conception  of  Western  Man  and  his  te^chnology  and  these 
_hsLlp  fuel  beliefs  atoong  traditionals  that  the  sorcery  component 

of  traditlPpal  communication  devices  is  ^an  operable  analogy  to 
^  be  applied  to  television*    For  in  his  view  Western  Man  is 

functionally  equivalent  to  a  sorcerer,  and  his  teleVis^ion>  with 
—  which  he  tries  to  steal  people's  minds  and  cause  harm>   is  ^ 

fUTtctional ly  equivalent  to  a  sorcerer's  shaking  tent* 

Algonkian^-Sorcfiry  and  Television  ^  ^ 

A  series  of  wel  1-^circulated  stories,  perhaps  more  apqcryphal 
than  actual,  served  to  further  substantiate  the  tr^ditionaL's  con- 
ception of  television  as  an  evil  Uind-stealing  device*  One^story 
is  about  a  boy  who  hated  to  be  without  his  television:     *'Thls Moy 
lov^d  television  >^  much",  it  was  explained*  "that  when--h?^ad  to 
leave  on  a  trip,  Tt^^urned  to  his  television  and*^aid  'Goodby«>  God'" 
^'Another  story  tells  Jiow^  an  older  parent  who  remembered  well  his  ex- 
peri&nces  in  the  bush  when  a  young  man,  and  who  wanted  to  expose  his 
own  young  son  to  the  pleasures  of  bush  life>  took  his  son  off  one 
^TlSekend  for  a  camping  trip,  and  that  night  whe\i  he  and  his  son  were  * 
.  bedjiing  down,  the  boy  ^xclaime(^  **I>want  to  go  home  and  watch  Bugs 
Bunny"*    And  one  frequently  hears  the  following  lament  against 
children:    "When  I  ask  them  to  do  something,  they*always  say  *Wait 
til  the  television  show  is  over"'*     ,  ^ 

Traditionals  fear  television *^s  impact  oit  the  child  for  the  same 
*  ' 

reason  they  fear  the  shaking  tent's  potential  harm  to  children* 
^Traditionals  know  that  children  do  not  understand  the  fictional  , 
qualities  of  television  -  that  they  take  it  too  literally*  The 
chjWd  is  too  immature  to  be  able  , to  handle  it*  They  make  this  point 
thrl)ugh  the  following  narratives: 

_Dne  man  tells  of  how  he  had  been  to  Winnipeg  during  a  rain  storm* 
"Two  inches  had  fallen  but  traffic^was  running  smoothly*     Then,  when  ^ 
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^  he  returned  to' his  reserve  by  air  that  evening  and  turned  on  the 
newsTi  he*  said  he  saw  plctur^.  of  oers  stopped  In  flooded  stre^ets. 
•'That's  when  I  found  out  that  t^evisi9n  can  lle*%  he  ^xpLaln^d/ 

The  same  man  tpLd' about  ho;^  chl  Ldren.  saw  a  cartoon' which 
visually  depicted  the  s^^iin^  **It's  ralnfng  cats  and  ^pgs**  by  ^showing 
c^ts*')^d  dogs  falling  from  the  sky*    AfCerVards  they  cqme  to  him  and 
asked>  '"Where  do  cats  and  dogs  come  from?**    He  told.  them>  Vl^on^t  let 
television  fool  you>  it'soply  a  story*    They  come  from  their  mothers^ 
not  from  tKe  sky***  ^ 

* 

Cazeneuve's  views  further  explain  the  rationale  behind  the 
sorcery  analogy  for  television*    He  feels  that  television  is  the 
modern  ritual  for  solving  the  basic  paradox  in  the  human  condition 
of  ^order  and  dtsorder*    It*&  solution^  unlike  the  traditioii^l  orie>  is 
to  glorify  abnormality  and  accident*    This  is  a  solution  suitable^o 
needs  of  urban  life     where  change  .must  be  viewed^^a^  good*    In  con-^ 
tra£t>  among  traditionals  wt^h  their  sajcred  solution  of  the  problem^ 
^v^^^y  means  of  myth  and/tdboo>  change  and  the  abnormal  are  bad;  apd 
^ople  who  dea^l  in  those  matters  are  sorcerers*    Hence>,  sorcery  and 
television  afe  analogous  (Ca^^neuve  1974)*  ^  t  \ 

Alfionkian  Storytelling  and  Television 
*  ?       >  . 

In  traditional  Algonkian  s'ociet:y>  as  in  most  .non^literate  societijes» 
'  *  .  * 

three  factors  operate  to  p.ropel  the  story,  into- prominehce' as  a  teaching 

* 

revelational  and  culture-^preserving  mechanism*    These  are  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  books  and:.no  sophisticated  ^means  of  predetvirig  ideas  on 
surfaces  outside' of  people/s>  minds;    the  fact  that  j>eople^  require  gr&at 
/   freedom  ancj  flexibility' td  adjust  ^o  nature  and^.'as  a  resifits  are  car^-^  , 
ful  to  be  non-interfering  and  non*nauthor^tdrian  in. their  relationships; 
a^d  the  fact  that' there^  is^  a  decided  tendency  to 'exD^ain  through  the 
posbulation  of  supernatural  hidden  forces  and,  as/a  re^ult^^'to  more 
generally  view  th^  world  as  built  up  f(ro4  transformations  and  to  con- 
tain  jiumerous  transformable  objecfs>  like  witches^  whi<rh  cannot  be  ^under-^ 
"^tood  unless .the . essence  behind  the  surface  is-revealed* 


When  It  comes^to  the  educational  needs  df  a  socletyi  we  find  that 

where  these  three  factors  are  operable  t^e  story  becomes  an  Ideal 

dducatl.onal  device*    It  is  short  and  entert^aining  and,  as  a  result, 

e^ily  r^membered*    And  since*  without  books,  memory  aids  are  important,^ 

it  can  >e  of  service  if  its  characters  and  plots  are  shaped  in  such  a 

way  as  to  be  symbols  and  metapl^^s  for  very  deep,  complex  and  intricate 

ideas*    Ancl  this  is  readily  accomplished  in  a  society  well  conditioned 

-  '  '  * 

to  se^ek  hidden  meanii^gs  in  objects  and  eVents  and  well  practiced  in  ; 

metaphorical  imagery*    Furthermore »  as  a  metaphorical »  r^Velational 

entity,  it  can  teach  indirectly  and  gently*    There  need  be  no  authoti-jc 

tarian  instruction*    The  legends  caii  be  told  for.  their  entertainment 

value  and  then  more  lasting  lessons  cap  b^  l&ft  *for  the  child  .to 

discover  by  himself  when  he  experiences  Events  that^^- remind  him  of  the 

legend*  -  '  ^ 

When  these  traditional  conceptions  of  the  story  are  applied  to 
television  which,  indeed,  is  now  the  most  important  ^orytell^r  in  Algon 
kian  society,  the  traditional  is  conditioned. to  seek  out  important 
teachings  and  revelations  tin  television  programs*    <  *  , 

As  an  example  of  this,  one  traditional  Cree *gave  the  .fol lowing 

interpretation  of  the  "teachings**  conttained  in  the  Walt<Jn*s  tele-  ^ 

vision  show!  ■     '  '  * 

^       *        **lt  is  just  like  here*    The  people  live  off 

'   the  land,  make  thing^from  the  forest  to  '  "         '  ' 

traded  hunt,  iish  and  garden,  and  haul  firef- 
wood*    And  there  is  a  road  they're  trying  to 
put^  through  and  the  people  are  trying  to 
^   fight  it,  just,  like  here*    And  there  is  some'- 
^  one  ^writing  a  book  about  it***  -  ^ 

'As  witti  dream  interpretation,  the  content  of  the  program  was  ' 
made  personally  relevant  and  probed  for  clAies  as  to  how  to  face 
the  future*    The  ftian ''himself  had  been  collecting  ethnographic  ^ 
material  on  his  own  commuhity  and  therefore  saw  the  personal  rele- 
Vance  of  the  television  show*    From  his  observatioast>t  television 
and  His  travels  to  the  s^s^uth  he  predicts  that  there  wilt  be  tall 
buildings,  polled,  lazy  people,  and  eVen  craziness  in  the  future. 
**P'eople  will  be  walkijig^rpund  with  no  place  to  sleep  orgeat'*.  There 
will  "^be  no  friend^-fo*  take  you  in*    You  will  wander  around  with  /lo 
job,  no  sklUj  and  you  will.^ie**,.  ^ 
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The  Conc'eptlon  of 'Television' AtnoiiR  the  Acculturated 

There  is  an  acculturated  factloa.  which  consists  largely 
of  youth*  Metis  and  the  wej^l^^ducated^  who  disagree  with' many  aspects 
of  this  ^traditional  view  of  the  world*    Thes«  people  pride  themselves 
on, their  knowlladge  of  English  and  of  the  W^&em  ways  and  they  strive 

'  mightily  to  resist  stereo-types  of  them  as  uiieducated^  superstitious^ 
ignorant  Indians*    They  consider  It  an  affront  if  it  is  suggested 

^that  the  basic^  framework  of  their  thought  is  not  the  same  as  ^hat  of^ 

the  Euro-Canadian*    They  therefore  disagree  with  statements  by  the 

traditfioTfals  that  television  is  just  a  stolen  idea  from  the  old  Cree 

'  culture*    They  view,  it  as  something*  entirely  different  from  the  old 

'  '  *♦ 

beliefs  about,  shaking  &ents»  fhica  mirrors  and  dreams* 

They  react  to  suggestions^ that  there  are  such  similarities  as  If 
i*t  is  an  accusation  that  .they  do  not  understand  what  television  really 
is*    They  will  be  quick  to  point^^  out  that  tbe/.are  quite  wel^  aware 

.  that  television  does  i^t  work^by  spirit^  ot^by  sorcery  or  by^  dre^ms»  ^ 
and  that  they  know  very  well  that  the  imaged  in  it  are  not  real*  They 

'know  hgw  television  shows  are  made  an^d  how  camera  tricks  arej^ecom-^ 
plishedj  atid  how  the  whole  thing  is  basically  Hollywood  sham^and 
fiction*'  By  and  darge^^they  do  not-see  any  insidious  plot  in  tele- 
^/isioa  ncfcr  any  threat  to  their  children*    Thejr  may'^'even  express  satis- 
faction at  the  idea  that  television  is  causing^kids  to  be  mor^e  opea 
and  aggres^sive*    They  feei  that  the  traditional  person  has  bebn  too 

^^shy  aad  passive  and  afraid  of  peopt^e  and  that  this  has  allowed  the  ~ 
government  to  get  away  with  too  much*^  'fhey  are  nor  afraid  to  spc^ak 
up  and  say  what  they  £e^  *    They  us'e  televiaioa  largely  for  etltertain-^ 
meht  and  for^ Something  to  do.when'b^ed  and  they  alao  like  to 
from  it  about  how  others  live*    They  do'  not  use  the  Cree  word 
shaking'  t^e.iTt  to  refe^  to  television^  Jthey  Just  cdU  it  **TV*S  i^  fact 
they  oft€>n  use  English  rather  t^n  Cree  in  the  home* 

The  Conception  of  Television  AmonR -Thoae* ia  Between 

The  conceptions  of  the  traditionals  and  the  acculturated^  ak 
pictured  above,  are  by-OTd-lacge  exoreme ,  *pure  mddel's  whicTi  in  fact 


learn 
or* 
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In  every  reSpect  fit  only  a  few  real  Algonklans*    Most  are  some- 
where  In  between*    They  believe  In  some  facets  of  the  i;radlt|Lonal 
-cultu^^an^  also  In  sOme  aspects  of  the  ntw  acculturaCed  vlew-of  ^ 
things*    They  live  simultaneously  In  both  worlds* 

They  sometimes  trust  aroJ  sometimes  distrust  Western  Man-  *  They 
think  television  Is  a  goo<l  and  wonderful  gift  from  Western  Man  and 
that  It  relieves  boredom  and  provides  fine  educational  opportunity* 
But,  at  the  same  time,  they  realize  that  It  causes  problems  In  ag- 
gression, sex,  and  laziness  In  , children*    **You  must  not  take  jtele- 
.  vision  literally**,  they  will  say,  "but  If  you  think  about  It  and 
^understand  Its  shortcomings,  lt^s^*o*k*^"*    Television  is  not  a  rape  oi 
the  Native    inind  but  It  may  very  well  be  a  blt^^jjj^of  proper  balance 
with  nature*    There  Is  an  uneasiness  that  the  wotld  maybe  wasn^t  mea^t 
to  be  manipulated  qul&e  that  way'*    They  believe  that,  in  the  ol^  daySf> 
some  old  people  had  wondrous  powers*    But  they  don't'  believe  any- 

one  has  such  power  any  more*  *  But  they're  not  fully  convinced  of  this* 
Mdybe  there  are  peop^^e  in  more  Isolated  ^eServes  who  still  ijave  such 
power,  or  maybe  a  few  old -men  in  fhelr'own  comfnunity*    -Their  ambiv- 
alence Jiere  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  they^  worry  about  insulting 
old  people  lest^the^y  are  caused  to  become  ill  or' to  have  b^id  luck* 
They  also  pay  close  attention  to  dre^s  and  feel  they  can  contain 
important  messages*-  \ 

By  and  large,  they  do  nof  artlxuUte  any  conception  of  the 

relatlor^of  television  to  old  ways  of  communlQatlng  but  the  old 

ideas  4re  known  and  probably' have  uncpnscipps  effects. on  their 

opinions  and  usages*    They  perhaps  produce*a  diffuse  anxiety  esp- 
*  '  , 

J*    -  ' 
eclally  whep  mixed  with  half^formtilated,  not  fully  remembered,  or 

■      ■       '  ^  ■ 
fully  conscious,  ideas- about  so.uls,  imitative  maglc^  photography. 


mirrors,  shaking  tents  and  dreams* 


\ 


They  are^nglf  fully  aware  of  the  ^extent  of  flctlon  ln  television 
and  tend  to  believe  what  tjiey.see  rather  uncritically."    They  often  ■ 
have  trouble  determining  -if^^  movie  depicts  real  events  which  con- 
tain scenes  of  the  actydl  origiiva^^eople  who  lived  the  events  or  if 
the  events  are  ficttcnal  a'nd^'ifede  by  actors  who  nevejr  really  Tived  them* 


o 
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.The  Conception  of  Television  Among  AlRoriklan  Children 

Among  AJgonkian  children,  tele^vision  is*a  vast  new  adventure  which 
reveals  the  Western  Man^s  world  in  an  intimacy 'that  they  have  never  ' 
Biefore  seen*    They  are  very  curious  about  thts  world,  envious  of  it, 
and  anxious  to  fantasize  about  it  and  copy  it 

The  AlgOT»ki?in  child's  pifoneness  to  copy  television,  to  identify  with 
its  super  heroes,  and  to  largely  fail  in  distinguishing  its  reality 

and  fantasy^  may  not  simply  be  the  result  ot  geographic  isolation, 

the  inexperiehce  and  natural  curiosity  of  childhood^or  a'typical  ^ 

child's  need  for  ide^ti-ty*    These  are  fa'ctors,  but  thfey  are  factors 

whose  influence  is  exacerbated  b^^^  identity-^w^ak  reserve  setting, 

by  traditions  which  exalt  idetitity  cliange;  atid  by  concepts  of  shaking  ^ 

tents,  dreams  and  imitative  magic  which. expand  television's  role  as 

anr  agent  of  identity  change  and  reality  (see. pages  139-143)* 

*       *-  '  * 

Television  as  an  escape 

*  "  ^  -1 

The.obtldren  like  excitement  on  telSvisiow*  /They  like  adventure, 

Jearr  danger)  aggression  and. laughter*    these  things  call  up  their 

macho  interests  and  make  them  forget  about  the  confusions  of  the  real 

world*    Life  on  the  reserve  can  be  boring*    Alcohol  is  one  relief. 

gs  put  very  succinctly  one  evening  by  a  young  Native  man  holding 


up  a  bottle  of  Seagram  to  the  author  and  stating,  "This  t^excite- 
ment*    Life  here  is  boring*    But  this  is  ^excitecDent*\,   Television,  is 
anorther  relief*    However  it  should  be  here  noted^hat  our  survjeys  do 
not  indicate  any  K^eavier  usage  for  the  Algonkian  than  for  Curo-^Canad^hs* 
They  both^average  4  hours  per  day*    IiJ^^ct,  among  the  Algonkian,  there 
^re  a  significant  number, altteit  d  minority,  who  profess  strong  Pent^ 
.costal  beliefs  and  who  decry  television , as  a  great  evil  and  who  re;-  ; 
f^se  to  watch  it  pr  ,*  in  some  cas4s,  even  have  it  in  their/ homes*     ,  ,    '  - 

Television  as  baby  pittec  ^ 
Parents) are.  very  concerned  about  their  children  being  out' 
unchaperoned  at  night  *exp^prtmentlng  with  new  ideas*    Lacking  their 
child's,  respect  and  b^ir^  insecure  and  jealous  of  each  other*  anti  the 
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scAool  over  the  child's  loyalty,  they  caynot  keep  him  ^t  home  out  oi- 
danger  ^hrotig^  reasoning  nnor'do  they  wish  to  ctiance  altenatlng  the 
child  through  «ttrong  dlBclpllne*    They  there£ofe  have  turned  to  tele- 
vision as. a  nmgnet  to  attract  the  child  and  keep  him  home  .and  they 
feci  that^  television  ha^ , functioned  fairlv  successfully  In  tijat  capacity 

Television  as  aiyald.ln  face*to-face  coninunl cation 


In  the  past,  comonly'' shared  bush  experiences  and  folklore  served 
as  meaningful  analogies  t^  facilitate  conrounlcat^n*    Children  and 
ito^ts  <£ontlnually  refer  to  thln^.fthey  have  seen  on  tellevlslon  to 
eo^laln  thei^selves*'   the  researcher  was.asklng  once  about  traditional  ^ 
kinship  t'erms  and  was  told^that  the  fa^ther*s  brother  was  called  nokom* 
'inees  but  fiiat  lnfor|ially  he  vas  known  as  Wlsacatjlk*    When  the  re- 
searcher. questlon^d./i^rtber  he  Was  told  "It*s  l£ke  the  Odd  Coqple  on 
Televldlon^S    .From  that  It  was  understood  that  the  relationship 
between  efeo  and  hl^  ,fathey*s^btother  was  one  of  teasing  and  ;Joklng* 

Nicknaming  according  to- television  heroes  Is  fnother  communi- 
cation aid;    One.  l^searcher  Was  called  '^tKe  professor"  from  a 
character  oiCGllllg^n^s  Island  and  teachers  are  also  given  appro-* 


a 


prlate  television  character  names  which  reveal  much  about  their 
behaviour  traltSf  ' 

.  r  .  ^ 

.     ■  '  ^'  ' 

In  addition,  television  situations  help  explain  the  roefanlng  of 
English  .words  and  thus  help  chHdjten  use*BngL'lsh  more  effectively* 
Sesdroe  Sti>eet  Is  thought  to  be, very  helpful  In  this  regard*  It 
provides  understandable  pictures  to  accompany  words*    Although  the 
mesh  between  plctures^and  wCrds  Is-probably  at  Its  highest ^In 
Sesame  Street,  It  Is  a  general  benefit  that  all  television  programs 
provide*  .    ■         .  ^    ■ . 
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Teachers  have  found  that  television  ref^^rences  help  tiiem  to 
teach  English*  *  One  Fifth  Grade  teapher  mentioned  the  program  The 
Collaborators  and  s^ld  that  he  was  able, to  teach  the  meaning  of  ^ 
the  word  **col l^aboi^a^te*^  and  also  of  the  word  ^4aboratory"  by  referring 
to  that  program*  ,  ^ 

Before  television  the  little  dirt  road  running  around  t^e  cook  ^ 
munlty  was  called  a  highway*    It  still  ls»  but  having  seen  freeway 
chase  scenes  on  television^  the  people  now  have  a  bette'r^^aj^pr^clatlon 
of  the  word*  '      '  , 

Suimnary 

*  ■ 

In  suQii  then»  Algonklah  traditions  of  conjuring^  storytelling, 

materiality  and  chlld-^rearlngi  alopg  with  factlonallzed  concepts 

of  tfestern  Han  and^acculturatlon  pres^^jres  of  reserve  life,  combine 

to  produce  perceptions  and  usages  of^ television  which  are  unique 
according  to  tfestern  standards*    In^the  next  chapter  we  shall  trace 
tt^e  Influence  of  these  Interpret'ations  and  others  upon  Cree  program-  ' 
mlng  likes  and  dislikes*    And  In  the  succeeding  chapter,  we  shall 
follow,  iJirough  to  trace  the  role  these  Cree  traditions  play^  liv 
shaping  the  social  and  psychological  In^acts  of  televisions^ 
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CHAPTER  3 

niE  IMPACT  QP  TELEV^S^ON  AMONG  ALCON((l/tf)S  OF  CENTRAL  CANADA 

INTRODUCTION 

According  to  the  literature,  the  major  focus  of  ^felevlslon 
Impact  studies  Is  modernization  and  s'tress^    Researchers  sometimes 
stress  one  or  the  other  but  they  largely  agree  that  to  varying 
extent  you  ^an^t  have  modernization  without  stress* 

Our  sttidy  therefore  concentrated  upon  certalti  variables  of 
modernization  and  stress  and  utilized  a  longitudinal  methpdology 
and  a  multiple  number  of  ijteasurement  techniques*  Within  the  * 
general  variable  of  modernisation  we*chose  to  measure,  a  number 
'of  variables  that  Indicated  the  extent  to  whlcJh  Algonklan  be-, 
havlour  was  more  jclosely  parallelling  Ebro  behaviour  and  the  ex- 
tent  to  which,  greater  out^group  Identity  .was  occurring*  ^We 

measured  (1)  preferences  for  Native  vs*  Euro  as  role  lito^^lllng 

*  * 

choices  (2)  Information  about  th^ out-group  and  feelings  of 
'Canadian  ^citizen  ship  (i)  style  of  responding  to  questions  (4)  at^- 
stractlng  vs*^  concrete  situational  behaviour  In  concepts  6f  tlme> 
delayof  gratification  and  body  concepts  (5Vopen  vs*  closed  self<^ 
concept    <6)  level  pf  economic  consumption  <7)  level  of  asplra- 
tlons  for  educatilon  <8)  amount  of  English  used  In  the  home  arid     ,  ^ 
<9)  overall  traditionalism*  JJithln  the  general  variable  of  stress 
we  chose  to  "study;  <i)  fear  of  victimization  <2)  aggression  values 
and  <3)^t1ie  projection  of  negative  feelings  Into  human  relationships 


^  MEraODOLOCY  '        ^  ' 

We  chose  to  utilize  a  longitudinal  design  with  several  con- 

*  *       I  '  ' 

trol  .elements*    We  chose  a  targe£  e^cperlmental  commMi^lty  (Norway 

'  *  '       ■      /  ^ 

House),.£tnd.  a  baseline  control  community  (Oxford  HoMse)*    We  test* 

1*-  k/ 

ed  these  Coimnunltles  before  television  arrived^  one  and  a  half 


years  after  television  arrived  In  the  target  Qpmmunlty  but  not. In 


the  control  cotranunlty  and  four  years  after  television  had  arrlve<i 
In  the  target  Community  and  still  not  yet  In  the  cont/ol  communitx 
We  th^en  tejsted  the  control  community  a  fourth  time  one  and  a  half 
years  after  It  had  finally  obtained  television*    We  ^u|)plemented 
our  controls  by  testing  E^jgfc-Canadlans  (Winnipeg)  with  twenty 
years  of  prior  exposure  to  television  and  by  testing  a  Native  com- 
munlty  (japkhead)  which  at  the  start  of  qur  study  already  had 
^flve  years  of  prior  exposure  to  television* 

,  '        In^  addition^  we  divided  subject's  Into  M-  and  io-  exposed, 

'       *.  *  ' 

categories  and  observed  tjhe  extent  to  which  this  wlthln-*tofmnunlty 
exposure  to  television  dajtia  coincided «wlth  data  which  represented 
the  difference  between  unexposed  aifid  exposed  communities « 

In  collecting  our  dpta,»  we  employed  psychological  projective 

#  If 

tests»  sociological  questaonnalres»  Hudson  Bay  sal^s  records^  and 
field  o^servatlOTts  and  Interviews  ^conducted  by  anthropologists 
trained  In  In-d^pth  long-range  ethnological  procedures*  . 

-In  the  presefitatlon  Of  findings  whlcK  follows*  the  findings 
are  listed^  accocdlng  ^to  tie  data*  collection  procedure  employe^'d 

and^  as  w£ir»  scoring  procedures^  are  outline^]  as  each  variable 

'  "    ^  '  * 

Is  preseftte.d.  f 

'     ^       /  MODERNIZATION  FINDINGS 


A*    Evidence  From  PsycholoR^tal  Testing 


/  V5 


1*  '  Preference  for  Native  vs*  Euro  'as  role  models 

Instruments  and  scoring 

^    Subjects  were  ln<^lvldually  shown  twelve  pictures  all 
*^       ,    on'O^^page*    The  pictures  were  of  male  and  female 
adults  of  caucasold»  negr61d»  and  Itidlan  heritage* 
Subject?^  were  then  asked  the  following  questions: 
.  -  '     '  ' 

K    Let's  pretend  that  one*  of  these  peopie  is  a  bad 
^    person  who  hfs  captured  afiother  person^    Then  a  good 
person  com^s.  to  save  the  one  who  has  b^en  captured* 
(a)    Who  Is  the  bad  person? 
(b>    Who  Is  the  good  person? 
(c)    Who  Is  saved?     ■  — 


2*     If^  we  were  Co  pretend  that  some  of  these  people  aVe 
villains  who^aoP  to  kill  somebody,  who  are  the  villains? 

3*    Who  ^re  the  ones  whp  are  killed  by  the  villains?  ^ 

The  answers       fhese  questions,  were  then  tabulated  accOrd 
ing  to  the  peurcentage  of'tiniie  subjectsichose  in-group  or 
out^roup'  to  fill  the  various  fantasy  ,rol6s* 

*   .        '      -  .         .  *    '  , 

rgsujlts  ,  '       ,     ^      '       *         '  ,       '  ^       *  ' 

There  is  ^deplded  £vidence*of^  increasiqg^ut-grdjiip  ideiir 
tity  at  the,  experimental  community  after  ^he  arrival  of 
television,  apd  the  effect  seems  to  repeat  itself  at  the 
control  ^con^^npity  after  it^  received  televis^ionV  The'' 
category  that,  is  most  effected  (i*e*  where  in^group  iden-* 
tiUjfffall^  the  mojst  and  out-groUp  identity  Increases  the 
jucfgt)  1^ th^  category  of  the  Kero  or  good  ►person  Aid  it 
is  tKe  caucasi^,^- nor  the  black;  who  ibises  the  most  ih 
.this  category' at  the  expense  of  the  Native* 

IfiformaMon'abouV  out-^Rroup  ^ 
^"instruments  and  scoirinE 
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^  '  Scoring  is  b^sed  upon  re^ponse'^^  to,  the-jct^stlons  wttich' 
^fofl^w;  ^^j'*-'    ■'  *  .     to     *■  '  * 

(t>^  What  Is  a/Canadi]it?      *  \' 
^li)    W%<i$  Canada?  \  .  ' 

*   (iiS)   i)ov$9U  live  ift ^Canada?      .  ^ 
^    ^  Xiv)  ^  Is  y<^:f^.com^|i^jr  in  CJii^daT^  ^  ^  * 

'  vvi)\  ^ri^^q\i  *a  Cahp^n?    .  ,  ' 

High' out-grouR^/id^^t^  and  high^^ffotmatiotl'about  out^- 
^--.^grfSfM  is^sc<JreV  whJ^in  question  1#  subjects  identify 
the  tJ^pf  ^sin^djii^^^^^l a  ref  ejjence  ,to  citizensliip  rather 
than  to     iioc(&*y ,^eap^  .a  beeV^  ^ -non^Indianj  or  a  power 
^       Hgurf  Alike  RCyp^ jVwWn ,  in  que^stion,2,'  they  give  some 
meaningfuJ  (3efjn^ipn  of  "Canada'*,  aS  for  example  **a 
country's  'U^nrf  vHere  Canadians /I ive*S  rathef  than  say- 
ing "1  don-'^t  l^o^'l^ '6r\makihg  an 'erroneous  statement  like 
**a*prKince  ^i'Man^tpBa**;    when  they  arfswer  **yes*', '"yes" 
,arid  respe'Q^^^y^^jto  que^ions*^,  4  and  5;  an<t  tiJhen  , 

they  identify^thei^cP^lvies  as^a  Catiadian  in  question  6*'- 
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results 

Relative  to  thef  control  groups  the  experlniental  group 
<fc  ,  exhibits  a  modest 'increase  in  informatioi}  about  the  out-* 

group.    The  data  further  suggest  that  the  effect  may  be 
repeating  itseTf  in  the  control  ^community"  aftel:  it 
received  television. 

A  breakdown  of  ^the  responses  to  question  1  (What  is^a 
Canadiai^?")'  shdws  some  interesting  evidence    of  the  na- 
ture of  the  gain  in  information  about  the  out-*group  that 
is*  occurring*  ^  ,  ^ 

Relative  to  the  control  community^  the  experimental  com-* 
"    /     munity  improved  its  original  tendency  to  consider  a  beer» 
hockey  player,  or, authority  figure  as  the  most ^re levant 
definition  of  **What  is  a  Canadian**.    While  the  control 
group^  showje^an  overall  improvement  of  2S%  in  identity 
with  out-grou^,  the  experimental  community  improvecl  by 
^4%*    When  television  entered  the  control  community^  it 
improved  its  out-^group  identity  by  47%* 

3*    Style  of  responding  to  questions 

instrunients  and '  dcorinp  j 

Responses  by  the  experimental  and  control  communities  to 
39  sentence  cogpietion  items  in  our  questionnaire  were 
tabulated  to ^determine^  for  each  community^  the  percent 
of ^. subjects /whQ  responded  to  items  in  the  way  tnat  was 
most  populw^mong  a  reference  group  of  same.  age\Euro- 
Canadians* 

results  -  ^ 

There  is  no  indication  that  .the  experimental  ^roup»  reW 
,4tive  tp  the  cpntrol  groups  has  become  more  similar  to  <the 
out-*groap  in.  tesponding  to  questions  afte^  rbe^rrival  of 
television*    Hor  is  there  any  inditation  ol'a  modernizing 
e££ect^  at^  the  control  community  after  it^eceived  televisions 


^      (f'^*-   ^^""^^^^^'^y       out-group  In  abstraction  behavior  ( 


Cree  traditionally  focused  upon  cpncrete-sltuatlonal  orien- 
tations to  the  problems  of  the  world  (Granzberg  1976i^.  In 
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ii  st;fl>lf  syjittm  memory  and  detail  serves  well  as  a  frame  ^ 
oj  ^reCorence*     In  a  changing  system,  however,  such  as  that 
found  In  urban,  Industrialized  society,  reliance  upon  memory, 
detail  and  concrete  pre-arrange'd  solutions  to  problems  Is 
disadvantageous^  for  adjustment  entails  versatile,  adapta-* 
blllty*    It  re<}ulres  a  person  ablQ  to  adjust  to  ways  of  ^ 
making  a  living  which,  perhaps,  were  never  eyen  conceived 
of  by  the  parental  generation*    In  this  situation,  ^en^ral" 
abstract^ solutions  are  more  efficient  than  concrete  situa- 
tion-specific solutions*    Hence  out-^group  Identity  might  be 
revealed  In  an  Increasing  use  of  ^enerallzed-abstijact  orlen-* 
tatlons  to  the'world  (Munroe). 

There  were  four  measures: 

(I)  Short  vsi  long  range  orientation^.    The  tendency^  to  com-' 
plete  an  ambiguous  thought  with  reference^  to  short'rapge  or 
lt>ng  range  goals* 

(II)  Particularity  of  body  conception*    The  tendency  to 
refer  to  a  part  of  the  body  rather  thai^  the  body  as  a  whole 
when  reference  to  the  body  Is  made. 

(ill)    Delay  of  gratification.    The  ability  to  delay  . grati- 
fication and  to  wait  for  a  l^rge  reward  rather  than  select- 
ing the  alternative  of  a  smaller  but  more  Immediate  reward* 
iiv)    Tilling  accuracy*    The  ^blllty  to  accurately  estimate 
a'pre-detennlned' length  of  time* 

a*     short  versus  long-range  orlentatlori 

■Instruments  and  scoring  ,  ^ 

Scores  were^derlved  from  responses  to  three  ambiguous  un- 
completed sentences  which  could  be  completed  either  by 
"  reference  to  long  range  goals  or  to  short  range  goals. 
TJie  three  sentence  completion  litems  were; 

"^(1)'   ''The  man  wanted  to  slioot  a  moose,  but  he  couldn't 

find  any,  sd  he  ..*?V 
^  (2)    ''A  boy  was  walking  In  the  bush  and  then  he  came  to  a 
streani*  *What  did  he  do  then?",! 
(3)   *"TKe  mat^  wanted  to  chop  some  more  wood  but  It  was 
star£lng  to  get  dark  so  ^e 

resfilts 

Relative  to  the  control  group,  there  was  Increasing  short 
range  orlentatloir^t  the  experimental  community,  especially 
among  the  hl^exposed  and  especially^ In  the  novelty  period  ^. 
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af^er  the  arrival  of  television*    There  is  evidence  ofa^ 
slstllar  result  at  the  contrcfl  conmiunity  after 'It  recej 
television* 

particularity  of  bcfdy  conception  ^ 

strmnents  and*  scoring  *  ' 

Siores  were^  derlv^'from  responses  to  the  question  "The 
*  m^n  was 'sick  because  *  \*'?"    Responses  which  referred  t6 
a  part  of  the  body  vrtiich  was*  afflicted  (e*g*  *tj*he  broke 
his  l6g*0  rather  than  an  overall  disease  j[.>«'lie  had  a, 
cold")  were  scored  as. particularistic  responses* 

results  ^ '     '   >  '     '  - 

There  are  no  effects  discernible ^In  the  data^ 

^  ^  ■  \ 

c*    delay  of  fjratlf Icatlon  ability  - 

Instruments  and  scoring  ,  _ 
* 

Upon^xoinpletlon  of  testings  subjects  were  told  that  they' 
couTd  have  a*candy  bar  as  a  reward*    They  were  given  the 
optlotl  o^taklng^one  c£(T}dy  bar  limoedlately  or  waiting  a 
week  and* then^, having  two  candy  bars*  ^   ,  . 


result-s 

— V 


There  is  a  consistent  cross-sectional  dlf«Eerence  between 
hlr-  and  lo^exposed  subjects**  Hl^expose^  subjects  at  all 
three  te^lngs  are  moi;;^  likely  to  t:ake  dne  bar  right, away 
than  lo-^exposed  subjects*    No  television^ effects  are  dls-^ 
cernlble*  ^  . 

*    -  *  (* 
d*    ttmlnft  accuracy 

_         _  »  '      ^   -  ' 

Instruments  and  scoring 


Subjects  «were 'asked  to  estimate  a  30*se<;ond  span  of  time* 
Their  accuracy, wa^  measured  by  a  atop,  wa^ch*  , 
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ijQcreasfts  In  the  purchase  of  ii^xx^s  that  may  represent  an  ^  ^ 
attempt  by  tl^e  ^ople  to  make  their  behaviour  more  closely 
parallel  that  of  city  people*    There  Is  Increased  purchase 
of  household  beautlf Icat^lon  and  cleanlng^  Items,  personal  ^ 
beauty  aids',  dry  pre-sweetened  cereal  j  TV  dinners  and  other 
quick  foOdd,  and  health  aids* 

Evidence  From  Participant  Observarion  Field  Woyk  and  Interviewing 

Field  observations  corroborate  data  collected  Sy  ques- 
tionnaire and  prpjective  testing*    After  the  arrival  of  tele- 
vision, children  were  seen  to^more  frequently  take  Euro  hero 
figures  as  xole  models  (CJ  Hanks  1980:316,  Granzberg  1980; 118*119) 
A'kung  fu  series  produced  a  wave  of  karate  behaviour*    Olympic  * 
telecasts'  frqp  Honitreal  produced  a  lengthy  period  during  which 
young  adults  turned  the^ir  yards  into^makeshift  training  centers' 
fo^  the  practice  of  such  events  as  weight  lifting  (using  a  pole 
and  two  car  wheels)  and  pole  vaulting  (two  upright  pol&s^  oiie 
across,  and  a  car  seat  for  landing)*    The.  ^Tonz**  of  ^Ifappy  Days'* 
became  very  popular  and  children  tal^ked.  to  each  other  ^th      .  ^ 
phrases  such  as  **sit  on  it"  and  "woe'**  '  The  'Velco'fce  Back  Kotter*' 
series  caused  one  class  of  relatively 'slow  learners  to  be  called 
*^sweat  hogs*** 

Numerous  othei^texampl^  of  copying  could  b^' given*  '  B6t  in 
general  itTcan  be  said  that  children  acted  like,  and  talked 
ike  television  hero  figures  and  copied    situations  seen  on 
television*    These  situations  often  suggest^  macho  and  agg- 
ressive behaviour'pattern^*    Parents  and  other  adults  noted  ^ 
1  such  ^f$ects  and  were  vocal  about  their  complaincs*  that 
I  television^was  causing  their  children  to  act  more  aggres'sive 
i  and  more  sexual  and  iQore  unruly* 

Although  the  behaviour  results  of  outgroap  identity  have  been 
somewhat  problematical  and  stressful,  observations  suggest  tTiat 
j  there  are  accompanying  gains  i^  knowledge  about  the  outside 
Iworld  which  are  more  clearly  acceptable  to  the  community* 
^Children  coming  to  school  now  are  far  bette«^at  speaking  English 
,than  was  the  case  prior  to  television  when  there  was  very  little 
iEnglish  in  thehome*  ^Now  they  have  television  and  Sesame  Street 
^to  profit  from*    As  well,  teachers  say  that  .k'howledge  of  city 
^ife  and  of  geography  and  science  have  expanded  considerably  due 
po  television*    Stuflents  are  now  better  aware  of  freeways,  oceans, 
inbuntainOf animal  life,  space  science^  escalators,  and  all  manner 
of  Western  innovations,  and  geographic  data^of  which  they  never 
have  had  any  firs1t**hand '>^cquaintance  *  ,       '      ^  '  * 
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<hy  the  otlior  hartd,  «althouf*ti  there  is  ample  evldetiQe  of  in- 
creasing oittgrpup  ideifitity"  and' infonndti$>n  about  the  out^group  . 
after  the  arrival  of  television^  observation  also  reveals  k 
persistence  of  traditional  patterns.  Problem-solving  continues' 
to  be  based  upon  observation*    There  is  a  persistence  of  animis- 
tic interpretations  of  health  atfd  welfare*    There  is  a  persis- 
tence of  fear  of  the  out^groOp/'  There  is  persistence  of  con- 
cr^e  situational  patterns  of  thought*    There  is  persistence 
of  the  use  of  metapho^  in  storyre^lng*-   There  is  persistence  ; 
of  stoicism  in  facial  demeanor  and  emotional  control^  and  ^      /  ^ 
there  i3  persistence  of  non-lineal  time  orientations. 

'    ^    Overall  Summary  bF  Television's  impact  on  Modernization  /' 

The  hypothesis  that  the  introduction  of  television  into  a 
}4ative  community  will  spur  moden^izat^on  is' only  partially  con-*  ^ 
firmed*    It  indicates  that  in  ^he  case,  of  Algotikians^  surface 
identifications  and  copying  xyf  our^group  behaviour  does  take 
place*    There  is  increasing  use  of  out-g^oup  as  role  models^  ' 
increasing  information  about  out-group>  increasing  purchase  bf 
items  characteristic  -of  the  Qut'-group  style  bf  life>  increasing. 

desire  for  information  and  participation  in  9ut'"grou^  life>  and  '  V 

increasijig  use  of  out^group  Ijanguage  in -the  home*  .On  the  other    '  ^  *  ' 

hand>  measures  of  the  extent  of  increasing  behaviour  parallels 
to  out-group  in' termsr  of  deeper-lyings  thought  prpcesses  are   ^        ;         ^  ■ 
largely, negative*    Measures  of  concrete  situational  orientation 

and  of  problem-solving  strategies  show  a  Persistence  of  the  « 

'  .  /  «  '  ^ 

Algonkian  idiom  in  spite  of  television.    This  is  not  surprising  ^ 

to  the  student  of  Algonkian  life  for  such  {>ersistenc&  of  tradi* 

tions  has  be^n  commented  upon  prev%>usly  by  other  scholars  who 

suggest  that  Algon^an  ppople  have  a  peculiar,.ablllj&y  to  adapt  >     i  . 

*     '  *     I  ' 

to  change  witK  surface  adjustments  which, *are  fulLy  incorporated 

within  the  framework  of  (traditional  thought*. 

■  We  no^  shift  our  foetus  to(a  coA^idc^ation  of  the  impact  of 

teli^vlsion  upon  levels  of  stress  in  A^onkian  communities. 

<    .     ■       *  * 
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STRESS  FINDINGS 

, — 7  T~  


Fear  of  victimization* 

f  ■  ' 

ITftstruiaents  ana-  scorlnj^ 


Vlot4jQi2a£^n*  dcores^  trare  derived  from  responses  to  seven 
sentence  completions.    Included  among  these  were  "Two  boys.^ 
were  hunting  when  something  happened.    What  happened*^ 
"A  girl  wad  faaby^sltMng  when  something  happenedv  What 
happened.*S  "The  boy  jras  running  because...?"  Responses 
were',  scored  accorcflng  to  whether  or  not^a  situation  of 
conf r-ontat£on  wlth^  danger  t/as  Imagined.    The  more  such 

dangers  were? Imagined^  the  higher  the  victimization' scpre. 

■  >  .  ^ 

results  * 

'    Relative  to  .the  control  groups  .there  were  decreasing- fears 
of  victimization  at  the'  expeflmentaT  community  after  the 
arrival  of  televlslon>-  but  no  similar  effect  was^  observable 
at  the 'control  community  aftar  it  received  television.  If 
anything)  the  effects*  at  tVe  control  community  are  reversed. 
There  may  be  Increasing  fears>  and  particularly  among  the 
lo-expo^ed.  '    '      .  V 

:  "     .  ^  ^ 

Aggression      ,       '  *^ 
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.a.    evidence  from  .psychological  tests 

Intetistements-anj  scoring  ^  -  ' 

Aggression, scores,  were  derived  from  responses  to  seven 
sentence  completions.    Included  among  these  trare  "What 
would  you  do  If  someone  kicked  you?">  "What  would  you  do 
If  someone  called  yoU  a  name?" ^  *^at  would  you  do  If 
*   someone  threw  a  ston&at  ^ou  and  hit  you  with  It?*'  Re- 
sponses were  scord^  according  to  whether  they  Indicated^ 
a  preference  to  Ignore  the,  provocation^  run  away  from  it^ 
or  seek  help  (these  all  being  scored  as  non-aggressive) 
or  a 'preference,  to  retaliate  In  kind:  , 

results  '       *  ^ 

Cl)    Negative. jp^frelatlon  Betwen  Afte  and  Amount  Of  Aggression 

(2)'  felatlve  to  the  control  group,  there  ihas  Increasing 
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naftrc^sslon  at  thfc  experimetlCa^communiCy  after  Che 
arrival  .of  television*^    This  effect  was  not  repllcat^' 
ed  at  the  contrpl  coimnunlty  ^f  ter*  It  received  tele* 
vision/  They  continued  a  trend  toward  less  aggre'sslon* 

1)*      evidence  fr-om  ofeseirvatlon  *        '  ^ 

Observations  eft  tbB,  target  (Granzberg  19S0)  and 
cont^rol-  (Hanks  19S0)  communities  and  also  at  the 
^        Saulteaux  control  comunlty  (Steljibrlng  1980)  corrob- 
arate  Incr^Mng  level  a.  of  aggressive  behaviour  among 
^  children  atrd^,  aS  well»  among  adults  after  the  arrival 

of  television*    There  areimore  fights^  greater  use  of 
dangerous/ weapons »  greater  physical  damage  and  lots  of 
copying  jof  the  behaviour  of  mac'ho  television  "stars'\ 

3#    Perception  of  stress  In  human  relationships' 

*  /  "  * 

instruments  ^nd  scoring 

\'     ■        '    W     '         *  "  '  '  ^  -  ' 

Stress  Iti  human  relationships  scores  were^  derived  from 

responses  to  four  photog):aphs *    Subjects  were  asked  '*Vhat 
Is  happening?";  '*Vhat  are«they  thlnkli^  about?*'.    If  sub- 
jects fia\t  amlcable^thpiights  and  relationships »  no  stress  . 
was  s€fored«    But  If  they  envisioned  negative  relationships 
or  thoughts  the  response  was  scored  as  indicative  of  stress* 


data  Indicates  that  relative  to  the  control  group»'  the 
eicperlmental  group  Increased  their  tendency  to  t^ercelve 

Stress  In  human  relationships  after  television  arrived*  > 

f  '  ^  '  

fThls  effect. was  dlscemable  both  In  the  novelty  and  lohger 

fi  range  periods  and  also  at  the  control  comnmnlty  aftcfr  It 

.  received  televlslort^    There  Is  also  a  suggestion  th^  lo^s 

are  most  ef fected»- at  least  In  the  novelty  period*  The 

data  fndlcates  that  human  relationships  undergo  extra  strain 

In, both  compttunieles  after  the  arrival  of  television* 

Summary  of  Findings  on  Television's  Iropuct  Upon  Stress 

Our  data  confirms  our  Initial  hypothesis  .that  the  lntrodij|:tlon 
of  televlsl&n  Into  a  Native  community  will  produce  stress*  5ut 
^e  have  discovered  that  the  nature  of  that  stress  varies  according 
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to  the  level  of  integxatlon  and  solidarity  in  the  community*  Wher^ 
integration  is  low»  stress  centers  around  ii^easing  aggression* 
Wf.ere  integration  is  high»    stress  c<^nters  upon  incr^t^sing  fears 
of  being  victimized.    In  both  cases »  increasing  strain  in  human 
.r^lationshi|$s,is  produced  and  is  reflected  In  increasing  impU"  * 
tations  of  negativity  in  human  relationships*. 

*     OVERALL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  TELE-  ^ 
VISION  UPON  STRESS  AND  MODERNIZATION 

The  data  supports  the  hypothesis  that  the  introduction,  of 
television  into  a  Native  community  produces  stress*    The  data 
only  partially  supports  the  hypothesis  that  television .modernizes. 
In' both  case^  the  exact  nature  of  television's  impact  could  not 
have  be^t^tedicted  J^y  extxapoTating  from    prtor  research.    The  i,,. 
most  applicable  generalization .  from;th6  l;Lteratui;ft  is  t^at  tele- ^ 
vision^s  impact  is  highly  conditioned  by  pre-existing  dispositions 
in  the  Viewing  audience.        ^  *  ^ 

In  the  case  of  stress*  we  have  feen  that  a^soIidS1:y»  inte- 
grated community  may  overcome  (Television's  aggressy>n  inducing  ^ 
potential  and  swerve  children  toward  a  more  traditional*  non- 
aggressive  stance.    We  have  seen  that  a  less  integrated  community  ' 
may  be  unable  to  sw^y  the  more  impulsive  ones  and  may  have  increas-^ 
ing  levels  of  aggression  with  which  to  deal*    Stress  is  created 
in  both  cases*    But  in  tlie' one'  it  is  due  to  heightened  pressure 
for  caution  and  wariness  while^in  the  oth^r  it  is  due-to  the  burd-. 
en  of  dealing  with  abnormal  levels  of  aggressive  attitude* 

These  data^e  consistent  with  the  view  that  a  major  impact 
sbapiPg  role  is  ^ayed  by  the  m^antngs  imparted  to  television  by 
pre-existing  traditions  of  coninunication.  '  Analog.ie_s  tj?  breaming 
and  conjuring  (traditional  Cree^ techniques  for  accomplishing  live- 
long-distance  comimjnication)  give  television  meanings*  wlfUch  make 
it  highly  "relevant  to  a  Cr|*  child's  search  for  identity  and  g:uidanc 
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WhcreT  these  analogies  are  not  qudllfled  with  effective  cautions, 
as  In  t'he  less  Integrated  cqinmunlty,  'television  models  and  Infor- 
motion  produce  the  heightened  aggression  and  lowered  victimization 
fears  that  are  observed* 

But  when  these  analogies  are  qualified  with  effective  cautions 
when  children  are  consistently  warned  that  television  ma^  be  evil, 
that  It  Is  bad  conjuring  by  the  White  Han,  that  It  1^  like  an  evil 
shaman^s  soul-stealing  shaking  tent  and  should  therefore  be  reject- 
ed>  then  the  Introduction  of  television  produces  the  heightened 
fears  and  decreasing  levels  jof  aggression  that  are  observed  In 
the  Integrated  conmmnlty*  .  ^  , 

It  seems,  however^  In  the  case^of  modernization,  that  c^u**., 
tlons-  9re  .not  enough  to  override  ^he  great  status  enhancement  of 


'the  out-group  produced  by  television*  *As  a  resul^t,  regdrdl^ss  of 
thd  Integration  level  of  Ihe  community, ^  children  increase  tnelr 
Ic^tity  with  the  out-group  but  not  enough  to  modetnlze^  the  basic 
Idiom  of  thought  addressed  to  complex . Issues  nor^enou^h  to  alter 
the  basic  concrete**sltuatlonal  orientation  us^d  to  deal  with  the  world* 

\  • 

We  shall  detail  the^role  of  Algonklan  culture  and  traditions 
In  shaping  television  Impact.  In  the  chapter  to  follow* 
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CHAPTER 

EjtPUNATION  OF  IMPACT  AND  MEANING  OF  TELEVISION  AMONG  ALGOHKIANS 

^         .  Introdttcttoil    '        ^  > 

In  chapter  2  we  outlined  the  meanings  and  uses  by  which  Algon- 
>klans ^approach  television*    In  chapter  3  we  outlined  the  Impact  of 
teUvis^on  among  Algonklans*    Itf  this  chapter  we"  shall  demonstrate 
the  Interaction  betwee^these  variables* 

We  shall  Interpret  the  Impact  and  meaning  of  television  amongi^ 
Algonklans  according  to  ten  factors  of  ^Igonklan  life*  These'are; 
1*    traditions  of  communication  thr^ough  dreaming^  .Conjuring 

an<f  storytelling*  '  * 
2*    animls'tlc  tradition  of  Image  making  and  sorcery* 
3*    television  Illiteracy*  ^ 

4*    concrete-pragmatic  orientations*  ' 
5^    negative  expectations  for  Western  man  and  his  technology* 
6,'    community  solidarity*  ^       '  ^ 

7*  *  soclal--conimunal  Interest*  ^ 
8*'  transformational  adaptation  strategy*  ~  *  N 

9*    stresses  of*reserve  life* 
10*    certain  taboos*  /  *^ 

■  L  ^ 

Explaining  Increased  Out-Croufi  Identity  ^ 


"T" 


^  1  *    ThB  role  of  traditions  of  comnma^atlon  through  dream^nR  and 
conjuring^ 


When  television  entered  Algonklgn  society  and  was  seen  tb  pro- 

*  •       '  * 

vide  the  service  of  llv^^  long-^dlstance' communication^  there  was  a 
natural  tenjJency  to  generalize  the.  uses  and  meanings  associated  with 
traditional  llve^  long--dlstance  communication  devices  onto  television* 
This  tendency^  which  Is  a  wc;ll  understood  pdrt  of  the  core  concept 
of  diffusion  that  has  long  been  a  bulwark  of  anthropology^  waS  soll<^^ 
Ifled  by  the  fact  that  Algonklans  chb^e  to  use  their  Natlvje  word  for 
shaking  tent       t^e^ word  which  refers  to  television  and  by  the  fact 
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■  * 

Chat  .they  told  stories  and,  jokes  which  made  the  analogy  between  con- 

t>l: 


i    pir  i  rij'^  ^tiuA  f  I'i  f  vi^  j  on  ftxpHcit 


As  a  result^  from  the  very  beginning,  one  direction  toward 


\ 


which  the  Algonkian  television  experience  was  focusedwaS  that  of 
'utiIizfn^:.televl,sion  (just  as  dreams  and  shaking  tents  were  utilized) 

for  fijuling  out  about  the  future^  for  making  contact  with  powerful 
^halper  figures  and  for  receiving  personally  meaningful  messages. 

Thus,  analogies^between  television  and  traditions^  of  connriunica-* 

t^n\^t.ough  conjuring  and  dreaming  reinforced  the  "role  of  ^television 

as  an  educational  device  and  especially  as  a  source  of  infonnation 

about  the  outside  world*  ^  In  addition,  because  conjuringf  and  dreatn-^ 

ing  were  'serious  business  and  did  not  include  any  artifical  *'made  up** 

scenes,  television  was' given  perhaps  undue  credence  as  an  informa- 

tionM  device  ai^d  efforts  to  develop  a  health^  skepticism  towards  it 

were  ^m^ered*  "  ^  ^ 

^  ■       '  .* 

These  traditions  also  give  television  adde^.itnp^ct  as  a  source  ^ 

of  roTe~roodels*    This  is  clearest  Mn  the  Qase  of  children  who*  tra- 

'ditionatly»  were  c'oached  tb  strive  for  powerful  dreams  and  visions 

"in  whicK  a^Spirit  Helper  would  give  them  a  power  and  direction  in 

-lite*    This  was^t'he  vision  quest*  ,  The  metaphorical  description  of 

television  aj  a  dream  or  as  a  shaking  tent  (plac^es  where  superhero 

figures  traditionally  appeared)  adds  to  the  child^s  tendency  to  he 

receptive  to*it  as  a  source^f  hero  figures  a^ter  whicli  behaviour 

rr^'ay  be  tnod^lted* 

2*  -The  ^role  of  reserve  life  stresses 

Adding  to  thl^  tiraditianally-based  tendency  to  search  for  super-" 
heroes  who  will  be)_a.  guide*  in  life  is  the  deficit  in  self-esteem  and 
confldejice  v^ich  is  produced  by  the  acculturation^pressures  of  re- 
serve 4ife*  "  "  ^  ■  , 

f f icultf  es  of  taking  up  the  *old  ways  ofrsubsist.ence^^oupled 
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with  the  lack  of  adequate  wage  labour  .on  the  reserve,  has  resulted 
In  mass  uifemployment alcohol  dependence,  a  relative  absence  of  firm 
and  attractive  sex  role  models,  and  an  often  tense  inter,-*g,enef  at  Ion 
relationship*  / 

In  order  to  override  the  feelings  of  Inadequacy  generated  by 
'-eserve  life,  there  Is  a  readiness  within  the  Algonk'lan  child  to  ^ 
seek  external  non^reserve  models  t^  pattern  his  behaviour  and  to  be 
especially  reteptlve  to  power  figures*    Quite  often  it  Is  Western  Man 
who  is' seen  as  power^j^Tand  m^cho  and  who  becomes  an  attractive  role 
model*    Movies  and  television  were  the  main  source  £or  Identifying 
witii  the  macho  Western  Man  model,  but  now  with  movies  being  sJ>own 
less  frequently  due  to  the  popularity  of  television,  television 
models  are  paramount* 

'  3*    Thfr  role  of  televis;lQn  illiteracy 

Identification  and  copying  q^televlslon  'Istars"  is  further? 
, enhanced  by  television  illiteracy*    Children  are  not  fully  apprised 
of  the  artificial  qualities*  in  television*    They  are  nof  sure  how 
programs  are  made*    Many  believe  that .  television  '*stars^^  trul^  live 
their  television  roles  in  real  life*    They,  in.  fact,  oft^'n  do  not 
differentiate  "real  life"  from  *'TV  roles"*    Their  dlfflcuUles  in 
differentiating  between  fact  an<i  fiction  on  television  intensifies 
their  enchantment  with  television  "heros"* 

4*    The  role  of  traditional  image  theory  T  ^ 

Alg6nk^an  traditions,  of  image-makirjg  and  imitative  magic  further 
complicate  the  problems*    Traditionally,  images  of  objects  were  felt 
to  ho^se  the  spirit  of  the  object  portrayed*  ^5hamen  would  make  an 
image  of  an  object  fo/  purposes  of  imitative  magic.  Even  the  spoken 
or  written  name  of  an  object  w|s  felt  to  hold  its  spiritual  essence 
(hencta  the  refusal  tp  utter  the  name  of  a  dec&ased  lest  the  gho5t 
rotui;n)*    Pho^x>graphs  were  feared  by  many  Cre^  as  soul-^capturing. 
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<Ievi ces*  ^  ^And  f^^rrovs  were  feit  to  reflect  images  of  sou  1  s * 

Thus,  images  *t)£  things  were  felt  ^?oi'Kave  an  innate  connection  ' 
with'the  literal  reality*    And  to  the  extetnt  that  this  Idea  persist^         .    .    -  - 
"today,  and  our  field  work  suggests  that  it  is  n6t  totally' lost^ 
images  on  television  ar*fe  leTit  still  further  credence*        *  '        "  ' 

5i    Role  of  story*tel  ling  traditions  -  , 

*  T  '  *  '  *     '  f  \  * 

Stories^ are  an  Important  educational  device  .tn  non-Western 
^society*    Through  the  presentation  o^f  short,  entertaining,  easily  -  * 

fnemor i ze d  plots  In  which  characters  and  events  are  carefully  ' - 
engineered  to  stand  as  metaphor^  for  higher  concepts  of^morallty, 
principle  and  prediction,  stories  gentM^nd  eff^cclvely  educate^ 
growing  In  Importance '  and  relevance  as  the  child^s  awarenesj;  and, 
experience  expands*  When  TV  arrives  in  a  Native  community,  it  ^ 
\  *  inevitably  becomes  one  of  Its  most  important  storytellers  and,  as 
sucht  acquires  *the  metaphorical',  reyelational  meanings  associated 
with  the  ^tory*    This  fuels  its  use  as  an  educational  device  and  '      -  ^ 

*  .  f  m 

adds  to  the  importance  of  television  hero  figures  as  moi^els  for 

life  and  as  sources  of  important  information  about  llfe^ 

*  " 

6*    The  roU  of  coney te*pragmatic  orientations 

*  *  * 

Tfte  u?ve  of  television  6or  education  and  information  is  aug* 
mented  by  the  practical  ■  idiom  by  which  Algonkians.  deal  v>ith  life. 
The  tradition  of  embedding  concepts  in  detaiUand  of  attending  to  ^  ^ 

consequence' and  example  produces  a  mind  habituated  to  seeking  and 
expecting  consequential  and  personal  meafiings  i^  stoVies*  Such 
appLroach  is  applied  to  televisions,  and  information  af  an  educa-  ' 
tionalt  .useful  nature  is  sought. even  In  instances  where,  often 
unbeknownst  to  the  Algonkian  viewer,  stories  are  sheer  fantasy  and 
have  no  practical  lessons  to  impai't*  «  -  ^  - 


^  .  V 
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7*    The  role  ot  transfdrmatlo^iar  adaptive  strategies 

Further  enhancing  t&tevislon  as  a  role  modelling  and  inEormation 
medium  Is  the  Algonkian  strategy  of  transformational  adaptation, 
this  strategy  conditions  the  Algonkian  viewer  to  seek  role  play  data 
from  television  Inforder  to  employ  an  elaborate  game  of.survlv<iK 
this  game  consists  of  expedient  transformations  of  identity  to  suit 
particular  situations  but  without  changes  in  underlying  values  and 
motives,,  ConfMcts  between  Internal  patterns  and  external  surface 
behavloqr  are  either  perceived  as  secondary  to  the  more  important 
drive  to  exploit  the  external  env^rornnent  in  order  to  satisfy  one's 
material  w^nts  or  are  resolved  by  ingeniously  flexible  coding  gym- 
.nasties  by  which  new  and  strange  behaviours  are  subsumed  within 
tradltlonallyValued  activities*      '  -    '  / 

In  suntmary  then-  the  Increasing  out-group  identity  producetl  by 
television  among  ^Igonklans  may/^e  explained  in  part  by  tJie  action 
of  analogies'  between  television  and  cunjuring  and  dreaming  which 
enhance  television's  meaning  as  a  source  of  heros  and  identity  and 
truth  atid  revelations;  by  pressures  of  reserve  IXfe  which  create 

^    insecurity  and  inter-generation  strain  and  which,  thereby,  create 

.  V  *  ^  /        .  '  * 

needs  for  herO  ^figures  and  external  role  models;  by  television  lllit-'* 

.  -  .  '  / 

eracy  and  imitative  magic  themes  ^which  intensify  the  impacft  and  ^ 

credibility  .of  trcttevislon  heros^  by  concrete  pragmatic  orientations  * 
ahd  analogies  b^TweeQ-^elevis-ion  and  story  telling  whi^h  predispose 
children  to  seek  neWsy/^pformation  and  practical  revelations  from 
television^  and  by.  transXormati^nal  adaptive  stra-t<egles  which  xre^te  f 
Inclination  to  use  tel^ision  for  adaptation  and  for  opportunistic 


role  play  behaviour*"^' 

Explaining  the  Lack  of  Modernlaation  in  Deeper  Lying  thought 
Processes  and  in/the  Basic  Idiom  for  Solving  Problems  and 
Facing  Ljf e  ' 

>6^explanation*of  thiis  ^finding  is  found  in  the  vtsry  adapL- 
accounts  <n  part  for  great  .suVf^ico  chdiiff 
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Af  j^onkinn;.  ^irr  qui^  willlnf^  Lo '^^apt  Surface  changes;  behavioJir 
10  tak&  the  role  ot.  Che  outgroup  as  lor\g       such  behaviour  is 
'exi>edient  ^or^  their  material  necfds  and  as  long  as  ^such  rol6s  may  b% 

'  ... 

absorbed  within  traditional  fraAies  of  reference  by  metaphorical  trans** 
formations  which  ^how  their  symbolic'  parallel  to  more  traditional 
processes^    •     _  ^        *  ^ 

By  co^ding*  Wage  labour  as  a  "hunt";  pursuit  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^s* 
a  vision  qu^st  w  it^h  associated  song5,  identity  changes -and  powers^ 
relocation  as  seasonal  movement^  television  as  conjuring^  dreaming 
^nd*  storyteUing;  b^fngo  as  battles  of  gambling  power;  and  the  whole 
enterprise  <^^^j^opting  to  pressures  of  acculturation  as  nothing  more 
than  a  trickster's  ability,  to  manipulate  the  worl4  to  obtain  his  ends^ 
the  Algonkian  Is  enabled  to  shuw  si>rfa<:e  out-^group  identity  change 
while  remaining  covertly  conservative  in  fundamental  patterns  of  thought 

Resistance  to  the  more  fundamental  patterns  of  tiehaviour  on  tele- ' 
Vision^  such  as  a^gression^  abstractionv^  achievement  orientation^.  , 
dominance  and  open  display  of  emot^fK^ls  also  reinforced  by  suspi- 
cions aboitt  television  as  an  exploiter  and  disrupter  of  Algonkian 
li^e*    These^emotio^ns  are  prevelant  in  certain  conservative  and/^orj 
traditional  s'ectors  o|  Algonjclah  Culture*    They  employ  analogies 
^between  television  and  sorcery  to  counteract  the  disruptive  models  ^ 
on  television*    These  analogies  are  backed  up  by  reference  to  tradi-^ 
tlonal  negative  interpretatlbns  of  Western  mat\  and  his  technology  as 

dborters  9f  natural  laws  and  processes* 

*        »  *  ■■      *  I 

r 

■Jl     ,  Explanation  of  Stress  Impacts    ^  ^ 

1  -     Explanation  of  aggression    ^  '  ^ 

^    \' '  ■  ■     '  ' 

^creased  levels  oi  aggression ' are  observed  In  the  test  re- 
gp<^nses  of  high  exposed  subjects  in  the  taiTget  community*  Thi^'may 
'be*tr^c€dr  in  part^  ^o  the  action  of  the  above  listed  factors  of 
Algonkian  culture  which- intensify  the  usage  of  television  for  role 


modelling.    For  television  rQl^  models  ar&  more  ^vertly  aggressive 
than  is  tyjpicai  of  Algonkians*    pi^fi^ea^sing  aggression  is  observed  in 
the  test  responses  of  lo-exposed  subjects  at  the  target  community  and 
is  the  overall  mode  for  subjects  at  the  control  cotjnnunity  (even  ^fter 
the  arrival  of  television  there)*    This  may  be'  attributed  to  the 
strength  of  the  resistance  to  aggression  modelling  b^^vlour  offered 
by  conservative  and  traditional  families  at  the  target  communites 
and  in^  the^cofltrol  coimnunity*    This  reslstaflo^e  was  implemented  by  ^ 
re^«ejjcfe''To  veil  established  negative  expectations  for  Western  man, 
aficvhis  technology  and  by  employment  of 'sorcery  anologies  with  tele- 

vi^^ton*    The  anology  between  sorcery  and  television  proved  eff^tive 

/ 

in  the  Niactional^zed  target  commupity  only  where  childrien  had  already 


:high .emotional  control  abilities*    It  was  more  generally 
-In^^^^^re  solidary  control  comfi^nlty  however,. due  to  tjie 
Lrajtion  .4if^>;t 

2 E^lAnat£;ott-"Q£-incVeastng  fantasies  of  negative  human  relationships 


acion  iif^OT^tjDtDa  ttjtlrln  a  welL  organized  Pentecostal  fervor. 


•Th^.d;gt^^ndf!feia^      tJiatNij^klnds  of  stress  may  be  introduce^d 
.  by  televisieif^^i-:^ne  type- Is  devel9|yfid  through  aggressive  role  model-t 

ling  arid- tfie  other^  through  feaCrs  and  jsusplclons  *    The  level  of  social 

^     '--^1  \  / 

xlntegrat4<Jn."ffndxo£  traditional  conBervg^ivejjiought  seems  to  determine 

^  ^^i^Sli^^^'^^^i^^yLs         ^nd  highly  disparate  positions  are  found- 
(a 3  ia.thV  t}f^g^.^ommu  jit  seem^/th^t  tiie  conjuring^  dreamifig, 

'storytel  ling  ,*  ima^ger-Tfeplicating  ittesnings  of  televis^ion  have  prece- 
dence*   As  a  result  ro^le  ioodelling  in  aggression  increases  while  fears 
of.  victimization  decrease  through  increasing  familiarity  and  identi-  ^ 
fication  with  Western  man.    But  when  integration  is  high  and  conserv- 

ative  thought  predominates  ,  (as  in  the  control  community),  the  sorcery 

*  ■  *  *  . 

meaning  of  television  has  precedence*    As  a  result  role  modelling  iTi 

aggression  decreases'  while  fears       victimization .  inc  rease  < 
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f  n  ei^.her  «CaS&  f  1)0vrcver,  it  vrould  Sfhem  t^it  Increasing  stress  in 
human  relationships  1^  introduced  and  this  is'  reflecjted  in  test  re- 
sponses  from  both  communities  in  vrhich  imputations  of  negativity  in  ^ 
human  relationships  increase  after  the  arrival  of  television* 

Explanation  of  Some  Likes  and  Dislikes  \j 
Questionnaire  data  (Perelra  1980)  and  Jield  observation 


(Graasberg, i9d0»  Hanks  1980)  Steinbring  1930)  reveal  that  Algonkians 
lik|£  soap  operas,  situation  tomedies »  adventure  shows  and  newsJ^d 
that'they  dislike  talk  shovrs^  certain  commercials  and  document'^ries  ^ 
focused  on  the  female,  and  the  ti'uppets* 


1 1^    Soap  operas  - 

In^terest  in  soap  operas  may  be.  traced  to  the  great  social- 
communal  interests  of  Algc^^ians*,   Their  world  is  motivated^  to  a 
large  extent^  by  social  needs  and.  by  the*necessi ty  of  extensive 
^'wheeling  and  dealing"  in  order  to  maintain  friends  and  build  power- 
Becaus'e  such  activities  are  also,  the  ^^ms  of  soap  operas^  there 
a  great  interest  in  them*    Soap  operas  are  also  one  Qf  the  f|ew  places 
Where  an  Algonkian  can  view  turo  life  from  the  inside  out  and  see 
th^t  th^re  are  just  as  many  problems  in  that  life        in'  reserve  life- 


2*'  Situation  comedies' '         ^       ^  f     /  .  \ 

 .   .  \ 

Story  telling  legends  which  incorporate  trickster  t'hemes  iorm 

the  basis^of  an  .interest  in  situation. come(Jies*    Just  as  trickster 

*  *  V  • 

legends  deal  in  transformation  themes  and  in  the  use^of  identity  ^ 
change  and  disguise^«so  do  situation  comedies  deal  in  mistaken  idett^ 
tity  themes*    The  Gilligan  character  of^tiie  Gilligan^s  Island_show 
'epitomises  transformational  imagery  and^,  identify  change*    Perhaps  the 
unparalleled  populariCy  of 'GiJ-Iigan's  Islaj^  is  due>  in  part/  to'the 
direct  viay  in  which  Gilligan  is  reminiscent  o£  the  trickster. 


1      \  t 
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3^  Adventure  shows 

Jhe,  popularity  of 'adlenture  ^hows  may  be  traced,  in  part«to  tti*^ 
reserve  ^etting's^  strain  on  the  male  role*    There  is  an  inner  feeling 
of  male  itiadequa^y  which  may  often  be  compensated  for  by  expressions 
*'        ■  'Of  'Imacho"  masculinity*        ,  '      .  ,       »  '  ' 

Macho  behaviour  is  cus'tomary'  on  the  reserve  and  television  adven- 
.    '        *         ture  shovS|  mainly  p6lice  stori'^s  and  westerns^  provide  attractive 

models*    An  additional  factor  might  be  the  presence  of  taboos  on  overt 
aggression  which  create  an  atmosphere  whereby  outlets  for  aggression 
are  nought  through  vicariQjus  id^ntiification' witfi  television*s"mas'- 
"cuFlne  super  heros  like  the  Fonz  and  McGarret**         *  . 

4*    Feminin^fcapkin  commercials,-  birth  -  pVeftnancy  ducumentaries  . 
^ The  dislik^  of  feminine  napkin:  commercials  ^nd  of  scenes*of 

* 

giving  bii'th  may  be  traced  to  beliefs  about  the  polluting  qualHies 
.  -   of  females  when  in  critical  states  of  femininity*    Hen  should  not 
^   ^    see  or  be  n/kr  females  at  suqh  times  or  bad  luc'k  may  ensue*  Tele- 
vision  shows'depicting^rsuch  activities' are  seen  as  *^unwelcpme  intru-* 
'    '     ^ions  upon  th^se  customs.  —      ^  '  ^* 

5*  ^The  Muppets  *       "  ,  /  ,  * 

A  survey  in  the^arget  and  control  commodity  rey^aled  a  '^^urpris- 
ing  dislifte  of  the  Muppetsr  (?ereira  1960)*    Viaeo-t'ape  experimental 
tion  (Hanks  anS^Gr^nzberg  1980)  showed  that  obj^etiohs  centered 
.upon  Kermit  (the  frpg  puppfet  host  of  the  show)  and  Fozzde  (a  tim^d 
puppet  bear"  cdlhedtan  on  the  show)*.  It  ^as  discovered  that  tradi*  . 
tions  surroundinft  frogs  which  connect  them  to, trickery  and  sorcery 
were  applied  by  sdme  Algonkian  to  the  Kermit  character  and  may  h^ve 
caused  objections  jto  tlTe  loveable  .^ay  he  is  .portray|[4^on  the  show*^ 
It  was  also  discovered  that  traditions  of  bears  as  powerful  and 
dangerous  ufere  applied  to  Ithe.Foziie' character*  The  tradit;iof»  tha^ 
disrespect  to  the  bear' brings  bad  luck  may  ajso  h^^yc*  beeji  appf->o>i\ 
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Th^se  tVnditions  may  have,  caused  sofne  Aigonkians  to  feel  that  F<^zzi<i 
portr^iyal  n*i  timid  and  as  the  butt  oi  practical  jokes  was  insulting* 
In  ^^dttion>  it  was  l^ound  that  concitete**pragmatic  orientations 
produced  a  basic  resistance  to  the  show^s  fantady  format*/  Algonkian 
v^i^wr^  couldn't  see/the  pointvto  th'e  show*  ■  There  was  no  practical 
framework  to  give  the  show  meaning  anrf^relevance* 
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CHAPTER  5 

i 

'    CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND-  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Impacts  of  Television 

Our  study  confirms  the  Supposition  that  television  is,  indeed, 
a  very  powerful  tool  through  which  Western  culture  is  diffused  to 
the  Native*    It  has  the  capacity  to  Increa^se    identity  with  the  WesL 
and,  as  a  resiflt,  to  increase,  participatiot)  in  Western  economics) 
Western  behavioi^  m6dels  and  Western  information  flow«    On  the  one 
hand  this  could  be  viewed  as  advantageous,  to  theNative  cause,  as 
greater  assertiveness  combined  with  greater  feelings  of  control  and 
security  and  greater  information  increases  the  effectiveness  of 
efforts  to  secure  Native  rights  and  securities*    On  the ^other  hand, 
the  study  suggests  thai:  factionalizat.ion  stresses  may  be  augmented, 
traditional  patterns  of  socialization  weakened,  and  ind/vidualized 
competitive  and  divisive  goal  p^attems  Strengthened* 

The  stud/  further  suggests  that  the  forces  of  acculturation 
introduced  by  television  are  less  effective  atoong  mature,  emotion-* 
ally  cc^htrolled  individuals  and  solidary,  integrated  societies  and, 
more /'general  ly,  is  |iat^strong  enough  do  engulf  deeper  lying  levels 
ibf  cognitive  st^le  and  value  structure* 

The  role*of  cultural  solidarity  in  shapinjg .  tel^evisions  impo^ 
has  been  ooted  by  other  researchers  (Beal,  l976t  22S-2^;  Hudson,  ; 
1975:  17;  Eapen"*,  1979:'  109)*    Lts^^effects  are  yerified'in  our' study 


by  three  independent  measures;  x\  L^ongitudinal  sociological  stud 


of  occupational  and  educa|^i^Q^^^^ir^tions  among  7th,  8th  and  9^h 

graders;  2)    longitudinal- p&ychologicai  study^  of  aggression  among 

*    '  /  "       i»  *  \ 

;^rd,  4th  ^nd  Sth^grade  children;  and  3)  seven  years  of  ethnographic 

observation*    These  me^asures  all  show  ^hat  the  solidary  contro^ 

community,  after^it  finally  received  television,  was  able  to  success 

Nlly  combat  certain  ac;culturatioT)  pj^essures*  / 
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Tito  |tor(  rMt  :tf;c  o\  pfioplo  i  fid  1  Ctit  i  rrg  occupnt  lona  t  aspiration  nway 
I  rem  t  rndl  1 1  (tTtJ  I  'i  iTt  t^rost  :i  in  htint.  i  ti^;     flf^hhij;^  ;jt^(I  troppinj^',  ftod 
educational  aspiration  beyond  the  traditional  seniorf^igh'drop  out- 
point did  not  Increase  (in  fact  decreased)  at  the  solidary-  community 

dfter  it  recc^ived  television^  though^  high  aspirations  increased  by 

,  *  ■  / 

16%  at  the  less  solidary  target  community  after  it  received  televi- 
sion*   A  measure  of  aspirational  changfe*  at  iHiie  "solidary  community 

J* 

prior  to  its  reception  o£  telex/lsion  sho^^ed  that  aspirations  were 
rising  at  a  parCe  very  close  to  that/whicli  was  occurring  at  'the 
target  commi^ity*  '   \  ' 

Aggression  did  not  increase  (in  fact  decreased)  at  the  solidary*  control 
community  after  it  received  television*  bUt  aggression  Increased 

significantly  at  the  t^arget  community  after  It  received  television* 

*  * 

Ethnographic  observation  attested  t^  a  retrenchment  and  increased 
•  •  *  * 

conservatism  and  religious    fundamentalism  at  the  control  community^ 
after  it  received  television.  '  Evidence  of  such  retrenchment  did  not 
appear^  eTccept  in  isolated*  iij^dividual '^cases>  at  the  target  commu- 
ni'ty  after  it  re^ceived  television.  * 

Meaning  of  Televlision  '  ' 

«    .  ;    \  " 

The  study  confirms  t'he  important  role  played  by  culture  in  shap-  ^ 
ing  television's  impact*    It  demonstrat;es  that  traditions  of  story-^  ^ 
tellings  dreaming^  conjuring^  image  replication^  pragmatism  and  tele- 
vision illifteracy  can  serve  as  catalysts  for  matelriarijiing* -the  capac- 
ity  of  tel^^vlsion  to  increase  out-group  identity.  


'        It  also  demonstrates  I  .however^ '  how  these  traditions  <yn  be  used 

effectively  by  strongly  soli'dary  tradit'ional  groups  to  counter^out- 

*$rouj^identity  and  to  help  malr^tain  traditions*  ^his  is  *done  by  re- 

.inl'orclng  traditional  fears  of  exploitation  by  the  West*  by  stressing 

'  *\  *  ^  * 

the  sorcery  like -capacity  of  television  through  numerous  symbolic 

"        ,    *  /  :  * 

narratives*  and  by  greater  effort^  at  jnaintaining, t radit ional  pat^ 

terns  of  sociall^atipn*  =        ,  v*  . 


u9  "  I  ^ 


Theoretical  Implications. 
The  findings  support  the  call  of  roost  modern  cpmmunlcatlon 
researchers  for  the  development  of  a  multillneal  rather  than  unlU)- 
eal  theory  of  television  Impact i>  The  rapidly  expanding  data  base  on 
the  impacts  and  roeanlngs^^of^^E^evislon  among  differing  peoples  has 
made  it  clear  that  television's  impacts  are  ^multiple  and  that  cultur^al 
variati-on  is  the  key  to  uiuler^tandlng*    It  is  now  possible  to  rough 

-  out  a  series  of  key  cultural  fact<^rs  that  are  critical  in  determining 
,        the  particular  pathways  of  television  Impact*    Four  factors  are  indi- 

cated*    These    are  adaptational  strategy^  amount  and  nature  of  ^ocally 
sensitive  programming, "^ses  and  meanings  o£  television  deprived  from 
'  local  tractions  of  communication  and  world  view,  and  level  of  commu- 

nity iiolidarltyi  ^ 

1*    Adaptation  sfcrati^gy  ^ 

Natlve^societles  develop  customary  "prticedures  for  adapting  to 
acculturation  pressures*    Some  focus  upon  a  resistive  rejecting  stance* 

-  Some  place  their  efforts  toward  acceptance  of  change  and  assimilation* 
Others  find  a  middle  ground*    These  latter  groups  ^pear  to  assiml- 

\.  late  through  rapid  surface  adoptions  0/  out^group  ways  but,  on  a  > 

)^eper  level,  continue  to  cling  to  traditional  cognitive  style-s, 

va4ue  structures  ind  world  view*    This  is  the  Algonklan  strategy  for*. 
.  '      X.  ■       ■     .  -  ... 

adaptation*    We  may  call  this  the  transformational  adaptive  strategy 

because  It  depends  upon  an  ingeniously  fascile  mind  which,  i^  capable 

of  finding  essential  common  denontinators  between  traditloial  objects 

  ^   * 

and^'actibns  and  strange  new  objects  and  actions*    This  stiate^'y  thereby 

'^iTt<}s  the  means  to  rationally  apply  traditional  codes  to  the  new 

material  and,  in  so  dolng'^,  transforms  the  unkr^own  to  the  known^  ' 

When  fr^evi^on  is  introduced  into  each  o^f  these  types,  the 

prospects  for  impact  would  seem  to  differ*'   In  the  case^of  "^he  re- ^ 

Jecting  strategy,  it  would  seem  that  television  woul^d,  at  first,  meet 

'  with  resistance  and  would  produce  Uttle  chang€^*    But,  perhap's,  In 

the  longer  run,  it  might  create  a  quick  and  unsettling  revolution  "^^^ 

of  ideals *^  *  ■  > 
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Tu-^the  Ccise  of  the  assimilation  stratie'gy  television  might  spark 
rapid  change  oi  a  thorough  a'ncf  lasting  tfature* 

In  the,  case  oT>th^^ransforjAatlonal  strategy,  television,  would 
alsojproduce  raprld  change,  but  not  ajf^horough  or  fundamental  as  ij{ 
th^asslmllatlve 'case*  There  would  be  a  continuance  of  traditional 
.values  and  ^^orM  view  even  as  many  surface  changeX'^ppear* 

<  In  each  case  there  wogld  be  a  differing  stress  pattern*     In  the 
resisting  society  stress  from  television  vould^gradually  Increase 
culmlo^lng  perhaps  In  a , social .  breakdown^  ^  ^ 

Iir-the  assimilative  case  t^ere  wo       be  high  Initial^  stress 
wfHch  would  gradually  reduce  over  time*  \ 

'In  the  transformational  case  there  would  likely  be  a  steady> 

mld-lev^l  of  stress  which  would  malntalfi^  ftsel f  and  vouTd  not  lead 

to  social  breakdown*  ^ 

*  ^ 
?*    Na t Ive  programming  ^ 

Governments  In  developing  areas  Inevi^^rf^y  wish  to  reduce  Western 
content  ^nd  introduce-  locally  sensitive  content. which  utilizes  local. 
,   languages,  customs  and  world' view^^  *  , 

The  nrore  governments  are  able  to  d'lsper^se  news,  drama  and  other 
^  /  '  '      .     '  ^ 

television  content  In  locally  deslgned'culturally  sensitive  package^^* 
* 

the  more  effective  they  will  be  In  carrying  out  thel^  programs  of 
development*  . 

Efflxrtlve  Native  ^progranmilng  wlll'^reduce  the  slftess  of*govern- 
ment  developmental  program^^  and  ellmi/iate  conflicting  Idea^that  may 
app^ai^  on  Western  .television* 

3*'   tjses-and  meanings  of  television  derived  from  local  traditions* 

p~  * 

.  The  success  of  Native  progpimmlng  ultimately  depends^upon  an'  , 
awareness  of  meanings  and  uses  of  television  derived  fr^ni  local  tra- 
ditions* '  Th&££  meaning^  and  will  vary  considerably  ffom  one 
culture^^o  another,  depending  ott  the  nature    of  theiji  beliefs,  world 
ylew>  and  _psycholo;^lcat  propen^tles*  ^  * 
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However^  certain  common  developmental  exj^erlences »  customs  and  ^ 
'beliefs  produce  some  rathel:  general  uses  and  iri^'anlngs  of  television 
that  can  ^e  anticipated*    The  almost  universal  presence  of.tradi- 
tlons  of  communication  through  dreamlng^conjuring,  drama  and  story- 
telling and  the  presence  of 'television  Illiteracy  anfi.  soclal-^S«miunal  ^ 
Interest^  develop  an  extra  Importance  for  television  as  a  highly' 
trustworthy  n^ws  source^  and  as  a  source  of  behaviour  models^  -moral* 
It y  'and  revelations*    Furthermore^  a  common  history  of  stressful 
colonial  ^ploltatlon  by**Wes¥tm  man  Inevitably  produces  a  wariness- 
of  television  wji^lch  Is  augmented  to  sorcery  proportions  in  more 
conservative    quarters  and  where  Natlv^  programming  Is  not  well 
developed* 

Traditions  of  concrete  pragmatism  produc%a  desire  for  relevant- 
and 'practical ly  yseful  programming*    Sheer  fantasy  programs  may  even 
be  resented*  I  " 

Intermittently  occurring  taboos^  such  as  tfiose^ which  concern 
the  nature  and  extent  of  male**fejpa.le  Interaction^  may  produce  4is- 
taste  for  certain  Western  programming  which  goe^' beyond  local 
tastes  In  the  extent  of  portjf-ayal  of  sexual  Interaction,  nudity^ 
women^s  rights »  and  female  biological  pro'tess*^ 

Other  taboo  areas  such  as  certain  behaviours  directed  at  the 
dead^  may  be  less  capable  ;pf  anticipation  and  require  situational 
adaptations*  '     ^  * 

4*    Level  of  community  solidarity  '  v 

The  extent  to  which  perceived  negative  models  on  television  can 
be  counteracted  depends  greatly  upon  the  level  of  .community  ^soHdarit y^ 
'Whe^e  soljldarlty  is  hlgh»  a  cpncerted^  Integrand  effort  at  estab- 
llshlng  counter  socialisation  .arises  and  has  succ«;ss. 

These  factors  and  others  need  po  be  incorporated  in  a  modorr^ 
theory  of' cross-cjjltural  television  Impact*  *  At  this  tlnjp  Je  can 
only  glimpse  the  rough  structure  of. such  a  theory^  but  we  are  far  ^ 
ahead  of  where  we  were  a  short  time  a^  when_culti>ral  /factors  were 
only  cursorily  .Included^  If  at  all^  In  sgch  theories*^  ^ 
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Considerations  for  the  F^uture  ^       .  ^ 

^  *^ 

The  rapid  refinement  and  growing  jiisage  of  satellite  broadcast 
television  is  the  major  factor  £or  futute  consider'ation  for  th^ 
economy  of  technology  and  its  potential  for  pluralistic  programming 
with  sensitivity  to  local  regions  provides  a  potential  that  is  very 
positive*    But  there  are  negative  aspects*    Expanding  satellite  usage 
i6  creating  a  television  potentiaj^  that  is  not  unlike  the  develd^ent 
of  the  various  radio  "voices"  that:  were  aimed  across  national  borders 
and  which  had  both  positive  and  negative  features. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  a  television  international 
*voice'  cr^eat^  the  opportunity  to  bring  messages  ^f  hop€  9nd  infor- 
mation of  a  kind  which  perhaps  some  people  may  profit  mightily  ^rom* 
On  the  other  hand  developing  countries  may  be  attempting  to  maintain 
traditions  and  identities  that  are  in  a  critical  state  of  insecurit 
and  which  could'  perhaps  be  foir<;ed  over  the  edge  of  extinct^ion.  by  the 
very  effective  forces  of  Western  acculturation  produced  in  daily 

Western  television  prog^ramming*  \        ^  .'       *     ,       ,  ' 

*    "    *  *K  1  ~  * 

And  again,  on  the  (one  h^d>  the*  technal<^y*with  widely  expanded  ^ 

channels  of  broadcasting  opens  the  air  ways  to  numerous  prodficers  of        ^  "  *  ^  . 

prograi}ts.aad  provides  an^i^pportunl^y         p^ducers  t'o'shape  programfi     ,  v 

for  specific  populations.  .The  Information  we  now  liave  about  Native  ' 

programming  need^ 'thu&  can  be  implemented  and  more  effective  Nattve  -  ■ 

f'  prograimning  will  develop**  ,         ^  *     '  ' 

^  '  Oa  the  other  han^^  this  development  oaly  increases  t]\e  efffep-o  '  * 

tiVeness  of  televV^on  socialization  pressures  and  intensifies  the 

j^oblems^  of  conflict  between  identity-maintenance  needs  and  modern-  ^  \  ,    '  » 

iaation.  needs-,     TV  messages  will  be  focused  more  sharply  wltl 

thefi[dev.elopmerit  ojKe^ffective  Native  programmittg,   and, this  wio  taake 

-  '  theVrdle  o^.fehe  'television  producer  frVen-more  critical  as  a/de\ 


:err 

mi^naitt.of  where  the  balance  falls  in""  the  battle  between  mjSdernization 


the  .survival  of  authentic  cultures* 
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.  ,  Specific  Recommendatloas 

Native  programnilng  should  be^glven  a  gr«3t/push>  ^or  the  tecb^ 
nology  of  the'  future  i/lLL  be^s^ecialLy  amenable  to  such,  programming* 

The  first  Native  programs  to  b«  attempted  should  be  uqw^  and 
Informatlqn  shows  ij\  Local  Languages,  i/lth  subjects  of  local  interest  - 
and  deLlvere<kiln  LocaL  Idiom  and  empLoylng  story-teL  Ling  and  other 
characteristics  of  tradltlon^L  communicat ion*    Trickster  legends 
cofjld  be  protltabLy  employed  in 'this  context*    As  has  aLifa>s'been 
the  case»  they  i/ouLd  suppL^xhe  ^etapfiors  i/hich    would  raise  the' 
concrete  Incidents  of  news  to  higher  levels  of  meaning  which  cm* 
brace  traditional  perspectives* 

The'  second'type  of  jprbgrani  to  b**  ini;tially  undertak<*^n  coulJ  * 
Native  soap  operas,  but  with  one  difference*    ThesI  would  be[f^odp 
operas  which  hatv^  a  major  goal  of  education  as  w|ll  as  entertainmen^  « 
The  world  experlenpe  has  been  that  soaps  are  almost  uni\{&rsdlly  the 
most,  popular  form  of  television*    They  have  bfeen  already  used  pffec- 
tl\4ly  in  many  areas  in  localized  Ways*    They^should  now  be  developed 
for  Native  .Canada  and  should  employ  N^tlve^actors  an,d  utilise  Native 
languages  (though  English  or  French  versions  would  al^o  be  eifective). 
They  should  concent'rate  upon  current  p^roblems  of  Native  ll^e  an<^ 
show  how  these  problems  can  b6  effectively  confronted*    They  'should 
show/the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  Inrthe  city  a^d  the  reslerve 
and  should  show  people  working  through  them  ~  some  succeeding^ and 
some  fallings    The  reasons  for  the  various  outcomes  should  ^be'^made 
clear,  but  not,  'of  course,  in  lec&ure  form*    All  the  variable^  in- 
volved should  be  revealed',  thro u^  dramatic  stories*-  . 

Native  writers  are^""  of  cours«^,  required  and  a  doubling  bf< 

effort  in  this  ar6a  Is  neecbed^       As  well,  non-Nattve  writers  can 
*  "  '  ^  *      '  '    '  * 

alac^  be  effectively  employed*    TJiere  are  miny  who  are  tntlmately 

familiar  wlth'Wative  11^  and,  who  underpdand  many  of  *the  variables* 


h>  I  i  progr^inmtifig  decisions  for  N^^tlvc  communities^  the*  p<tticy  ^ 
\  *  ^         *  .  -  ^ 

ot  int^egrity  >of  choice;  Is  paramount^    Local  commm^lfy  participation 

in -deci  s  it^rf  m^iklng  must  be  present*  ,  The  world  experience  shows  that 

this  can  best  be  done  by^'usage  of  television  groups  who  dlscu^ss  piu- 

grams  and  who  make  suggestions*^  ,Tlfe  world  ex^rience  bI^o  "^hows 

that  such  groups  quickly  become  inef fectlve^nd  becom^>^ilenated  it  ^  ' 

they  are  not  truly  incorporates  within  the  decision  making  machineryr-^ 

TJiey  have  to  sefe  the  effects  ot  their  suggestions  and  know  they  are 

having  influence*       \  '  ■         ^  ^ 
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^ 


SECflON  X        COMMON.  CHARACTEtilSTICS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  INDIAN 


1       .  ' 


Because  of  the  dearth  of  matsri^  on  the  top^  of  ^taleyision  1 
Canadian  Indian  society,  it  is  important  fo  consider  the  extent  to 
^which  the  study *s  f inklings  abou^  television  among  t'ha^^'&r^  of  n6rth{ 
Manitoba;  jnay  Ije  applied' to  the  Caiiaft^ian  Indian  iir^J^jpral.    Tfai^s ^litail^ 
^   9' consideration  of  fhe  extent  to  which  *the.  Crjee  of  northern  Hani-toba^^fiare 
common  chavadteristics  uith  ot|ier  Canadiaji' Indians ,  eS[/ecially  "thdse    '  -  ^ 
characteristics  which  are  most  *cruclal^  in  shaping  the  television  ex-'\ 
perience*  f      .   .  >  ^  ■ 

i/itfi  regard' t<3  this,^  thfi^haracreristics  of  Manitoba  Cjr6e  tjlf %  , \  _  : 

which  ^^have  found  to  be  most  crucial  in  shaping  t^heir  te^J^erri€i^>n  "^xr- 

perience  are  characteristics  which  falf  w'ith-in  the  fieneral  Realms  of    ,  -  ' 

religicJli,:  psycholog^^  ipdE  socio-econ6nt|jCs-    Within,  religion  inf  Ideirtiai  ! 

j      \  ~ '     '       ^  '~  "     '  ' 

characteristics  include  beliefs  abot^t,  shaiDani5m.^\spiri^s,.  dreams  ai^d  . 

trickste^  tales*    Within  the  psycholog^ical' 'realm  influential  char^icter- 

^isti'tis  iALyde  stoic^m,  individualism^  conci^ete-pragmati^;  xrrientatloh, 

non-llneality  ajid  hon-caus^ality ,  and  .oneness  yith  nature**  jJith'in  th^ 

(Sbci o-^e<^onomfc  realm  influential  ch^ractetistics  ^ncrlude  reservation 

economic  depeMepee',  'fa^tiona^lizatfofk,  ajid  cWert  culture  tyettac^ty  ii 

the  face  of^  ovdrt,  culture  change*    We  shal l'^ak^'>a'ch  iji  tJrjr  ahd  show 

■that  these^re  characteristics  which  are  generally  appllcabll^^^^atl  *  , 

(^nad^an/ Indians*      ' .  -       ^  ,  ^  '    ^  ^ 
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Shared  Religious  Beliefs 

^uc  Canada,  the  Indiait  in 
animiscic  beliefs  from  his  forbears^*  These  produce- concerns  abouc 


Throughout  Canada,  the  Indiait  inherits  3  still  active  tradition  of 


^  Shamanism,  s'pirics,  dreamt,  and.  trickster  t^ales*  M^t^ 

,      ?  1*    Shamanism       ^  • 


In  all  Canadian  Ijidian  societies  there  are  shaman    who  clirG> 

■      **  *  ^ 

1  prognosticate,  pontificate  and  give  aid  in  politics,  huntings  ancj  lov^* 

Whereas  in  the  past  these  important  men  and  women  practiced  openly  with 

their  role  fully  accepted  by  thet community,    today  they  are  oSten ^driven 

into  .secrecy*    Their  ability  vith  m^edicines7^based  on  planiT  knowledge 


ndron  mind  sct^ngch,  ij  knpwn  by  all  community  members  and  many  come 
to  them  for  aid,  but  the.y  fear*  being  -  arrested  for  "practicing^thoat 
a  licence"  or  ridiculed  for  tiding  *)superstitious'*,  and  ,they"therefore, 
often  pipactice  secretly  so  that  mcst.  non-^Natives  (even  tho^'living  in   ,  ' 

the  community  a£  teachers  and  Bay  managej^rs)  wiLj^  not  know  tKat  an  active 

  " 

shamanistic  Jlnstitution  still  6x£sts  iji  the  community.    H9Wever,  many 
doctors  recognize  the  valu?  of  phe  Native  curer,'not  j'ust'"ps;gch6rogicanV 
but  for  real  physical  benefits -through  th^ir  'excgnsiv^e  and  ±radition^  ^ 
steeped  knowledge  of  herbs  and  remedies^  and  Milljrovide  the  opport^uni-ty 
far  a  Sati^ve  patient  to*utilize  the  shaman«       ■  /  ^ 

Howev/r,'not  all  is  posit^ve^r-in  the  shamanistic  in'^stlCuj&ion«  Shamen 


1' . 

can  as  reaMily,  destroy  as  hea^r:^  If  t^wy  make  enemies  or  fec^.  slighted  or. 


Tf   *       at  civmjT  are  hired  to  perform  a  certain  service,'  they  will  perform  sorcery^, 
an^        believed  by, a  great.majority  o^  the  rirembet^  of  Canadian  Indian 


V 


v:!:IUC 
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commuijlties ,  even  those' fully  assimilated' and  living  in  the  cltr^>  to 
-have  real  power  to  bewitch  and  ^to  inj-ure  or  kill.-  ^ 

_     2\    Spirits  *  ,  ' 

In  order  to  protect  oneself,  or^  iiiust  have  pow&r***  Power  is  available 
^from  the  spirit  world*    The  shaman  is  especially  adept  at  mahipulating 
Spirit  power  -  but  it  is  available  to  all  men* 

.Traditionally  it  was  believed  that,  specialised  spirit  forces  lay^ 
.  behind  events*  ,  Rivers,  stars,  rocks ,  aniiA^ls ,  plants,  humans,  all  act- 
ed according  ^o 'the  hab^s  of  ^ouTs  or  spirits*    Each  had  its  own  strengths" 

and^^eaVne'^aes  Tjut  all  cou^d  be-conCacted  and  maintained  in  friendship 

*  *»"-\'-  " 

pacts  through  which  their  po^r  could  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
■individual  or-  group  ends* 

V  ^acts  with  spiritual  essences  ( like' thuo^i^erbird,  bear, 

^     f r<|g)  and  little  f^iry  people)  w^re  usually  attained  hy^  special  power 
.dreiims'*    A  person  woulxl  *seek  a  power  dream  through  fasfiing  and  personal 

*    ^^rivatioo*    He  might  dream-6f  one  of  the  power  spirits  who  .would  teach 

I  *  * "        "  ■  ^  ^ 

him  a'  sacred  pet^onal  ^ong'and  take  him  to  special  distant  places  to 

■  se$  the  vtorld-  and  Idbrn  its  secrets,    And  he  would  -be  given  a  special 
^^c^et  name^Lp^b^^tMf'<^<>^^nforating  his  new  power*  The  person^s  life  ^/ 

—  might  be  &oJ^^^Khan^ed  by  th%s  experience  < 

*  ^      The^e  tr^^^Pomal  ahfmistic.  beliefs  are  still  found  today  in  most 

^  -  _  — 

*    ^  . 

Indian  cofnmuoities  bfit,  ex^^t  for  the  traditional  segment  of^society, 

they    appear  in  attenuated  and ^altered, form*  One  of  the  most  powerful* 

■V  T        \  *^  / 

;  sg^rt^^f  the  modern-day  is  th^'  spirit  Christ*    Most  Natives^  accept^ 

,Christ  ^as "a^great  supernatural,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  hold  that 

his  worship  e^^ludes  the  maintrenance_of_  friendship  pacfs  with  otbjer  more 

traditional-  spii^s*  *  The  Pentecostal  movement  today  Is.  strong  and  it  ^ 

^  ,i-hcorp6rates  most-  ofNthe  traditions  of  shamanism  and  vj^slon  ques^  that 

/^have  exlstecf  for  yeat^*    The  minister  is  a  shaman^l^e  figure  tfli6  has' 

■  received  a  vi^on  anct  a  dreara^of  Christ  and  has  change<^}iis  perspec- 
tives,(as  of  old)*    And  in  the  Pentecostal  service  there  is  dream^  inter- 

;         ^      .  ■      :  I  ■ 

*  4pr.e"tation,  spirit  possession,  curing' and  .exorcism  ^      all  traditional 
\    "    Not  "only  m,ay  a  man  achieve  contact  w'i^Oa  natural,  sptlrit,  he  Tnay 


also  contact:  che.souL  of  another  man*    ;in  sorcery^  /or  example^  jn  att-em^ 
may  be  made  t:o  capture  a  man'.s  or  woman's  soul  and  to  manipulate  it:*  A 
person's  soul  Is  especially  In  danger  at:  d&ath*    It^must:  be  put:  t:o 
rest:  property, wlt:h  a  wake'.     It:  must:  be  fed  QOmmemorat:ively  each  year, 
Tl^s^s  especially  t:rue  If  t:he  deat:h  ^s  violent:*     If  a.drovn-ing,  t:he 
body  must:  be-^found  or  the  soul  will  walk  aimlessly,  and  could^do  harm* 
At:  wakes<^t:he  body  Is  carefully  wat:che(|*    A  sorcerer  coul^  steal  *a 
finger  or  hair  and  could  use  t:hls  t:oy<^nt:rol  t:he  shadow  and  make  it  do 
ha  rm  * 

3*  Dreams. '  '       '  ^  ,  ' 

Dr«ams*  reveal,  t:he  soul's"  st:at:e*    The  "Soul  can  wander  frQm  t:he 

body  In'sleep  and  dreams  reflect:  t:he  soul's  experiences  or  it:s  inspired 

^'knowledge  of  t:|ie  {ut:ure  or  of  t:hlngs  in  dlst:ant:  regions,  ^Dreams  must:  b^* 

■*  '■  *  '  » 

carefully  examined  les6  import:aTTt  messages  and  guidelines  for  behaviour 

*     *  -I 

be  lost:*    '       ^  '        !  , 

^  person  wit:h  strong  dreams  and  good  friendship  pact:s  wlt:h 'spirit:-- 
ual  essences  wlU  be  a  success  In  llfe**^  In  days  of  old  he  would  be  a 
great:  hmkt:er  *or  "warrior^    ^  Today  he  may  be  good  at:  bingp,  or  at:  get:t:ing 
jobs,  orfdanclng,  or  lnfluen<^lng  people  and  knowing. t:he  future* 

^     4*  Trlckst:er  t:alres  "  -  ' 

*■  » 

Hopal,  concepts  are  nQt  elaborat:ely  worked  int:o  a  highly  ordered  set 
^o£  precept:s  as  appear^  In  the  Christian  Bible*    But:  an  analogous  develop-  - 
ment:  does*occur  In  a  series  of  ^t:rlckst:er  t:ales  which  contain  many  moral 
precept:s*    These  tale^  are  passed  on  from  c^e  generation  t:o  t:t3e  next:  an.d 
t:hey  are  rat:her^  uniform  among  t: tie  various  Canadian  Indian  groups* 

>    They  describe  a  great:  transformer  of  tife  who  made  t:he  world  and  who 
demonst:rat:es  certain  lessons  such  as  t:hat:  ^'t:hlngs  are  not  as  t:hey  appear 
on  the  surface's  "nat:ure  Is  balanced  and  one^hould  npt  t:dmper  wlt:h  lt:'% 
'^people  are  basically  Ignorant:  and  must  be  tricked  int:o  do^ng  vliat:  is 
right's  f'one  fieeds  power  t:o  be  successful.'**    .The  st:orles  are  oft:eii  raucous 
and  slapstick*    They  hold  a  child's  at:t:entlon*    He  will  Temember  t:h^ 
st:orle3  $nd  lat:er  find  gr^at  depths  of  meanlnjg  in  t:hem  as  he  ^experiences* 
event:s  which -reflect:  the.  symbolic  content^of^^che^st:orles*  ' 

>Shared  Psychological  Patterns^  ,  ^  * 

Shared  psychological  p9^t:erns-  among  Canadian  IrMians  include  st:olcl5m 
indivldualtdm^  concrete-pragmat:Lr  orier>t:at:ioi^,  rroD-I  ineyV-tlmc  ;jf>tJ 


caus^aU'^y  or.UTut<ition^  ai>d  a  feelinji  of  betn^  in  nat;ure  and  not, 
against  it ,     '         ^  >   *  . 


1  *  Stoicism 


4         ,         *  *^ 


.    The  Indt^p  has  been  known  for  years  as  stone-fac^'d  and'stoic^ 

This-  stems  ftom  a  high  value  placed  upon  emotional^  control >  wariness> 

secrecy  and  fi^tiotf.    Great  stress  is  plaoed  on  overt  amicability* 
*    .  «      .  .         *  *^  ■ 

Chlldr.en  are  trained  not  to  be  impulsive  but  to|^^areftj|lly  wait  ^and 

plan  responses^  especially  if  anger  is  instiga^ed^ ^  O^ert  non-aggression 

is  a^  necessity  in  cX6s^  band  and  extended  family  conditions,  and  overt 

t     '  *  f       t  y  \ 

emotional  contrcil  Is  a  necessity  of  the  hunt  and  ijts.evelr-present  dangers^ 
Emotional  -displays  even  in  dance  'and  partiiS^  or  grjeeting  or  under  dure^» 
and  p^Vi  are  tone^  down'  ^ 


2.  Individualism 



feeding  into  emotional  contro-l  is  a  sen^e  Wdividual  ism  both  for 
■oneself  an^  is  ;gTantdd  to  oth'ers,  t^In^er  ferenc^'pLn  ?fehe'' lif  e.  ^nd  j<ie;sires 
of  ariother^s.  dista^fe^ful  -  ^o*' much' so >  in  fact^  tiat  a  S'pecially 'Subtle 


d  to 


communication  eocij^ts  which  is  sot  finely  tuned  that;  slight  gestur 
pregnant  pauses,         Jiiijts^in  tone  *of|  voice  are^  alliktjiaii'is  need 
^communicate      desire  or  purpose*  *  Bxaept  under  unusual  conditions  it 
would  be  unthinkable  Jto-'directly  demand^  a  service"<Jr  ordef  someone  to  do 
something^    fhus  results  the  necessity  for  consensus  in  band,  politics^ 
th.e  indulgence  of  child-trai£ing>  the  rekort  to  Engrish  when  there  is  a 
need  to  issue^  dlrect>  quick>  qpmniqnds^    the  usage  of  jceJtaph^r  and  ol)liquei 
repartee  in  conversation*  ^he  hesitancy  to  sert  s^eci^fi'c  clock-based  mee^ting 
times,  the  anxiety  associated  with  questi^s,  and' the.  Reeling  that^  the 
Euro-Canadian,  with  hHs  too-direc't  ways>  is,  at^imeW,  an  unsopKlstica.ted, 
interfering*;  thick-*headed  boor  y^th  toa  many^^tiles  anfl  <egulations. 

-J  3*  Concrete-^pfcgmatic; 

Further  complicating  the  Euro-Indian  felatiotnshi^  is  a  difference  in 

problem-^solvijig  strategy*    The  city  dweller*  by  ha^rig  to '^eal  with  chronic*> 

quickly  clianging  conditions^  hafe  ^earn^d  to'appLy  ajt  abstract  generalFaed 

r  \  ■  *  * .  ♦     ^    *  ' 

strategy  t*  the  problems  of  Life.'  41^^has  learned  thf  advantage  of  going  to 

^  .    *'  -    *         '    '  '  * 

.school  not  to  memorize '.details  but  to  learn  a  general  pjroblem^-sfolvlng 

discipline  applicable  to  ftl  I  circumstances* ,  He  has  TeaWned  to  be*  flexibTe 

Jnd  adaptable.    The  iftdiati,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  a  system  of 


1  toa  many-^tiles  anfl  i(eguIations* 
Lic/^drieptatibTi   "*       *    V  . 


thought  which  Is  advantageous  in  4  stable  system.    He  utilize^  a  concnet^ 
pragmatic  pn</blefc<>solving  ■orl.ehtation*    He  learns  to  memoriz^  solutions 
to  particular  situations*    He  learns^de tai I  and  e^factness*^  For  year^  he* 
has  faoed'the  "sam^/exact  ^situations  ati^*  has  memorised  ^lutions  -  how 


t(S  find  wood  that  will  burn  when  it  rains,  how  td^Aavigate  "across  high 

waves,  how  to  detect  submerged  rocks  that  coul^  tip  a  boat,<'how  to  hunt 

I  ■  •  * 

a  moose  when  there  is  deep  snow,  how  to  get  a  carihou  wh^n  there  is  a 
t4iaw-,—  "  what  plant  to  usTe  to  treat  ^  baby  suffering  ^from  toothache,  how 
to  detei^tninie  when  ^  stortti  is  comlijg  or  when  it  will  be  clear* 

Because-of  tiiis  orientation,  the  Indiap^peaks  in  terms  of  concrete 
example  cather  than  generalization,  seeks  to  memorize  details  rather 
than  a  general  rule,  ai\d  finds  it  difficult  to 'take  on  a  permanent^  steady 
8  -^5  job  which  is  often  compared  to  slavery  with  its  lack  of^freedom  to 
move  about  and  xeact  spontdj^eou^ly.  to  situations*  _.Reg.iU^x*S..-  5  jp_bs 
seem*  especial  ly  burdelisQme  when  appetites  are.  satisfied  And  when 
immediate  imoney  is  ^^qui'^ed  to  solve  a*^sltuational  need. 

4*    Non-"lineality  and  non-causality 


no 


The  Native  tends  not^  to  think  of  himself  as  a  shaper  of.  the  worl<j; 
He  tends  not  to  ifave  a  scientific  "concept  <^f  linear  Causality  between 
events*    He  tends,  rather,^  to  emplp)^  the  concept  of  spiritual  forces 
at  work  to  greate^^vents*     Illnesses  a^  caUsed,  often,  by  spiritual 
offenses  or  by  sorcery,  not  by^  viruses  or  bacterid,  .though  these  may 
be  a,  part  of  the  larger  prx)cess *    Man  cannot  shape  tl^e  future*    The  . 
^future  is  already    pre-deterfeined*    Marl,  must  merely  attempt  to  know 
the  f ut,ura  and  f>repare  for  it  and  deal  *Jith  it^  more  or  less  success- 
fully.  f  '        *  .      "  ■ 

'  The  Native  does^ot  habitually  orient  himsrelf  bv  linear  time.  He 
does  not  ffecessari^y  order  events'along  a  f^ast-^resent-^future  continuum* 
Situational  refe^rences  may  place  events*    They- may  have  spiritual  and 
mor^l  .meanings*    The  Native  has  great  'difficulty-  learning  to  hab^ually. 
ud^ejthe  English  grammar  of  tense^*    It  is  not  a  part  of^^^^^^fditional 
patteiirf^of  thought*    Of  bourse,  likewise;  the  European  has  great  diffi- 
culty learning  Native  gramftfaT  which  often  orders  by  reference  to  an'imate 


Inanimate  categ^Trlesi 

^  ■         :  "   ,  "        ^  m 

5.v:0ileness  wUh  tiature 

Th6  IjfittHtr^  comfortable  with  nature  and  natural  procffePs*    He  is 


J 

comlortable  with  his  naHed*T>ody,  with  sex,  with  the  need  for  eliuii" 
i^iyption,  with  bai}  smel^s^  with  bodily  deterioration  and  death,  and 
with  natural  relations  with  anrimdls,  plants  and  the  weather*  He, 
^  does  not  6ee  Nature  as  savage,. nor  him&elf.    He  does  not  feel  shamed 
if  he*  djisplays  his  bodily  nature*    Ha^does  become  upset^  however,  if 
natural  forces  are  contested 'and  challenged.    He,  abhors  the  tortures 
practiced  upon  the  land  in  the  name  of  mining,  damming,  milling  and 
progress*  -        ,      ,  ■        •  *  ^ 

y  -  ,  '  ^ 

Shared  Soc  i§l  and    Economic  Patterns 
— K  :  ;   ^ 


^  N&tive  groups  to-day  are  almost  all  based  on  reserves  where  .pre-  ■ 
dictable  social,  econom^ic  and  poli^tical  conditions  occur*    The  e&sence  - 
of  reservej  life,  in  most^  cases,  is  a  disruption  of  fhe  traditional,  subi-__ 
sist^ence  pattern  and  a  g^eat  dependence*  Upon  the  European  for  survival* 
That  is  demeaning^  for  as  we  have  observed^  independence  is  a  great 
vaTde*    But  conveniences  of  reserve  Hf  e  .have  tended  to  .sway^^mcjst  people  * 
They  are  pefsuad^d  to  live  on  reserves  by  the  eas^e  of  gaining  food,  ^ 
medical  aid,  synooling,  warmth^  and  ehtertaii\ment  through  radio,  tele- 
vision,  movyes  and  parties*  * 

But  reserve  life  makes  it  difficult  to  hunt  and  trap  and  fish  as 
before*    Hot 'only  is  the^te*j6adil*y. available  welfare  checks  a^d  other      "  *  * 
free  aids,  but  there  is'  a  problem  of  not  having  the  family  along  to 
help  in  the  hunt  and  of  having  a  vastly  extend^^d  sharing  network*  which 
quickly  dissipates  any  economic  gains  that  have  been'nfade* 

^However,  when  one  turns  to  other  more  modern  means  of  making  a  living, 
not  onty  does  h6  find  jobs  ^carge^  he  also  finds  that,  they  are  rule-  and 
regulation-'^nfestejd,  often  require  slave-like  routines,  and,  b£?^jise  of 
the  continued  sj^rength  of  the  tradition  of  sharing,  produce  profits  which, 
if  not  quickly  (frssipated  among  .many  relatives  and  friends  in  need  of  , 
-help,  bring  accusations  of  selfishness  and  contrariness, -  /  >  . 

The  compromise  often  hit  upon  i^  to  take 'part-time  jobs  a^  situational 
needs  arise,  and  quickly  spe^nding  the  salary  a<^quii:ed*    Such  jobs  incljjde  ^ 
fi^.  fighting,  forestry ,^carpentry*  construction,  make-w<^rk*.projectSj^  ^ 
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driving  cab  or -truqk,  Crapping^  Ijunting  or  fishing* 

Between  jobs^  the  man  is  often  unemployed  and  must  rely  on  govern-  * 
ment  or  band  ^id^  This  undermines  his  traditional  role  and  creates.  In- 
security and  frustration  which  are  fuelled  by  the  many  new  ways  of 
living  he  faces*  ^  *  / 

There  are  mpn^  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  njew  ways^  d  living 
%^nd  every  community  is  divided  according  to  those  who  ^re  nore  or  less 
^ccept^^L^  6t  the  new  ways*    There  are'those  who  would  reject  most  of 
the  t^ew  and  stay  true  to  6l<i  tradftions  and  beliefs^  There  are  those 
who  will  reject  the  old- ways.^and  try  to  totially  Immerse 'themselves  In 
the  new*    And  there  are  thos^^  lyy  far  the  majority^  who  ate  in^between^*  ^ 
They  respect  the  old  ways  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  tend  to  the^ 
old  beliefs  and^'traditions  and  yet  who  will  'situationally  and  pragmiatlc- 

r        )^  '   V  * 

ally  accept  the  hew  ways*  Other  strategies  emp^loyed  Include  fundamental* 
Christianity^  escape  into  a Icoholism^  and  militancy,  ^ 


Covert  Culttrre-T-enaclty  In  the 


This  description  of  some  basic  common  denominators  ^f  Canadlaji  Indian 


ace  of  Overt  Culture  Chan^ 


the  pastf  and  to  fail  to 


life  styles  migh't  appear  to  some  to  emphasize 

comprehend  changes  that  hayfe  occurred  through  modernization*    Our  des-^ 
criptiong  here  might  not  prepare  ^"fixst  time  ca&ual  observer  of  Canadian 
IndlaT)  li^e  for  the  numerous  mofl^rn  patterns  he  wlTl "observe .     He^  might 
not  be  prepared  to  encounter ^drs,  trucks ,  ^^hts, snowmobiles,  motor- 
cycles,  stereos,  deep  .xteezes,  refrl'gerators,  modern  stoves,  colour  tele^ 

visions,  modern-^looking  ing,  'road's,  busy  airport,  bus/  department 

\    *         ^  \       ^    .     '  ^  .  - 

stores,  modern  Schools  and  chu^ches^.  Western  clothing  .and  even  the  Englisji 


language  with  cui^ent  slang  usages*  '    ' 

Tfie  error  often  made  is  to  assume  that,  fundamental  t:hanges  In  external 
patterns  aire  always  a(;companied  6y  equ^l^y  ftiTt^damental  chang^^s,^n  Internal 
patterns*    It  is  not  generally  understood  that  th^e  can  be  considerable^ 
Westernisation  on  the* surface  and  yet  considerable  traditionalism  und^rv 
neath*    HaUowell's  work  h»  sho^  that)  among  Algotikians,  stjrface  West-^ 
etniz'ation  has  ^far  ^ceeded  the  Westernization  that'h^.is  taken  pla^e 
tind^rneath  in  terms  of  perso\iality  and  world*view#     His  wortc  and  our  own 
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(Hallowell  1955:  351;  Granaber^.,  1976)  demonstrs^es' that ,  though  tKe 
Native  has  adopted  the  same  materl^^  culture  as  h^s  urban  s^^chern 
neighbours,  and  even  become  Ja  part        the.  same  "pc^itlcal ,  economic      '  ^ 
and  religious  system,  he,  may       approaching  these  9tf{ngs  with  a  ^ 
very  different  internal  perspective  than  that  of  the«^d^pical  Westerner* 

The  specific  perspective  taken,  however,  can  be  quite  variable^ 

Differences  occur  between  the  various  reserves  and  also,  within  re-  ^ 

serves,  betw^n  various  family  units  and  neighbourhoods*    'There  are 

progressive  factions  and  traditional  fa^iiions  i\i  ev^ry  commu^ityv 

There  are  those  who  are  warm  and  receptive  to  Euro-*cultural  patterns 

*  '  "  r  ■ 

^nd  those  who  are  c(^ld  and  rejecting*^  And  there  are  many  Fine  grad^ 

\      *  ■  " 
atjbns  aiib  subtle  syntheses  that  fall  between  the  two  extremes*  ^ 

■  '  ^  ■  =  .     ■      ;  \" 

But  there  ^eems  to  be  nonsignificant  correlation  between  Okie's 
position  fn  therms  of  rejec?l^<^^r  acceptance  of ^^ro-^^4erialy^lture  ' 
and  one's  position  in  terms  of  trarditional  vs*  roodert^  world  view*  The  ^ 
most  ac<5epting  and,  on  the^  surface,  md%t  Western  of  Nal;ives  can  be 
operating  with  a  very  traditional  world  view*    And  the  mos.t  hostile 
and  re  jecting^  Native  can  be  very  Western'^in  his  view  of  the  world. 

Thus,  surface  appearances  can  be  misleading  a^*to  how  traditional  ^ 
are  tlie  thoughts  of  the  people  and  by  and  large  it^  ^eems  that  the  in- 
fluence of  traditiona  1  thought  patterns  haV  not:  been  adequately'^  re-  ' 
cognised.    This,  we  hope,  will  be  somewhat  remedied  in  the  section  to 
follow  when  we  present  details  t)f  the  modern  way  of  l^fe  preser^tly  ' 
found  in  the  Cree^  community  which  was  the  foci^  of  our  research  ^ 
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SECTjlON  II  —  DESCRIPTION  ot  THE 'COMMUNITY^ 


"  Dally  Life  '  \ 

The  Community  Is  screeched  out  about  ten  miles  a  long  both  b^riks 


o£  a  river  which  widens  Into  a  good-sized  lake  where  the^^most  populous 
segment  resides*    The  community  is  serviced  by  United,  Anglican,  Ropab 
Catholic,  f^entecostal  an4  traditional  Cree  religious  groups-    It  has 
several  grade*schools  and  one  high  school  which;  in  each  o£  the  Last 
'seveijal  years,  has  graduated  some  dozen  or  so  ^children  £rom  the  i2.t^ 
*Grad€j*    The  community  basically  lacks  running  water  but  does  have 
electricity*    Water  Is  carried  in  buckets  dally  £rom  the  lake  or  from 
a  pump  near  the  school*    Though  one  can  still  se^  the  older  log-cabin 
Style  homes,  most  o£  th^e  home's- now  are  government-b.ui  It  an*d  are  rec- 
tangular, pne  level,  fragile,  o£ten  draughty    structures*  They  largely 
£ace  the  larg^  bay       the  river,  but  since  the  recent  completion  d£ 
an  all-year-round  road*to  urban  centres,  and,  with  a  growing  number  of 
cars  and  trucks  now  owned  bjy  the  peopl^,  there  Is  the  beginning  o£  a 
tendency  to  order  houslqg' along  the  Increasingly  important  roajls*  The 
community  Is  in  transition  £rom  water-oriented  to  roati-oriented  trans- 
^  porta t ion  *  "  ^  >'  *  ' 

^  ^  *  '  '' 

^*rhe  m^n/make  a  living  In  a  variety  o£  o£ten-seasona  1  work  projects* 

They  engage  in  £ire£lghtlng,  £ishlng,  £ur  trapping,  subsistence  huntings 

'  custodial  work  at  the  nursing  home,  pub,  airport,  Bay,  ho,splta^  or' 

school,  and  carpentry^  They  do  generdl  handyman  worl?  with  the  construct- 
*  ■  ^  ft 

Ion  companies,  drive  busses  or  taxis,  and  occasionally  take  month-rlong  or 

even  year-long  or  longer  work  sojourns  in  the  citfy*^ — Tk^^reri't  enough 

jf  , 

lobs  to  go  aroundj  however,  thus  tfiere  are  considerable  periods  p£  un- 

\        I  '  ^  . 

employment,  a'nd  many  £aml'lles  rely  tif>,oil  wel£are,  help* 

Women's- chores  Include  caring  for  children,  washing  without  aid  of 
running  water  by  means  o£  tubs  heated  bV  elect;rlc  Irpns,  cooking,  «ewlng 
-  aorf'keeplijg  the-home  In  order*  Stwne  help  out  at  tfie  nursing  home/  or  at 
the  Bay -as  check-^ut  girls.  Some  are  secretaries  In  the  school,  hospitaj/ 
or  band  of £lces*  feome  supplement  their  lnooiA6  by  making  beaded  leather^ 
goods  (gauji,tl^s,V|l(noccaslns,  ^jackets,  belt^,  emblems,  muklukks)  and  s/me 
have,  become  teach«rs>  nurses, or  administrators^       \   .  , 


*  The  coiroDunlty  studied  Is  Norway  House 


/ 


Socla,lLy,  the  cominutil^y^c-bmes, alive  fgr  annual  celebrations 
and  for  weekly  bi^go' games-^^otii  on^the  radio  and  at  schaols*  People 
keep  a  radio  handy^^o  hear/the  l£><^al  radio  station  deliver  peifsonal 
messages  and  favourite  country  and  western  songs.?    They,  rfttend  socials 
and  dances  ^at  the^  band  tl^tl^  socialize  at  the  pub  on  weekends,  and  attend 
chproh  regularly^    They  aid  each  ather  in  times  of  need  with  elaborate 

patterns  of  sharing  and  reciprocity  and  are -ever^^eng^ged  in  the  small^town 

^  *  '  *  'I 

atmosphere  of  trading  stories,  visiting*  carrying  <fci  friendships,  avoid- 
ing enemies ,<kanc?  pneparinp  fnr  the  'future^ 

Persistci\cc  of-  Tradi Li Qt\a  1'  Valugs 


Perbple  in  this  community  have  only  recently  s&^Ied  permanently 

around  the  Bay  store  and  government  convenience^ ^    Most  individuals 

ft  *  *  /  *  ■ 

over  id  were  born  and  raised' in  the  bush^  There  th^y  moved  about^  season- 
ally, living  in  log  cabins  ^or,'  in  season,  tipis  9nd  wi^wams^  ^  They  trapped, 
fished,  hunted,  prepared  deer  or  moose,  hide  clothing^  snowshoe's,  birch 
baskets,  rabbit  skin  robes,  medicines,  and  t</ys  and  learned  bush  lore, 
sacred' legends  and  (traditional  ways  of  life^j 

,  The  children  of  these  people,*  on  , the  ouher  hand,  w^e  raised  on 
the  reserve^    Many  haVe  never  seen  a  bear  or  moose  in  the  wild  nor  ex-  \ 
perienced  the  rigors  of  t^he  bu^h  —  the"  seasonal  pattern  of  movement,  - 
the  need  to  survive  off  the  land^  and  the  Isolation.    And  yet,  our  data^  \ 
and  other  studies  (HallowOll  1955)  show  that  these  children  maintain  the  basi 
essefnce  of  the  traditional  value  system.    [This  includes,  as  previously 
tne'ntioned,  stress  on  stoicism,  non^inter-ference,  concrete-pragmatic 
orientabion,  non-causality  and  non-lineal^ty  and  a  wary,  cautionary 
stance.^ 


These  patterns  persist  through  the  continuation  of  the  Cree  language 
or  the  usage  of  English  distorted*  to  con 
through  tHe  persistence  of  Cree  myth  and 
sistence  of  parental  models  of  behaviour 
style*    We  shall  descri^be  these  patterns 


thB  H^y  thery  are '^manifest  in  tests  we  h^ve  admin^s^red  to  traditional 
and  acculturated  Cree  children  and  to  a  ij^rotin  of  Euro^Canadian  children. 


orm  to  Cree  grammar  $nd  idiom, 
folklore  and  through  _the  p^r- 
which  exhibit  the  drMitional 
in  mor-e  detail,  referring  to 
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.1.    Non-^interf  erence 

The  Cree  were  traditionally  hunters  of  small  scattered  animal 
populations.    They  pursued  their  game  in  small  scattered  bands  each 
consisting  of  one  or  two  families  usually  patrilineally  related.    TY^e  ^ 
necessities  of  the  hunt  required  an  assertive  personality*    The  food 
supply  was  not  domesticated  and  rai sed, local ly^  requiring  only  re- 
sponsible ca^e  to  exploit  *  ***^|ther  it  was  distant,  elusive  and'uriT. 
domesticated  and  needed  to  b$  sought  out  assertively*    The  quests  how- 
ever, could  be  greatly    facilitated  by  agreements  with  an4  knowledge  of 
the  various^  ''persons*.*  or  *Vills''  that  populated  Che  world  and  contMlle^i  - 
many  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  it . 

The  Qr'ee  boy  was  prepared  for  the  assertive  necessities  of  the  hunt 
by  a  basically  non-interfering  child  training  "in  wfiich  the  boy's  behaviour 
was  given  fi;ee  rein.    Except  for  rare  occasions  of  direct  physical, 
'punishment^  Che  type  of  sanctioning  practiced-"  was*  indirect  ridicube  or 
teasing,  and  this  was  not  of  an  abst^ctl^  moral  nature  but  ratber  very  - 
situational  ly  oriented  toward  whether  or  not  the  befiaviour  would  produce 
the  desired  effects*  .  ■ 

Moral  constraints  w^re  pl^yed  down  wiiile  the  practical  efficieaicy  of 
behaviour    was      played  up.    This  helped  promote  the  freedom  for*exploitat?ive 
assertion  atmosifhere  felx^^'^s  desired*        *    »         .  *  /  .  . 

The  nap-interference  theme  continues  today  in  the  community  In  \ 
customs  of 'child-rearing*    Children  are  allowed  to  pretty'well  set  ^ 

■  4 

their  own  pace  of  life*'  It  is  largely  their  choice  as  to  when  they  arise 

in  the  mornipg  (usually  late)  and  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night  (also  late) 

and. when  they  eat  arid  where  they  go  and  who  they  play  with  and  where  theyv. 
*  * 

sleep  (often  at  relattve^s'homes)*  And  children  are  not  stopped  from  ex-  \ 
perimenting  with  knives,  slingshots,  matches  arfd  axes. 

The  persistence  of  traditional  forms  of  communicatrion  in  the  com-^ 

munity  also  fuels  the  non-interference  theme*    One  of  the  characteFistics 

of 'Cree  conaiiijinication  i^that  much  of  it  is  non-verbal^*    The  niodern  Cree 

prefers  to  le^  his  happenstance  presence  at  places  and  his  preparat;Lons 

*  -         '  .  '  * 

for  activities  speak  of  his  intentions  rather  than  his  verbal. pronounce- 

^^is  may  &e  because  it  is  easier ^or  the  other  pers^o^  to  Ignore 

a  request  spoken  with. body  action  than  one  given  verbally,  thus  preserving 

x:he  other's  freedom  of  choice*    When  Verbal  statemery^s  are  mad(i>  th'ey-arc^ 

frequently  c'^ouched  in  subtle  metapho/  And  ana)oj4y*     Ut  *'i<-t         ^^Iroc  ^];m^unp,(- 


.        .  ..90/      /      .  ■ 

is  so  Inappropriate  to  an  Ipterference  mode  o-t  interaction  that  itfhen 
a  direct  tnterfaring  verbal'  action  is  required,  as  is  occasionally  the 
case  in  child-rearing,  the  parent  often  turns  to  the  Efl]glis^h  language 
with  its  more  direct  system  of  comniunicdtion*  . 

2*  Non-causaHty 

The  persistence  of  non-inter£e?fence  themes  In  the  community  is, 
it  would  seem,  one  of  the  reasons  why  childrerv  dempnstrate  a  t^n- 
causal  vieir  of  the.  wo^d.    It  is  a  way  of  thinking  which' is  highly 
coinpatible  with  a  view  of  the  world  which  femphasizes?;  that  each         ^  * 
aspect  has  its  own  will  and  purpose  which  'mu^f  be  respected  and 
given  freedom*^  It  is  not  compatible  wiK{i  the  basic  assumption 'of 

tstern  science  and.  Western  religion'  that  a  large  overall  fy^rce  is 

^^^^^  ♦       *  *       *       -  4    "  * 

at  worfcv^hich' acts  uniformly  upon  all  ^hings*    The  non-causality  of 

children  isX^ndicated  in- our  test  data  by  the  fact  that  their  stories 
often  seem»  to  piRstern  eyes^  to  lack  plot,'  connectedness,  and  focus 
or  direction*    In  oth^x  words,  the  Western*  concept  of  causality  is 
largely  absent*    As  an  example,  when  Oree  and  Euro  subjects  were 
asked  to  make  up  stories  about  ^^cenes  o^5€};ved  in  photograpb3,  in- 
formations on  background  and  setting  was  givett  three  times  as 


frequently*by  Euro-^Canadian  childXeh -as  by  the  Cree  children 
^  (P^*06)**  Explanations  of  **why**  soInething^hapfened  in  a  story 
^  ^ere  given'more  than  twice  as  frequently  by  Euro-Canadian  children 

as  by  the  Cree  children  <P=;*00l)*y^  , 

Another  source  of  non-causality  In'the  community  is  the'^tKeme- of 

.    .      i  * 

emotional  control  and  its  atl^endant  concrejte-^situatipnal  orientation* 
This  theme,  (oo,  spurs  a  view  of  the  \90-r^4  which  ^ntails  concern  for 
detafLand  uniqueness  of  eA^ent  rather  than  abstract,  universal  patterns 
of  causality  applicable  everywhere*  \ 
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e^  ] 


3*£motional  cciitFr&l 


.  The  Crea  hunter  was  required  to«^not  Mn^requently  deal  life 
and 'death  situations*    It  was  und^r^tood  ,t:|iat  efficiency  in  d^dling 
t^ith  abruptl'y  confronted  life  and  deat]i  Htmations  entailed  emotional 
control  (Preston)  *    Fe^r,  aggref  si^a,  ^rief ,  seif-^pl^^y  and  p^nic  had  to 
be  controlled  and  repressed  iiv  f^vor'o'f  cdQl  calculated  efficient  action^ 
A  number  of  institutions  arose  which  promoted  emotional  control  and^ 
reticence*    Those  that  persist  to-^dpy  it)  t|fe  community  includfe^concrete- 


sltuatlanaL  orlentatloni  swaddLlngi  certain  aspects  of  the  sttucture 

of  the  Cree  Language  and  certain  aspects  of  Cree  body  movement  patterns* 

a ♦    concrete-^altuafelonal  orientation  and  emotional  control 

As  mentioned  above,  the  child's  behaviour  was  not  criticized  in  terms 
of  >fhether  or  nOt  It  took  Into  account  abstract'moral  principles  but  in' 
terms  of  whether  or  not  it  took  Into  Recount  concrete  situational  factors 
that  would'^ef feet  Its  success.    The  Ccee  child  developed  the  habit  of 
refraining  from  abstract  general  considerations  of  situations  and  in-* 
stead  focused  upon  details  t:hat  had  to  be  "Surmounted  for  survival «    tt  was 
a  habit  well-suited  to  the  need  foi;  emotional  coptroL^and  cool  calculate(^ 
reasonljhg  In  crises  sltua4:lons^    The  hunter  couldn't  al^ford  to. have  his 
actions  hampered  by  self-pity  or  fear,  that  might  arise  from  an  abistract 
consideration  of  his  plight* 

This  Is  well  illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  an  older  Cree  man*  He 
Uas  wea^  and  hungry  and  pulling  his  tob|>ggan  behind  him.    All  at  once  six 
wo^vesi  driven  to  desperate  attlpns  by  their  own  hunger^  headed  toward  him 
and^egan  to  surround  him*    If  ever  a  situation 'cal led  forxool,  efflci* 
action  certainly  this  6ne  dld^    There  was  no  room  for  self-pity  or  fear 
that  might  arise  out  of  an  abstract  consideration  of  his  plight*    He  ^was  ^ 
served  by  ^Is  training  in  emotional  dontrol.    Cooly  controlling  his  emotlofis 
he  turned  his  toboggan  over^  crouched  behind  it|  got  out  his  gun  and  waite^ 
for  the  wolves  to  get  close  enpt^gh  so  he  could  pick  off  the  leader  vithout  * 
missingi  for  if  he  roissedi  they  would  all  attack  at  once*    He  didn't  miss  ; 

and  "aj&  the  other  wolves  surrounded  him  somewhat  confused  he  picked  each  of  . 

C  '  ^  .       .  "  '    ^  ^ 

the  others  off  in  turn. 

*■ ,  .  ^ 

^      -        '-         -  -  *  + 

That  .concrete-*sltuatlonal  orlent^^^^on  is  still  a  habitual  pattern  in 
the  community  is  seen  la  the_res{^nses  of  children  to  TAT^s*  ^ In  comparison 
to  Euro-Canadian  children  Hho  were  able  to  detach  themselves  from  the  Im-;- 
mediate  stimuli  in  the^j^ctures  aQjj  let  their  minds  wander  lnt<3  abstract 
conjectural  areas,ytfie  Cree  children  gave  descriptive,  stlmulus-tiejd^^  ; 
responses  (p  =±JD 


c^tii 


Otheix^vidence  of  the  coVitinuan^e  of  the  Situational  orlentati^on  in  the 
commi^nirty  ^omes/ from  the-responses  of  subjects  to  a  question  about  what  i  , 
bov  did  when,  during  a  walk,  he  came  to  a  stream.    Cree  children  'gave  sig'-' 
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nlflcantly  more^shoi^t  range,  Immediate  stlmuIl-'Felated  responses  than 

Euro-Canadian  children  CP  =  *05)*,   While  Euro-Canadian  children  would' 

f 

likely  say  that  the  boy  urould  urade  through  at' a  shallow  spot*, 'or  swim 
across  or^make  a  boat  to  go  acifess,  the*  Cree  children  usually  had  the 
boy  take  a  drink  of  water  or^play  there  for  a  u^ile* 
#  '  J 

A  related  experiment  demonstrated  a  sintila'r  contrast  between  Cree 
on  khe  o^e  hand  and.  Euro-Canadian  on  the  other*    This  was  a  delay-of-" 
gratification  expffrimefit  in  which  children  were  ask^d  whether,  as  a 
reward  ^for  taking 'tests,  they  would  like  a  cand^^bar  right  away  or 
would  elect  to  wait  a  week  and  then  have  two  candy  bafs*    The  Cree 
children  ,rea<:ted^to  the  i!^mmediate  stimulus  of  pVesently  available\andy 
an/ more  than  2/3  took  on^  right  away*    The  Euro-"Ganadian  children  s^liJ: 
50/50  on  their  choice  CP=*Ol)* 

'  * 

Finally,  response^  to  the  sentence  ^completion  questfUon  **the  man* 

was  sick  because  ****V*  reveals  that  the  Cree,  as  compared  t6  Euro- 

subjects,  more  frequent^  separate  out  one  part  of  the  body  and  explain 

it3  particular  illness  lacher  than  conceptualizing  an  illness  for  the  * 

*  * 

body  as  a  whole  (Pa^XH)*    This  is  in  keeping  with  concrete-situatianal 
orientations*    Traditional  ly  the 'parts  of  the  body  were  sei5arated  artM 
Independent*    Each  part  had  a  will  of'iits  own*    A  favourite  tale  of 
wiisakatjik  (the  trickster)  finds  him  berating  his  anus  for  plotting 
against  him  and  not  carrying  out  the  responsibility  he  had  giveji  it  of 
standing ^guard  while  he  slept*    A  similar  situational  conception  of  the 
body  is  present  in  the  response  a  Cree  friend  gave  the  researcher  when 
^asked  why  he  didri't  take  a  pill  to  settle  his  pain**   He  said,  '*It*s  my 
feet  that  hurt,  not  my  heart  or  other  parts  of  my  body*    The  pill  goes 
where  I  don't  need  it**^  *  ^ 

b*  swaddling  and  emotional  control 
,     Children  were  swaddled  tight 
five,  six  or  «seven  years  of  age*    They  learned  to  stay  still  and  observe 
and  keep  their  bodies  under  control*    The  moose  hunt  and  otlier  hunt  re- 
quiretnents  demanded  a  similar  body  control*    Often  the  Cree  hunter  had  to 
wait  in  a-boat^near  the  potentiaj^  site  where  a  moose  might  watter  himself* 


id  emotional  control  j 

itly  in  a  cradle  boaj^d  from  birth  to  often 


He  would  have  to  'staf  quiet  and  inotlohL^ss,  often  for  Jlours,  -yet  , 
keeping  an  alert  ear  and  eye  ready  for  signs^of  the. presence  of 
the  moose.  * 

4      Swaddllng^  today   Is^  not  practiced  as  universally  nor  as  Intensely  ' 

as  It  once  was*    Moat  pothers    to^ay   only  swaddle  during  the  first  year* 

After  that  they  switch  to  th6  crib  where  the  child  is  allowed  free  ei- 

* 

ploratlon*  *  7  ^  *  ^ 

c*  Cree  language  and  emotlonaL^contrrol 

The  Cree  language  tea'bhes  emotional, control  through  the  u^aspirated 

nature  of  lt%, phonemes*    It  has  of  ten*  been  ^observed  by  Westerners  that 

th^Cree  seem  to  bite  off  their  words  and  'shallow  them*    This  .would  be 

.noticeable  to  a  Westerner  who  Is  not  used  to  unasplrated  soands  and  who 

*  * 
expects  to  hear  consonants  explode  out  at  him*  ^  - 

d*  body  movement  patterns  and  emotional  control 
,The  Cree  child  also  learns  etftotlonal  control  through  copying  the 
body  movement  p^tterr^s  of  his  parents  and-lcin.^   Gestures  are  ifot 
effusive*    In  dance  ^he  upper  body  Is  kept  rigid,  the  arms  extended'  and 
unmovlng  at* the  sides*  Facial  expressions  are  also  controlled  and  there 
Is  no  elaborate .greeting  or  parting  gestures*    Even  the  return  of  a  long 
absent  lov/&d  one  d6es  not  bring  about  great  surface  emotional  display  > 


It  would  in  Western  society*     "     /    *^  ^ 

Th^  effectiveness  of  these  f-orces  In  promoting  emotional  control  and 
'a  reserved,  closed  s^lf  is  ^seen  in  the  analysis  of  t^e  draw— a— man  test » 
*  As  compared  to  Euro 'children,  Cr^  children  drew  smaller,  less  detailed, 
less  open  s^tanced  meo  (P  "*00l)*'^ 

A*  Pessimism^  ^ '  ^ 

Pessimism  Is  anoiihet  feature  of  the  need  to  b^^ prepared  to  coofront 
potential  life  and  death  situations*    It'  is  suitable  In,  a  world  where 
ev^ts  could  take  a  sudden  dangerous  turn  at  any  moment*    A  rather  defensive 
retlcervt^t,ance  Is  needed  to  ma^clm'lze  one's  survival  potential*.  One  cannot 
"leap  before^loolclng"'*ln  the  bu^h  or  one  mdgh^  fall'  through  th^  ice* 

■    *  ^    '  -  / 

■Pessimism  persists  In  the  frequerft  "££  God  wills*'  conditio*/ place*d  upon 
future  plannlng^>  1^  th«  extreme  caution  with  which  estimates  are  made  of 
the  probable  success  of  planned  huftts  or  flshli^  excursions  and  in  the 
numerous  bad  omens  that  «fe  at^trlbuted'to  various  event s/sach  as  the 
sighting  0^  ntamagwashoOlttle  people),  the  hooking  o£>a  white     fish,  the  * 


presence  of       owl  or  Irog'or  snake  and         making  fun  of  .people  * 
Pessimism  is  seen  in  our  test  responses  in  th^  more  frequent  a^rlbution 
of^  negative  outcomes  to  situations  in  TATs  by  Cree  children,  as  compared  to 
Euro  children  (P^  04)* 


5*  Non-"lineali^ty         »  -  -  ■ 

Fart  of  the  traditional  conception  on  non-lineal  time  can  b& 'traced 

to  the  stabi^lit^  of  the  traditional  system*    Events  were  repetitive  and 

cyclicall    There  was  no  evidence  of  a  history  of  change  and  development 

f  * 

as  is  found  in  the  West^    The  inventory  of  tools  and' techniques  remained 
relatively  unchanged  over  time*    People  cpme  and  went,  but  the  cycle  of  ,  - 
the  sea6ons  and  the  cycle  of  social^  ceremonial  and  ecpnomic  behaviour 
remained 'unchanged *    A  concept  of  repetitive,  circular  time,  seemed  only 
natural*    Behaviour  it  seemed  was  nor  created  .afresh  by  indivi^duals ^  1^ 
was  merely  brought  into  actuality  from  alreadyVpre-existing  poten^i^ls* 

This  non-^1  ir^eM 'orientation  of  the' Cree  is  still  largely  present* 
Euro  children,  wheti  askdd  to  estimate  a -thirty-second  time  span,  were 
on  average,  13*1  seconds  in  error*    Cree  children  ^on  average,  erred  by 
20*l  seconds*    On  ft  seco^nd  trial,  after -the  children  were  allowed  to 
watch  40  seconds  tick  off  oq  a  stop-  watch,  the  average  error  of  Euro     '  ^ 
ch^ildren  was  8*2  seconds  while,  for  Cree  children,  it  was  14*4  seconds- 
^P=*0001)*  /  ■  .  ' 

Hon*linear  tiioe  orientation  Is  also  evident  in  the  daily  behaviour  of 
the  Cr^*    In  conversations  they  often  fail  to  make  time  references  *and 
ustial  ly  leave  s  Western  observer  wondering  wh^n  the  activity  took  place* 
'The  non-linear  orientati^on  to  time  is  also  found  in-  the  Cree  language*    '  ^ 
There^  are  no  ^ist,  pr^^ent  aiid  Ifuture  categories  of  grammar  as  are 
prjese^t  in,  English,  and  as  a  result,  Cree  often  make  errors  when  *uslng 
Englfeh  tenses.  ' , 

The  Cree  are  aware  of  their 'differing  view  of  time  and  occasionally 
respond  to  a  Wester;ner*s  invltati&n  to  do  something  at  a  gi^en 't ime- ^i th 
"Is-that*  Cree  tli^e  or  \fhite  time?*^    In'tree  time  the  vicissitudes  of  life' 


:  like  to  pin 
!v  f  This  is  tc 


are  such  that' one  would  not  like  to  pin  another  down  to  presenting  himself 


somewher.e  at  a  precise^  tlmevf  This  is  too  interfering  Qf  the  other  person* 

.  * 

freedom  of  choice* 
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Acculturation  Pressures  and  Personality  Change 

The  community  is  undergoing  consi*derab le  acculttirative  pressure. 
The  impact  of  the  Hudson's  Bay,  churches^  schools ,  *inovies ,  television^ 
radio,  telephone,  magazines,  Euro  and  Metis  people,  electricity,  cars, 
planes.  Western  clothes  and  utensils  is  making  Euro  beliefs  and  values 
more  influential,.    These  factors,  and  resultant  sedentariness,  .money 
economy,  wel/are,  family  allowance,  alcoholism,  and  conflicts  between 


^traditional  and  modern  values,  explain  our  test  findings  that  Cree 

'it 

children  in  the  stuily  communit)^  have  lower  self-esteem,  low^r  inde- 
pendence,  higher  aggression  and  higher  anxiety,  than  Cree  childr^  in 


our  contro^l^  l^Ss  acculturated  community,  and  that  they  have  "fii^gher 
aggression  and  lower  sel f^^esteem  than  Euro  children.    Thes^  conditions 
seem  to  exert  their  effect  by  removing  a  sense  of  direction  from  the  ^ 
child's  life.    Living  an  aidless  life,  the  child  has  little  incentive  to 

mature  and,  with 'a  low  l^evel  of  emotional  maturity,  has  a  difficult  time  

handling  the  stepped-up  pace  at^hich  he  is  exposed  to  knowledge  of  the 
world,  to  new  ideas  and  to  new  experiences.    He  reacts  with  dependence,* 
narcissisim^^anxiety,  aggression  and  low  sel  f-esteeni. 


^Thia^was  not  always  the  ca§e*    Traditional^  the  Cree  child  was  ^arly  made 
.aware  of  the  need  to  repress  selfish,  narcissism  for  altruistic  rote  behaviour 
'and  had  considerable  help  in  doing  so.    He  had  appropriate  parental  models  who 
were  diligent,  self-sacrificing  hard  workers*    He  had  skill  developing  chores 
such  as  ca*yiDg^  water,  gat^herin§ ^nd  cutting  wood,  setting'  i:abbit  snares,  ' 
fathering  berries  atu^  se^dsv  helping  to  clean  and  prepare  game,  and 
helping  tp.  repair  the  cMin  each  new  season.    He  had  natural  bush  necessities 
and  restraints  to  keep  his  behaviour  in  line  *    (le  had  a  f utict ioning ' rel igion 
■  and  effective  discipline  from  parents  who  were  r&spected*    And^finally  there 
was  ceremonial  celebration  of  »any*of*the  important  steps  in  his  developmejnt 
to  maturity.    Thi,s  cerem9ii^^rovided  him  with  yie  incent?lve  to  work  hard  to* 
develop  the  skills  that  deiiioostrated  his  movement  tV  a  ^ti^het  stage  of 
development  and  which,  when  achieved, ^made  him  th^  focus  of  celebration. 
Among  tlmse  c-^emoni^s  were  a  celebration  of  his  first  ^teps  outsld'e  the 
home,  a  *leasting  of  his  .  first  duccesd>ful  hunts,  and  a  group  supported 

'       *      ■  ^  ' ,  , 

quest  for  a  vision,  which.,  when  sifcces^ful,  resulted  in  a  new  n^^fn^ ,  new* 

'I 

Norway  ilouse-        '        •  ** 
**    Oxford  .House  -    ■  • 
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l^ersonallty,  and  a  prestigious  place  in  the  ^curing  and  conjuring 
ceremonial,  and  leadership  in  campf  ire  song,  dance  and  story- 
telling*    "  f  *  *  - 

Thgs  wi'th  this  effective  guidance,  the  child's  identity^and  direction 
in  life  was  secure  and  he  was  able  to  sloUly  and  surely  surmount  his  growing 
up  pi^blems  'to  acht^ve  mature  self  confident  behaviour*  * 

The  acculturation  J^orces  that  enter  the  picture  4:oday    erode  the 
ttadition^l  maturity  of  role  orientation  ;in  children*    Th^  task  of  growing 
up  and  finding'  purpose  and  meaning'  to  life>  and  reason  to  sacrifice  and  to 
work  hard  and  to  give  up  childhood  indulgences  and  narcissism  is  considerably 
more  difficult  for  today's    child  than  it  was  for^  his  predecessor*    He  hais  to 
tend  Co- the  task  without^many  of  the  external  and  internal  supports  and  guides 
'that  traditionally  were  available  and  which  traditionally  provided  the  re- 
wards,  punishmentis  and  incentives  that  directed  his  behaviour  deve.lopnent* 

The  breakdown  of  the  reward^  punishment-  and  incentive  .system  may  be 
traced  to  the  following;    a  presence  of  too  man^relat-ives  and  friends 
acting  upon  an  ideal^of  communal  s4iaring  of  property,  absence  of  a  clear 
definition  of  maturity  &nd  goals  in  life,  abl^ence  of  survival  J^ecessities. 
and  absence  of  effective  parental  discipline*     .  i  * 

^*  /  Too  ro^nv  relatives  and  friends  acting  upon  j:he  i^deal  of 
communal  sharing  of  property 

Once  a  system  of  welfare,  family  allowance  and  largely  f'ree  hou^^ 
and  jnedical     care  iS  introduced  into  the  traditional  setting,  i?ith  the 
serviiies  *localized  in         area  whjere  a  school  i  a  bay  and' a  church 'are  also 
pr'fes^^Bt^.and  ^ce  turo  laws  are  enforced,  Especially  the  one  that  says  that' 
clii&dren-between  the'  ages  of  *seven  and  sixteen  must  go  to  school,  th^n  in- 
ordinate preissur^^mounts  fOr^lfe  dree  to  give  u^  the  hunting  and  gatliering 
way  of  life  and  $ettle  down  around^  the  services  that  the  EurowCauadian  has 
offered*  *  .  *    '  . 

.families  now  ixitred^  in  size  with'^  scarcity,  of  government  housing 
'and  with      reduced  reason  for  spapijag  childifen*^Two  babies  close  in  age 
can  now  be  more  eaTsily  cVred  for  with  the  settted  life  and  its  reduced 
movement  and  with  more  numerous  baby  sitters  and  Other  servj^ces.    And,  with 
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each  new  childj'welfare  and  family  allowance  increases* 

*  ,  -  ■  I 

With  increased  family  size  and  with  many  previously  "scattered  . 

£amilie§  coming  together    permanently  in  one  location,  the  population  ' 

density  of  the  living  area  increases  dramatically*    The  ^increased  popti-;^ 

lation  pla/:esr  a  great  strain  on  the  traditional  practice  of  communal 

sharing  of  property,  especially  when  the  property  is  scarce, Wery 
*  * 

desirable,  and  takes  hard  KOrk  to  acquire* 

In  a  situation'where  everyone  is  not. producing  equally,  and  where 

^  -  I 

a  {)lethora  of  relatives  demanding  their  fair  share  qi4i<!kly  dissipates 

any  gain  ac<)uired  through  hard  work,  tte  inceptive  to  work  hard  and 

sacrifice  to  accomplish  something  is^^^ft*/^his  is  seen^ln  the  fact  that 

at  one  time,  before  the  population  o^£^he  community  reached  above  the 

1000  persons  mark,  the  people  had  gardens  and  grew  potatoes  and  other 

vegetables*.   Now  gardens  are  rare.  .They  say  it  wouldn't  do  them  any 

good  to  grow  fgod*^   Tf\e  children  woul^d  steal  ^it  *    Youth  coming  back  from 

a  period  of  fire-fighting  or  construction  work  have  a  similar  complaint* 

They  say  they  get  "an  inprdinate  am^nt  of  iJressure*  f rom  their  friends  and 

kin*  to  "spring"  for^  drinks  all  around  and  that  this  quickly  uses  up  any 

-mon^  tliey  may  have  saved  by  their  hard  work*    This  pressure  comes  from 

the  traditional  ideal  that  a  hunter  returning  from  a  successful  hu'nt  should 

share  his  ^ood  ^fortune  * 

'2*    Absence'  of  a  clear  definition  of  maturity  and  goals  in  life 
The  conflict  t>etween  tradiitional  .and  modern  definitions  of  maturity  and 
accomplishment  confuses  the  child  and  makes  him  hesitate  in  devating^uch 
energy  to  any  one. goal  direction*    He  is  faced  with  a  situation  wbere 
towards  froflj  *one  sector  for  a  certain  kind  of  goal  dii:ected  behaviour 
are  counterbalanced  by  punishments  trom  aijother  sector*    He  i^  unclear  as 
to  which  way  to  go*  '  . ,        .    >  *^ 

There  are  great  XeaJ^ousies  between  the  traditional  and  modern'  sectors 
of  society  in  the  possession  of  the  child's' loyalties*    Th^  school  is  the 
symbol  of  m6'dernism.    Parents  are  the  symbol  ef  traditionali|sm*  *  The  two 
are  in  frequent  conflict*    From  the  parent's  point  of  ^fiew,  very  few^j^jut^tJ 


(Jispuce^the  value  ot  an  education,  bgt  what  t^ey  do  dispute  Is  the^ 
value  of  the  other  things  that  often  co^e  with  It  (e«g.  selflishness 
with  property,  disrespect '  for  parents  and  traditions,*  niover^nt  to 
the  city)-.    From  the  school's  point, of  v^ew,  very  few  would  dispute 
the  value  of^avlng  pride  In  sine's  traditions,  but  ytiat  they  do  dispute  ^  , 
Is"  the  wisdom  of  keeping  some  , at  those  traditions^  going  (e.g., the  ^^ree^ 
language,  shamanism,*  emotional  reserve,  non-^abstrattness  and  non-^causallty) . 

Of  course  not  all  parents^  are  traditional  and  not  all  school  people 
are  modern.    In  fact,  the  ne.at:  separation  of  people  into  these,  pola|:ltles  ^ 
is  a  distortion  of  the  real  *sl-tuatlon.    Most  people  are  somewhere  in* 
between,  with  fine  distinctions  between  them  in  how  much  inodeimism  and 
tx^adltlonallsm  they  feel  is  advisable. 


The  child>s  choice  is  th'us  not  simply  a  matter  of  going  traditional 
or  going  modern/    It  is  much  more  complicated  Irhan  that^    There  are  numerous 
intermediate  4)athways  Callable  Co  the  child,  each  with  its*  own  jKoblems 


dnd  Its'^owt^  means  of  balancing  and  integrati-ng  the  two  sides.' 

Since  non^  o^  the  numerous  .pathways^domln'ate,  there  can  be  no  Cree- 
monlal  which  defines  each  step  along  the  ^way  and  which  provides  .rewards  ^ 
and  fulfilment^  for  the  sacrifice- that  is  entailed  in  making  each  transitlois^l 


step.  ■  '  ■ 

3^  Absence  of 'survival  ftecessities 
*  TradKlonalfy  there  was  a  consensus  that^  the  need  to  survive  by  hunting 
And  gathering  was  a  primary  value  in  life  and  was  an  end  <o  which  beha^^ur 

had  to  be-  focused?   Today  survival  is  through  the  dollar.    But'  .   '  - 

*    unHke  th6  hunt  where  it  is  clear  that- certain  behaviours  bring 
success  te*g.,  reticence,  concrete-sltuatlonal  orientation,  pessi-- 
mlsm,  knowledge  of  animal  and  plant  habits,  pfeparatloli  ot  nets,  - 
>   traps  and  weapons,  body  health'^^^ssertlveness  and  se  If-rellai^ce) , 
and  others  bring'  failure^  it  is  not  "as%clear  in  *the  hu^t:  fcwr  the 

Irch  behavior  brings  success  ari<^^  which  brings  failure.  ^  >  ^ 

'In  fatt,  there  is  no  total  fallui;e.    Regardless  of  what  one  does, 
there  is  aIw4W^money  through  Welfare  and  family  allowance  upon  V^^^c** 


to  survive.  JB||[|ice^there  is  no  clear  survival  nece63lty  to  define 


goal  di»c,tion  b>hJ  to  give  the  child  an  incentive  to  mature. 
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.    4,    -Absence  of  effective  parental  discipline 
A  major  factor  eroding  the  effectiveness  of  parental  discipline  Is 
the  'dlsrespect^  children  have  for  che  father  which  has  beern  caused  by 
the  schooling  of  ciilldren  *ln  Euro  values  and  the  breakdown  of  ^he 
father's  jtradltlonal  role^ 

/  * 

a.  schooling  of  children  In  Euro  values 

!  ^ 

c^ols,  televlslon'yinovles,  radio  and  magazines  Introduce  values 
an^^iHbebaVlours  In  the^chlld  which,  because  of  their  conflict  with 

f atl^er^s *va lues  and  behaviour,  cause  a  generation  gap  and  a  mutual  dls^ 

t  -  ■  - 

approval  of  certain  behaviour  In  each  ot|ier«' 

^   One  of  the  areas  ofltonfllct  Is  with  regai?d  to  standard  of  living 
goals*  -'  From  ^uro  culture  the^hlld  learns  that- he  Is  Impoverished*  Ke 
begins  to  ^ee  his  father  as  a  failure,  as  b^lng  popr  and  unable  to 
^provide  an  adequate  standard  of  llV'lng*    The  child  will  desire' a    -  ^ 
"better  llfe'Vand-ftiay  wl^sh  to^  leave  the  reserve* 

Inaddltlon,  Euro  culture  makes  the  child  aware  of  his  "Indlan- 
ne'i&[\  In^l^s  negative  sense>    The  child  sees  such  labels  attached  to  * 
hls^*race  as  **heathen",  /'pagan^,  "uncivilized",  "drunkard";    Ke  even 
comes  to  Ideni^fy  with  the  cpwboys  over  the  Indians*    Many*  children 


di;ess  up  1 
child  may 


ij^wboy 


clothes  and  see  the  cowboy* figure  ^s  the  hero*  Thfe 


dme  to.  disrespect  his  father  .for  being  an^Indlan* 
t  s,ubtle^  area  of  conflict,  arises  from  the  low  l^evel  of  under-* 

a^e  ti 


standing  n^dern  children  aphl^ve  In  the  Cree  language^    They  taught 
(English  ln[  the  schools  ^^d  often  have  to  observe  rules  about  not^^eaklng 
ooU    They  may  com.e  to^vlew  the  Cfee  language  ~as  bad  and 
In  English  as  prest'^lgjpus*  ^  Thus,  even,  though  Cree.  is  spoken  In 
s.  It  ls\Tiot.  pr^ct^lced  as  ^uch  as  foiinerly  and  Jthere '  is  a 


most 


'failure  to 


It  is\Tiot,pra 
(.understand  It 


at  a  high-level-,,  especially  with  the  a}>sence 


.of  bush  bxp'erlences  to  give  meaning  t6  many  of  the  analogies  and  meta-' 


phoi:s. 

Th^  chlld  Is  therefore  unable -to  reach     loature  understanding  of  , 
c!i^  phl^^^sophy  of  Cree  tradl^tlons  and^^alls  to  appreolat^'^the  father '  s 
knowledge  :^nd  expertise*.  ^  ^  .  ^  '  ^\ 

bi  '  breakdown  of  the  fath.ert-s  traditional  role  - 
A  ninnber  of  Institutions  pow'  e?cist  In  the  c^Jmimini  jty  which ,  l^y 
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providing  services  ^  the.  child  that^used  to  be  provided  by  the 
^  -     -  •  ♦ 

father^  reduce  the  father's  role*    The  njost  obvious  one  Is  welfare 

and  lamtly  allowance*    This  sltuatd'on>  combined:  with  the  presence  - 

of  the -money  economy  and  the  Hudson's  Qay»  u;idermi,nes  the  fatfier's 

role  as  provider*  ,  '  ^       '  "     ^  , 

*  * 
Another  Institution  that  takas  over  for  the' father  In  servicing 

the  cMld  Is  the  school*  '  The  ^school  takes  over  the  fatherjs  role-of 
teacher,  and»  in  part.  It  also  take's  qver  his  role  as  dlsclpllnar^* 
The  father  used  to  teach  bush  skills  but  these  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary*   The  child  now  needs  knowledge  of  the  Euro  world  and  this  Is 
Obtained' mo^e  from  teacher's^  from  peers »  and  from  television  than  from 
parents*    Fart  of  the'  father'.s  teaching  used  to  be  through  stories  and- 

folklore^  now  the 'c^lld  turns  to  teachers  and^televlslon  for^  story-* 

*  ^  # 

xeUlng*   ^  ^  -  .  , 

'    '      '  r    '       ^  . 

Discipline  Is  also  now  a  function  of  the  school  and  It  Is  Inter-^ 

estlng'to  riote ^that  although  parents  are  concerned  about  occasional 

excessive  discipline  In  the  schools  (as  they  see  lt)»,  they  are  adamant 

that  teachers  should  be  firm  and  shoulj^use  the  strap  when  necessary* 

Parents  now  feel  Inadequate  to  handle  the  discipline  of  children* 

TradLtlonf^lly  they  relied  on  oush  restraints  and  slow  development^nd 

Continual' chaperoning  to  make  the  child  behave*    None  of  these  .things  ; 

are .possible  today-  Within  the  safety  of  the  reserve,  children  roam'  " 

far  and  wide  without  worry  of  g^^tlng  lost  or  being  attacked  by  animals 

or  bush  "bogeymen** ^y^They  have  many  [Places  to  Aide  and  play  and  ex- 

plor'e  otft,  of  the  range  of  parental  %yes.  and  ears*    And  they  group  In 

sizeable  number,  using  their  combined  strength- to  scheme  aiid  evade 

parental  control »  *  \ 

^  ^  Not  only  can  they  avoid  bush  dangers  and  parental  chaperoning^ 
they  also  now  grow  up  much  faster  than  before  and  they  are  more  worldly 
curious,  and  adventuresonte  ^    They  are  not  afraid  to  go  out  and  explore^ 
This  .Is  because  they  h^ve  been^ralsed  In  a  freer  environment* 


child  earlier 
They  name  the 
cognize  It  as  *d 
and  willingness 


\  ioi 


With  reduce  1  Infabt  tDortallty  and  more  5e9urlty  In  the*" baby's 
saf ety  >  It  -rs^eiims 


mothers  are  , now  willing  to  Invest  emotion  In  the 
\kn  before,  k^iQwlng' the  .Inve^ment  Is  fairly  secure* 
child  earlier^  talk  t<kit  earlier  and  generally  re^ 
'person'*  earlier*    And,  too,  realizing  that  openness 
td-  take'chahces  are  requ/rements*  fot  -Success  In  thfi 
Euro^Canadlan^^s  world,-  they  prepare  the/ child  by      less  restricting, 

freer  chlld-^rearlng  ,  they  wedn  £ronr  the  breast  earlier,  take  the 

child  out;  of  swaddling  In  a  cradle  a^d  pqt  him  into  a  crib  where  he 
can  leafn  to  stand  and  explore  earlier,  provlafe  *Valkers*'  so  he  can 
walk  earlier  and  let  him  play^^lone  outside  ^arll^r*    The  child  thus' 
walks,  talks  and  plays  outside  alone  earlier  than  before*  And^Vhen 
the  chlid  Interacts  with  the  niany  people  around  him  and  sees  all  the 
things  happening,  around  him-  (there  are  no  trees  to  block  his  view  as 
.thj^re  used  to-be),  he  qulbkly  become's^worldly,  gets  new  Ideas  of  sex, 
drugs,' ;steallng^  aggression, \«tc  *  >  and  hence 'become^  more  of  4  discipline 
problem'than  ever*  ,  ^ 

As  a  result  of'^thes^  factors  the  child  oftpn  does  not  identify  ' 
with  hfs  father  and  does  not  Int^rnallze^hlm  ss  a  vicarious  source  of, 
pleasure*    Without  the  Internal  father  figure  (cnr^s^s  some  would  sayi 
without  a  well-^'S^eloped  superego),  tjie  child  lacks  an  Internal 'model 
for  behaviour  and  an  Intern^Jl  "pol^lceman"  who  rewards  and  punishes 
according  to  a  specific  behaviour  direction*    Thlf  ^s  a  serious  Ob- 
stacle In  his  attelQpt  to  find  meaning , purpose  and  direction  in  li'fe*  ? 
**      '         »  *  ^ 

5*    Test  evidence  'of  personality  change  ■ 

Evidence  of  the  chll'd^s  conflict  wit^it  his  father  is  seen  In  the 

TAT  responses  of  the*  chllxJren*    As  compared  to  Euro  and  iradl^tlonal 

*  * 

Cree  children,'  the^  ajcculturated  Xree  child  In  our  study  community  moVe 
frequently  tells  stories  about  ^punlshlng^pairents  and  evil  pa,rents  (p=*02); 


'Evidence,  of  a  general'  lack  of  goal  direction  Is  seen  In  ithe  fact 
that  children  iTi  the  study  con^nlty  tend  to  describe  themselves  and 
6ther  persons  In  terns  of  play  ^nd  setf-^lnduigent  actti^ty  whereas  more 
traditional  Cree  children  tend  to  describe  themselves  and  others^  in  term5; 
of  rolo  a^riKaJtruitttic  behaviour  ip  *06)*    *  * 


Evidence  of 'tiie  undisciplined  nature  of  the  child  l.n  our  study 
community  is  seen  tn  t^e  undisplaced,  unrepressed  nature  of  their  ag- 
gr^ssion  imagery.     They  more  frequently  u^e  imagery  of  direct  aggr^- 
sion  against  other  people  than  more  traditional  Cree  and  Euro  children 
(p  =r;o2),Eur9  children  are  more  likely  to  displace  aggression  inward 
upoB  self*    Traditional' Cree  children  tend  to  displace  aggression  onto 
animals  and  in^nlm^te  objectK    An  example  of  the  different  Vay  Euro, 
trt^ditional  Cree  and  the  acculturat-e^  Cree  children  handle  aggression 
is  seen  in  their  reisponses  to  the  sentence  completion  item  **The  boy  had 
a  knife  and  he  *  Whereas  the  acculturated  Cree. boys  were  the 

most  likely  to  say  that  be^would  staS  somebody,  traditional^ree  boys 
said  he  threw  It  in  the  ground  or  carved  something  and  Euro  boys  said 
that  he  hurt  himself Imagery  of  a  boy  pffnishlng  himself  could  be  \ 
interpreted  as  evitlence  of  superego'  behaviour*    This  is  infrequent  in 
the  cpmmunfty  under  study* 

Evidence  «f  th^  child'*s  general  disorientation  and  confusion'is 
se^n  in  the  anxiety,  displayed  by  chai^acters  i^n  their  s^or^es*  l^^y 
more  frequently  read  f^^r  Ijito  the  ^lehavlour  of  characters  in  storlesf 
than  did;  traditional  Cree  or  Euro  children  ^p  7«02).  \, 

Finally  the  4ack  of  skilOand  lack  of  ability  to  hi>idle  all  ^he 
incoming  stifnuli  is  seen  in  the  1^  confidence  and  low  6elf^e$teem 
of  the 'children*    This  is  evident  in  the  draw-a-man  test  vdiere  these 
children  draw,  smalleri  less  detailed  ahd  less  open  danced  figures  than 
Euro^or  traditional  Cree  children* 

6,    Methods  of  adaptation  '  ^  ^ 

HoW'does  the  child'^ad^pt  to  the  lack  of  incentivesi  to  the  lack  of 
guidelines  and  to  the  anxieties  and  insecurities  of  acculturation?  He 
'resppnd5/to  the  l^k  of  guidelines  and  Incentives -by  refusing  to  plan 
for  the  future  and  by  escaping  into  excitement's  of  the  present;,   he  re- 
presses  his  doubts,  anxieties  and  insecurities  with  a  mac^o  type,  bravado 
and  with  a  frustration  releasing  aggression;    and  he  beconjes  dependent 
on  his 'peers  for  support  and  commiseration^  and  on  the  Eu^ro-^Canadian  for 
survival/  .  *      t  . 
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a*  escapes. 

More  than  the  tradlilonal  Cree  child  ,or  the  child  or  earlier  days 
the  acculturated  child  In  our  study  community  plays*    He  uses  play  as  a 
escape  from  the  pressures  of  acculturation*    He  has  been  raised  in  a 
freeri  exploration-encouraging  atmosphere  and  he  is  filling  to  try  things 
In  the  crowded,  exposed  living  condlttgis  arouhtl  him  he  sees  many  thing 
to  try  -  sex,  drugs,  rebellion,  stealing  and  anyV-number  of  faddish 
behaviours  (S^pecially  those  Introduced  through  movies  and  television) 
like  kui>g  fu  combat,  sword  fighting,  new  styles  oE  dress  and  verbal 
interaction  and  Evcl  Knievel  daredevil  belfaviour  on  bicycles*  Games^ 
include  general  chasing  and  wrestling  and  nAschlef  making,  king  of  the 
hill  challenges,  exploration  of  dangerous  areas  iike  the  school  after 
^hours  and. the  teacher's  compound,  chasing  dogs,  horses  and  birds  with 
sling  shots,  going  visiting,  playing  hockey,  basebalV  and  basketball, 
and  going  to  evening  .dances,  canteens,  socials,  movies  and  bingo* 

The  problem  is  that  the  child's  adventuresome  spirit  ^nd  "world- 
liness"  and  exposure  to  ideas  and  oppottunities  gets,  him  into  ^tu-^ 
ations  that  his  emotional  maturity  cannot  handle*    He  'doesn't  know 
.  hov?  4ar  to  ^gp  and  where  to  stop*    He*3oesn't  know  when  there  are 
r  danger^*v  Children  have  been  killed  through  exploring  the  excitement  % 
*of  glue  sniffing,  aeroso^l  and  paint  thinner  sniffing,  and  "black- 
out" game^*    They  have  ^become  pregnant  through  sex*'  And  thedr  re- 
bellion an4  stealing  caused  damage-and.  gets  them  into  trouble  with 
tlie  police*  *  .  , 

But  through  jtt  all  they  seem  to  give  each  other  su^ort  and  they 
l^isplay  4  surface  bravado  that  keeps  the  anxieties  and  insecurities 
^nder.  control  *  ' 

b*  -  bravado 

I  The  effects  ^upon  a  child  of  jiayi^  a  weakened  father  fi^gure  and 
[a  strong  mother  figure  and  of  ^living  with  discrimination  and  poverty 

!  '  /  ^ 

*have'  been  studied  by  a  number  Of  people  (O'Andrade,  Hari^ington,  Burton 

k  Whitingt  Lewis,  Kardiner  A^Ovesey)  and  a  dominant  theme  of  their  work 

is  the  finding  that  a  boy  raised  under  such  conditions  becomes  insecure 

about  his  (pasculinity  and  compensates  through  **super  masculine"  be- 

^  haviour*    Such  behaviour  is  visible  among  children  in  the  study  com- 

'      *  *  * 

munity*    Th^y  s^*^up   ^^nto  aU^male  gangs  at  a/ound  the  age  of  seven  ' 


<iUl^\  st;X  si;t.',rc*got*l(>n  of  play  ccmi ng .Iniuch  earlier  now  than  pre- 

ylously  when  boys  ^nd  girls  still  played  house  and  cowboys  and 

*  ,  't 

Indians  together  up  until  pubert)^}*^  They  .^iress  '*inacho*'  with  boots 
and  faded  blue  demln  motorcycle-type  jaclcet^  and  jeans*  They  engage^ 
Inf  frequent  fights  and  swearing  and  test'lh^  Qf' thei^denilnance  hier- 
archy by  bluffs  and  demands  for  submission  *£ rom  those^lower  downs? 
They  ^e  vain  and  sensitive  to  Insult  and  maintain  a  sexual  bravado 
with  the  girls*    They  engage  In  "chicken  games"^ whereby  one  must  show 
courage  In  .standing  up  to  teachers  and  .4>arents  and  each  other^  and»^ 
later  on»  they  afe  likely  to  engage  In  wife  beating  and  drunken'brawl 
Ing*  ^  ^  ^  '   %  ' 

^   Our  test  findings  also  show  evidence  of  this  "supermascullne*^ 
adaptation  of  the  children*    It  may *be  Interpreted  as  one  of  tHe 
factors  for  the  greater  dominance  and  sex  (p  =:*0^1n  the  stories  of 
these  chli^dren  as  coiiq)ared  to  traditional  Cree  children^  and  for  the 
greatef  person-*orlented  aggression  of  these  children  as  compared  to 
traa{r&4*ona  1  Cree  and  Euro  children*  'It  may  also  account  for  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  draw-a-mans  from  all  the  chil?lren  only  three  drew 
strong  m^n  lifting  bar  bells. and  two  oi^the  three  were  In  the  study 
connnunlty*  ' 

c*  dependence 

4  Because  of  the  'tack  of  direction  and  Incentive^  children  do  not 
develop  self-^rellant  skills*    They  do  not  learn  bush  skills  and  bush 
lore*    Vet^  few^  haVe  s^en  a  live  moose*»  wolf»  bear»  or  a  dog  ;team* 
They.d6  not  know-how  t$  tsatk^»  set  snares^  build  she  lter£f^K>if  prepare 
a  proper  fire*    Instead  Che;    learn  to^ be  dependent  on  the  CurO" 
Canadian  and»  lndee*d»  some  cchle've  considerable  renown  as  highly-  » 

skilled  hunters       Euro  services*    "What  would  happen  If/ the  White 

'  I  ' 

'man  went  away|  *'  parents  la  neht*    ''What  would  the  clilldren  do  thea  ?** 

'^Al  1  tltey  know»"  parents  sa/^  "Is  money;-    all  they  know  Is  how  to  put 

a  dollar#next  to  the' cash  register***    One  father's  recent  experience 

Is  not  untypical*    He  took  his  young  teenage  son  on  a  hunt  and^  the 

fir      nighty  was  told  by  the  child  that  he  wanted  to  go  home  to  his 

soft  bed  and  watch  5ug«^unny  on  television. 
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This  dependence  Is  revealed  In  our  test  data  by  the  fact  that 
children  In  our  study  coiWunlty  as^compared  to  more  t  radltiona  L  Cree 
children  more  frequently  solve  hypothetical  sentence  completion 
problems  by  Imagining  that  the  cliaracters  aeek  help  rather  than 
relylfig  on  their  own  resources  (pia*00l)*An  example  Is      TAT  picture 
of  a  young  Cree  girl  looking  of f  into  the  distance  with  a  finger  in 
her  mouth  apd  a  somewhat  fearful  look  on  her  face.    While  children 
In  the  study  community  read  a  reslre  for  mother  Into  her  behaviour  Cp  =*003)j 
the  more  traditional  children  more  likely  Suggest  that  she  has  a  toothy 
ache  or  that  she  Is  afraid  of- something  or  has  been  hurt  without  sug~ 
gestlng  that  she's  seeking  help  to  SQlve  her  problem.    It  Is  Inter- 
^stlng  to  note  that  the  Freudian  interpretation  of  orallty  being  a 
projection  of  dependence  Is  supported  by  the  fact  that  children  in 
the  study  community  are  the  one^who  most  frequently  refer  to  eating, 
the  mouth,  and  food  (p     «06*)  * 

f  - 

*  ,  Summary 

We  may  summarize  our  Interpretation  of  the  culture  and  person- 
allty  dynamics  In  the  study  community  as  revealed  by  our  field-work 
and  test  Analysis  by  saying  that  children  are  caught  In  a  bind  between 
traditional  Values  and  modern  values  In  which  they  lack  both  external  ^ 
and  Internal  guides  to  enable  them  to  successfully  find  a  direction  out* 
,  r^ey  react  to  tTie  ensuing  anxiety,  frustration^^  and         self-esteem  and 
confidence  by  seeking^  escapes  and  **excltement",  by  tension-reducing  ag- 
gresslon,  by  {>uttlng  up  a  brave  '*macho**  front,'  and  by  dependence  upon 
peers,  parents  and  Euiro-Canadians *^      ,        ^  \ 

These  traits  of  Children  In  the  study  community  are  found  among,  * 
children  In  niost  Canadian  Indian  communities  undergoing  acculturatlve 
stress*    These  traits,  along  with  stoicism,  noninterference,  concrete-  , 
pragmatic  orlentatim,  non-causality  and  non-llneallty, demonstrate  the 


representatlvenesf;  of  the  st^dy  community  and  the  probability  that 
statements  abo\it  th^  Intact  of  these  traditions  upon  the  Impact  and 
meaning 'of  te levlslon ^may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  all  Canadian 
Indian  peoples* 


petalled  treatment  of  the  anlmi 
have  beeti  reserved  for.  the^next  two  s 
prlcal^role  of  animistic  conceptions 


Stic  traditions  of  tfie  community 
ectlons  which  describe  the  hist-  ' 
oC  communicat  ion  f n  tfic  <:oinmuu  f  ij^ 
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and  the  impact  of  these  traditions  upon  television  perceptions  and  * 
usages*    These  next  two  section^^  while  begitining  the  analysis  of 
th^  impact  and  meaning  of  television  in  the  co{nmunity>  complete 
'the  evidence  for ^considering  it  representative  of  the  Canadian  Indiaa 
ejtperience  in  g'^ei^^l*         *  -  * 


1 


,  SECTION  -III  —  HISTORY  .OF  COMMUNICATION  MEDIA  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

,  *  Ttgdltlonal  Media     -  ^ 

— !_  ,     Traditionalist,  long-range  live  communication  was  attempted  by 

means  of  spiritual  media*    iSjls  'media  could  be  consciously  controYlwt^ 

or  ift  could  infpm^.inyoluntarily  without  voMtion*    Major  avenues  by  which 

spiritual  media^were  revealed  included  dreams,  drums,  shaking  tents, 

/  visions;  voltes,  ^one  dice,  shojiWer  scapula  craottage  under  fire,  and 

rBfi^'tions  in  a  film  of  water  washed  over  mica*    Some  examples  ^follow. 

.    '  '  ;  ■-   ^-f  .   .  '  ^ 

;  1  * '  Shaking  tent       ■      ^  ,  "  _  -  " 

Conjuring  by^means  of  the  shaking  tent  has^  characteristics  o^f  the 

seance  and  indeed;  among  Jesuits,  (Dailey  1972)  was  thought  of  as  a 

$eant^  utilizing  the  de>^il*    It  wa&\  a  widespread' phenomenon  with*  only 

^minojr  variations  from  coasif  to  coast*  *    ^  t 


The  shaman  goes  into  a  tubular  tent  and  by  drum,  prayer  and  , 
tobacco,  call3  upon  various  spirJLts  to  enter*    Many  of  th^se^are  liiS'  ^ 
personal  spirit  helpers  or  the  spirit  helpers  of  those  sitting  around 
^he  tent  on  the  outside*    They  may  be  the  spirfts       plants,  trees, 
animals,  people  (living  or  de^d),  stones,,  diseases,  winds,  e^c*  Even 
the  spirit  of  the  White  Man  has  been  known  to  app^r  (Hallowell  19^2»i 
47.49).,  ■  ■       y  ~      .,■     \       ■  \iV 

When         shaman  enters  the  tent  it  begins  to  ^sfiake  (hence  its  name) 
and  it  ^shakes  yp^f,  or  'less  vigorously  as  tjje^^^plr:^^ s  are  tJ!&re  or  less  ' 
active  withip  it*    One  of  the  Thatn  activities  of  the  spirits  is  to 
^  report  on  occurrences  in         distant  pl^aces*    Someone  sittting  outside 
the  tent*  for  example*  mky^in^uire.  about  the  well-being  of  a  relative. 
Tt^e  shaman  may  then  send  Ofe  of^his  spiritual  helpers  to.  f^n<J  the  con- 
cerned maja's  relative  ^nd  fio  report^'bn  his  condition*.  It  may  alsa 
happeji  that  the  sou"!  spirit'  of  the  relative  is  summoned  into  the  tent  for 
direct  Questioning^;,    Spirits  summoned  into  the  tent  for  questioning  are 
*  reputed,  to  have  to  answer  honestly,  as  if  in  a  hypnotl^^tate  *  * 

\     ■         -     ■       ^  '  ■  7-     '    '   ^  * 

When  the  shaman  is  inside  the  teift  he  can  see  great  distances  and 
with  great  cTlirity^   He  may  also  be  abl«  to  see  the  sptrit3,  Although, 
U  according  to  the -literature  (Hallowell^  l'^42:  20)  and  personal  reports 
of  informants,  thi^  Is  "^ot  frequent*  * 


,  The.  spirits  not  only  function  to^  bring' news\  but  the^^ald  can 
^Lso  be  'enLls,ted  for  curing, ^forece.LHng  the  future,  |ocatlng  Lost 
objects  and  teleportlng  objects  from  one  points  to  another*    The  Spirits 
are  also  enlisted  for  defensive  pu^9§%s  or'rto  avenge  Insults  and  Injuries 
Fw  example,  they  may  help  fight  off  sQch  evil,  splrlt*s  as  the.cannlbaj  ^ 
wltlgd  monster*    Or  they  may^help  f o' pjjnlsJi  aJi  evil  man*    Tn  the  latter 
case,  the  evll'^man^s  soul  Is  sumittone^  to^^e  shaking  tent  and  the 
shaman^s  spirit  helpers  ^heh  ^guard  all  exlt^s  and  do  not  allow  the.  soul 
to  r'etirrn  to  Its  h)ody>i  thus^kllUn^  the  man*    During  World  War  11,  the 
souls  of^enemy  sofdlers  were  summoned  into  the  Shaking  tent  and  question- 


'  ed  about  their  platts  ahd  strategies*       *  '  '  j 

Epic  battles  between  powerful  shamen  are  sometimes  fought  In  the 

shaking  tent*    With. their  respective,  spirit ^helpers  assembled,  a  battle 

royal  takes  place*.  The  violent  sl^a3clhgs'*of  *^he  tent-aiid  the  sounds  of 

the  spirits  and 'shaman  provide  Sf^f^^  Intrigue  and  excltanent* 

i  "*        '         ^  ** 

Hot  all  asfTects'^of  the  shakjLng'-^ent,  performance'  are.  serious,  how- 

%ver*    An  Import^an^  part  of  ^the  ph^omenbn  is  entertainment .    Often  the  « 

^Irfts  and  spffctatprs  engage  In  humorous  r.epartee**^  Nevertheless  It 

should  be  noted^that  children  ar^  warned  a!rout  going  n€af  the  tent^Eor 
^    *      '  '  *  V      -     *  ,     *  '  -* 

.  It'  Is  felt  th^t  thev  are  not  read^  to  deal  with  ^he  powerful  ^rces  there 

^nd  'that  tfiey  coa-ld  Jje  harmed*  v^'  , 

*    ,       ^  *        ^       \   *    -  .        ^  '      *  \  * 

The  shaking  t^nt  performance,  today,  is' of  Infrequent  occurrence* 

It  la  still  fourth  In  some  of  the  more  Is'olated^communltle^,  but  In  the 


more  accessible,  moi?e  acculturated  ones,  though  lt&  memory  and  meaning* 
i^emaln  strong.  Its  j>erformknce  has  largely  died  out*  > 

•    2*    Dreaming'     '  \ 

Dreams"  were  powerful*  revelations  aboiit ^Ist'ant  happenings, 

about  the  future  or  aboOt  thlngs,U:h-^t  are^Jildden  and  need  to  be  known* 

*  ♦"jf*        *  ■<i    ^  '       *  *         **'*  " 

A' person  cnfay  dream  ^here  anlnfals  are  to  be  located,  or  about  enemies  to 

be  avoided,  or  may  see  d^st^nt  events  or  even  spiritual  events  ^Ich 
reveal  power  sources  Lh^t  can       tapped  throtlgh*^le^rnlpg  a  song  or  re- 
taining an  object  tK'atAs-  connected  wlttu  th'e  dream  content*    A  dteam 
is  Interpreted  as  the  wanderings* of  tjiie  soul  or  shadow  during  sleep  or* 
as  the  visitation  by  pther  wandering  splrlts^^  They  often  reveal  co^e 


characteristics  of  an         vldual  and  fundamental  directions 

for  life*  which  must  be  heeded  In  order  ^or  a  person  to  obtaln^a  full^' 

and  proper  life*  ;*  **  *  * 

f  ■  /  ■  '  • 

.  *  Tepslons  of  various  kinds  ar€£  often  li^terpret&d  as  unfulfilled 
dreams  ^  an^d  shaAen^may  prepare  for  enuring  *oy  first  asking  a  patient 
what  they  have  been  dreaming*    However,  care  must  be  taken,  for  dream 
power  may  be  lost  If  the  dream  content  ,1s  carelessly  revealed* 

Youth  are^ralned' to  seek  power  dreams  In  Isola'ted^laces*.  A 

I  *  *  ^     '  ^ 

personal  guardian  spirit  (usually  In  the  form  of  an  animal)  may  appear 
and  become  so  Identified  with  the  youth  ^s '  future  that  l^j^niay  have  a 
secret  n^me  associated  with  the  animal  and  may  even  be  attributed 
wltk  the  ablUty  to  turn'  Into  the  artlmal  or  conjure  It  when  Its-  help 


(Is  desired  (Densmore)*  These 'conceptions  about  dreams  were  well-nigh 
universal  among  Canaolan* Indians  and  continue  tov^be  very  Inf l,ujantla^ # 

Divining       ,  *  1  « 


ScapuloTDancy  '  Is  $  <very  widespread  means  by  which  Canadl^an  Indians 
extract  Information  from  the  spirit  jworld^    This  Invplves^the  use  of  a 
shoulder  scapula  bone  j^Eifcp  ari  animal',  oft;en  a  moose  gr  caribou*  The 
Scapula  is  charred  in  fire  and  ^tHe  res^ultlng  cracks  are  read  ks  it 
they  represented  a  map  on  which  game  are  marked,  or  lost  objects,  or 
ev6n*ansWers  to  queries  [abotit  IMness  or  sorcery  (Sp^ck). 


^Drums  caiT^rvd  a  similar  function*  The  drum  beat  may  be  inter- 
preted ^s  the  voiccr  of  spirits  controlling  the  be^^  of -^,£Jie  drummer '  j 


t^nd. 

Mica  divining  is  also^widespread  and  Involves  reading  the  future 
o^  the  location  of  lost  parties^ or  bbjects  in  reflections  in  a  film  of 
ifater  washed  over  the  mica*    Of  course  only  a  tr^ainefl  shaman  can  have 
success  with  this  or  any  other  form  of  divining,  as,  for  example,  the 
^tossing  of  bone  4ice  or  playing  cat*s  cradle.  * 

,     '     ^  Madem  Media  ^ 

r  1*    Ijele  scope     ♦   -    ,  *    _  ^^^-^K 

^    Probably  the,  first  Western,  communication  medium  to  have  h^fd  a 
^IgnMicant  impact  upon  the  Native  was  the  telescope*    Thi$  mechanism 


^*roagical ly"  caused  disCanCi  undecipherable^ objects  to  appear  close 
up,  lar*»e  and  cU^ir-    the  effects  werey so  similar  to  the  shaking  tint 
usage  "Eh  which  distant  objects  were  brought  qear  that  the  word  for 
shaking  tent  ,(Koosapachigan)  was  frequently  used  to  .refer  to  the 
■telescope  (opachigan),*    Later,  this  word  was  also  used  to  refer  to 

radio  and^  then,*  still  later,  ^o  telephone  and  ^television* 

.._    »  ■  * 

2,    Camera  and  mirror 
The  next  Western  media  to  appear  had,  equally  magical  effects  -but 
more  disturbing  connotations*    These  were  the  camera  and  mirror*-  • 

The  cameta  was  early  fear^ed  as"^  soul  capturing 'device*  Densmore^ 
(l929,p.7P)  reporting  on  a  Chippewa  group,  states  the  following?  "There 


seems  To  be  inherent  in  the  mind  of  t\ke  Indian  the,  belief  that  the 

essence  of  an  individual  or  of  a  **spirlt '  dwells/'ftu  its  picture  or 

other  represeptatiins,"    In  ^connect ii^n  with  a  pictur\  she  took^of  a^ 

Chippewa  child  which  later  died,  she  comments  that  though  many  felt 

taking  a  picture  of  a  child  could'cause  its  death^  the  child*s  mother 

assured  her  that  she  ''wasn't  superstitious*'  (1929>p-51)       A  more 

recent  JUustratlon  of  , this  belief  that  the  camera  is' a- spul-capturing 

'device  comes  from  a  man  in. a  Manitpba  <Saulteaux  Reserve  ithd  requested 

that-"hi3  drum  not  be  p'hotographed  because  he  felt  *1^he  picture  WMjld 

captuce.  Its  soul  ^nd  refide\  it  powerless  (Steinbring  1977)  we  may  also 

note-that  Curtis,  dn  ear^.  photog;rapher  of  Native  life,  was  known  as 

the  "shadow  catcher"  ^Krrickerbocker,  1977)*  ■  I"       '  ' 

'  ^  *^ 

The  mirror\had  similar  connotations  and  was  felt  to  reflect  the 

shadow*    It  could  be  used  magically  to  summon  spirits*    It  was  ^ 


widespread  trade  item  and  occurred  often  as  a  -ritual  object  in  sl^aman-^ 
istic  medicine  bags  of  in' dances*  '    ^  .  ^ 

■  •  '•' 

Next  .  to  appear  on  the  scene  was  the  radio*    Two-i*ay  radios  appealed 
in  the^early  1900's*    Thepe  had  limited  range  but  were  Useful  if  trappers 
wished  to_caU  home  .(  they  carried  a  compact  "Walkie-Talkie'*  with  them)- 
They  were  also  useful  for  limited  cpmmi|nication  between  nearby*  communities^^ 
They  were  emergency  units  ^o  $uramou  doctors,  missionaries,  or  relatives. 


They  were  not  enfiertainment  Jnedia  h 


Ill 


^         ^'Entertainment^'  media  entered  in 'the  40*s  and    50* s  with  the  , 
one-w^^  radio,  mainly  battery  operated,  and  movies*  /Country  ai(d 
western  music,  Sunday  religipus  programs,  and  .the  news  arid  weathec 
were  popular  radio  programs*    Westerns  were  the  ii^ost  popular  movies, 
and  i^en  families  began  to  reside  permanently  around  Bay  stores  in 
tfie  50* s  instl^d  of  seasonally  moving  from  winter  to  summer, grounds, 
they  were  shown  on  the  reserve  , at  least  once  a  da]^' 

3*    Telephone  '        ,  ^ 

In  the  sixties,  there  wer&  attempts  at  telephone  service  but  it 
was  still  of  the  2-way  radio  type  (with  only  very  shoVt  conversation 
and  limited  coverage)*    It  was' not  unti^the  70*s  that' consistent  com- 
municatipn  between  reserves  and  the  south  was^produced  by  iDStallation 
of ^microwave^towers  and  introduction  of  modern  style  telephones  and 
television* 

4*'Televisio 


Now*on  the  hotizon,  and  aj^p^ady  implemented  In  a  few  areas,  is 
satellite  television  ^enji^r^^  This^  provides,  a  great  potential  for 
lofal,  pluralJ^tj^V-^v^n  Native-produced,  programming^ ^  - 

There  were  dif ference^'s  betwee^j  regions  as  to  how  soon  these^^^ 
various  Western  services  arrived*    Those  closest  to  large  centers  of 
Euro-Canadian  population  or  sti?ategic  as  mining  centers  were  serviced 
years  eatlier  than  those,  areas  more  remote  or  less  strategic*^  At  this 
writing, 'twere  are  ^till  Native  communities  in  Canada,  that  liave  no 
access  to  teleift^^n  or  modern^teiephones *  ' 

7  " 
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SECTION  IV        WE  LMfACT  OK"  TELKVISIOH  IN  TriE  COMMUNITY     .  .  , 

Anticipations  of  the  Ar^rtval  of  Television 

jThe  gossip  H^nd-specuratlonAhat  preceeded  the  arfivil  ot  telev,lslon' 
presents  a  good  example  of  the  nature  of  news  conimun;Lcatlon  at  Norway  ^  ^ 

*  H&us«ipflt)r  to  *th€.  availability  of  the  newscast Ing^^ervlpes  of  tel€^o  ^ 
vision.  *When  the  author  arri^ved  in  the  community  in  October  1973,  he 
was  :^ounced  upon  ijy  mtfny  people  as  a  Vource  of  ;)jaljL]able  information.^  ,^ 
For  wltjj  n<S.wspapers..  being  a  rarttyj'^with  radio    service  seldom       ,         *  ^ 

*  relevant  to  tfie  community's  interests  and  with  no  telephones;^  new% 
'  f rom /tlfe  Western  world  wa^  sc^rcei    N^ws  came  from  \risitMS  an^'from  ' 

^>is/ts  by  tha. -people  to,  the  outside  world.    It  came  through' gossip  .  '   -         ,  ^ 
^ ant  personal  contacts*    But  it  was  often  distorted  and  untrustworthy .  : 
/   On  his^r%t  day  there,  more  than  a  dozeti  pe^iple  asked  the  author 

when  television  waa  coming.  ^  !  *  "  ^  '  .  "*  - 

*    In  Dec.ember,  1973,  television  arrivedf,  and  was'  received  with  a  ^ 
\mixture  of^^hope  and  fear*    If  wa«  hoped'that  it  would  improve  news  * 
service,  relieve  boredom,  keep  kids  hpme  at  night  and  out  of  t'rouBte,    -     ^         *  t 
improve  English,  and  heighten  awareness  of  the  outside *wor I'd.    But  1X  *- ^ 


was  feared^that  1%  would  reduce  the  stretigth  of  social  boi^^  in^ 

■       /    ■  ■  '  '  '     ^  ^ 

crease  tne  generation  g^p,  lower  self-esteem,  and  speed  the  lo^ 


cultural  traditions  and  language.  ^Tbe  next*  f ivq>  ye^rs  saw  the  real*  - 
isation  ^f',many  of  these  hoges  and  fears.  -         ^    '  -    ,  .  * 


to^Thompson^  whi^h  succeeded  in/*Tinging  th^  C.B'.C' s  television 
^       TLlgnals  to  Norway  Hopsej  approMm^tely  half  the  community  had  tele*        ,  ^ 
'  vision  sets.  *^They  were  piii;c^asjed\mo&tly  at  the  two  local  Hudson's  ^  ^   '  k 
Bay  stores^  %     '   m      ^  '       >  ^ 

■Although  many  hail  previously  seej).  teUviiion  in  trips  to  Winnipeg  V. 
or  Thompson  or  on  video-tape  at  the^choo^l;  still  ^he  whole  donmuriity  ,  ^  f\ 
^      was  g^lu'ed  to  the  few  television  sets.thift  were  'initially  available. 
'    *  ,The  people  5haf*Wad*!6he  flrst^sets  in  their  homes,  found  themslflves 

.     >       local  relevant  radio  %tafcA6n  was  instailed  several  year*!  Irftet. 


ERIC 


...12?  ■■  ..  ■  r 


Eanly  Impact  '  ^  ^  /-  * 

Wlthin^^few  months  afjfer  the  completion  of  a^'microwave  hookup  -  ' 


runnifig  theatres.    The  Cree  pattern  of  sharing  was  such  that  most 
every  one  who  was  a  neighbour  or  ^friend  or  relative  felt  free  to  come 
and  go  at^any  hour  to  see  television. 

'  This  initial  viewing  pattern  caused  the  ea^rly  .owners  of  television 
to  lose  sleep  and  privacy^  ^nd^  ds;  ,well^»  any^  stock  'of  food  in  the 
house*    Some  even  reacted  by  movipg  away  for  a  while,  or  tempotarily 
disconnecting  their  sets  and  taking  them  out. 

The  schools  felt  the  effects  of  this  early  impa<3ht'.    School  . 
chi'ldren  were  now  c'cming  to  school  in  the  morning,  if  they  came 
at  ^11*  blearx*&yed  and  tired  and  often  late* 

Ae  first  everything  was  wat^chedi  and  ^oon  the  chjKdreA  were  able 
to  memorize  the  schedule  of  programs  for  every  day  of  the  week*  Early 
favourites  were  Gilligan^s  Island^  Dugs  Dunny,  cartoonsi  Edge  of  Night, 
Wdlt  Disney,  detective  shows»  and  the  Late  Movie. 

After  about  half,  a  year*  almO^C^every  home  had  a  television  set. 
These'were  at  first  almost  ^11  black  and  white  sets.    DuC^  a  few  homes 
already  had  colour*    At,  about  the  same  time  too,  with  spring  arriving, 
^children  were ■  outdoors  more,  and^watching  television  with  more*  dls-* 
M:rtminationi  ^ 

Twp  year's  after  the  arrival  of  television,  children  were  fully 
acclimate^  to  .television  and  even  favourite  programs  did  not  draw^ 
as  much  attention  as  the^  used'  to.    In  ooe  class,  when  child^'en^ere 
asked  to  watch  a  pai^icular  educational  Walt  Disney  programr-^fl^^^ 
two  ott  of  fifteen    had  ^ne  %o  the  next  day.    The  teacher  reported 
t^t  the  ye^r  before*  when  children  were  given  a  ^milar  assignment, 
almost  all  watched  the  program  firhlch  was  assigned.    Today*  on  an 
Average,  4v ring  the  school  week,  chtldjren  watch  about  fqur  hours  of 
television  a^day.    This*  is  about  the 'same  as  is  reported  for>the^ 
typica-F  pon^Native*    In  $  r&c en t  surveyor  on  the  basis  of  self-^reports. 
It  is  fojjnd,  that ,  th^e.  average  Native  adylt  watched  abo^t    3,6  hdur$  of 
television  per  day*^     *        -  '  ,  ' 

Late'r^:  Effects .      '  *       .        ,  *  ■  * 

In  the  five  years  since  television's  arrival  at  Norway  House, 
meiribers  of  this  community  believe  that  they  hava  seen  some  clear  s6cial 
economic,  educational*  and  behaVidural  effects,  some  of  them  good  and 


s'6nie  of  th^m  bad*    The  following  enumeration  of  effec^ts       based  both 
on^whatn  members  of  the  community  have  told  us  and  on  our  own  Impres- 
sions derived  from  rapeated.  visits  tp  the  community  In  each  of  the 
five  years  of  television  exposure* 

1*  Social  effects  ' 

Hovle*attendance  fias' declined*    The  number  of  movies  shown  each 
*  veek  has'  fallen  from. six  a  week  to  one  or  two  a  week*    A  given  Indi^ 
vldual  u^ed  to  see  approximately  three  movies  a  week  but  now  sees 
about  one  a  week*    'Xhe  movie  ^^Industry^*  In  the  community  Is  not  h^s 
locr^tlve  now  as  it  once  was* 

* 

Children  "are  staying  home  more  than  they  used  to*    They  used  ' 
to  be  out  late  at  night*    Some  could  te  seen  still  out  at  midnight  * 
playing  with  the  school  ^s  playground  equipment*    Fev/er  are  doing 

*  *  T  ^ 

th£s  now**  For  example^  at  five  ff*m«  on  Saturday^  when  Bugs  Bunhy 

Is  oxif  all  l^i^l^ar  and^  quiet  outside  and  In  the  evenings*  quite 

often^.the  kids  are  at  home  watching  the  Late  Hovle*  N 

Visiting  has  b'een  reduced*    And  when  people  do  vi/slt»  tele* 

"vlslofi  watching  often  takes  over  for  cpnv^ersatlon*  Jin  this  regard^ 

^even  seating  arrangement's  d}^  homes  have  changed  to  the  detriment  of  * 

social  Interaction*    Many  homes  now  arrange  their  furniture  so  that 

the  television  can  be  viewed  from'all  seating  positions.    This  >  \ 

creates  a  tiheatre  type  settings  and  people  are  not  looking  at  jeach 

otKer  as  f^efore  In  a  circular  arrangement*  ^ 

t   Sjome' re^schedullng  of.  social  activities  h^s  taken  place*  For 
|.      '        -  .    .  , 

exampl%»  in  the  first  yeat  of  television  exp^sure^^  the'meeting  time 

if.  the  Kaddets  had  to       changed  because  It  was  conflicting  with 


4 


llllgan*s' Island,  one  ^St  the,  most  popular  shows*  The  coffee  hours 
1^  sevetal  j)uslijesses  like  the  hospital  knd  the^  motel  had  to  change 
so  a^  to  coliVQlde  |flth  the  h^lf*>houi:  when  Edge  of  Hlght  was,  on*  Qut 
interestingly.  Bingo  nitghts  have '  remained  ever  popular* 

A  certain  dlsagreemelht 
i^etween' y^pung  and  ol«,^,«^  , 
generational  dlf feteticesMYi  ^Valuation  of  the  Euro-"Canadlan  and  his 
cultute.ls  manifested*    The  older  people  often  speak  negatively  and 


;reemelht,  over  \he.  value;  of  televisions  largeLy 
>ld,  ^as  provided  a  co^ncrete  Isisue  upon  which 
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\even  bitterly  about  television,  CQ^nplaining  how  its  sex  and  violence 
corrupts  the  young*  *  The  younger  folk,  more  acculturated  and  assimi- 
lated, *do  not  perceive  television  in  such  negative  terniS  and  attribute 
>rfflte  older  peoples'  ideas  to  their  superstitions,  their' ignorances ,  and 
their  old-fashioned,  out-of-date  ^f ears  *  \ 

Though  social  contacts  have  been  hurt  in  cer|:ain  respects  as  noted 
aboye,  a  very  worthwhile  morning  news    and  me^^age  program  for^the  north 
called  Manitoba  North,  has  helped  social  contacts*    It  has  provided  a 
way  for  pet>fUe  to  send  messages  to  feach  other  even  when  as  far  apart 
as  Winnipeg  aiuK4forway  H6use  or  Thompson  and  Norway  House*  Birthday 
greetings,  dedications,  announcements,  gossip,  even  practical  jokes 
^and  other  kinds  of  personal  messages,  are  an  important  service  this 
program  provides* 

And  there  is  yet  another  way  social  interaction  is  facilitated 
by  television*    The  programs  serve  as  a  reference  point  for  convfer- 

sation*  'They  are  one  of  the  few  facets  ofXreserve  life  that  are  uni- 

*  \  >■ 

versally  shared,  like  the  weather  and ^mportarit  political  events* 

■  \ 

They  provide  a  means  for  relating  to^a  str9rige\*    A  way  to  flirt  or 
chide  or  explain* 

'  For  example,  when  a  ^ight*sexual  comedy  entitled^ "Who*s  Sleeping 
in  Your  Bed**  was^  on  the  Late  Movie  one  evening,  some  ^xth  grfcle  ^  . 
girls  flirted  with  their  handsome  *ieacher  the  next  day  by  coyly"  * 

'  asking  "Who  slept  in  your  bed*  tast^nj^ht?"    Children  are  always  asking 
teachers  about^  prog  rams  they  Saw  on  television,  and  if  thejr  saw  such- 
and-^such  a  scene,  and  what  did  they  think  of  that*  ^  - 

Television  characters  have  been  used  to  prov-ide  a  meaningful 

,  identity  for  people'  so  that  they^can^be  better  understood  and  their 

relationships  to  others  more  fully  crystallized*    Gilligan's  Island 

characters  were  early  favourites  for  this  task*    The  author  for  ex-  * 

ample  Vas  kpown  to  s<fme  as  the  "professor!'  *  One  funny  teacher  was 

called  "(iilligan"  and  Another  was  **The  Skipper*'* 
"  *^ 

One  Home 'Room  class  of  relatively  slow  learners  came  to  be  called 

/  '  >  ^ 

the  ^^Sweat  Hogs**  a^ter  the  Welcome  Back  Kotter  television  program* 

\   '  , 
It  gave  them  an  ideiitity  and  added' confidence* 


A  Harge-sized  jJe^^tJSoA  jit  the  school  was  called '"Bjig  Bird"  from 
Sesame  Street,  and  one  teacli@8^vith  a  beard  was  called  "Oscar^*  f'rom 
's'car  the  Grouch  on  Sesame  Street  who  had  a  similar  beSrd* 

2*  \Bcononilc  effects         ,  ,  *  *  * 

j  ■      \    ^   ^  - 

Otk  the  economic  si.de>  there  are  more  movie  star  magailnes^  tele- 

vision  magazines^  and^fantand  gossip  magazines  being  bought  at  the  Bay 

and  being  read  at  the  'Library*    The  librarian  reported  that  since  tele 

vl*6lon>  "Children  have  been  much  more  Interested  In  reading  about  such 

Stars  as  Elvis  and  the  Fonz  and  hoclcey  staxs*  '''^*4(iythlng  with  hiero 

figures  and  lots  of  pictures'**  he  said*  /\       *      *  * 

^  The  Bay  dlU  a  big  business  Iji  Celling  sweat  shlrts\tlth  tele- 

vlslon-^related  saylng^^    A  very  popular  one  read  "Norway  House> 

North  of  Gllllgan*6  Island**  which  Is  a  talce-off  from  "Kjgway  House, 

North  of  *55'S  an  earlier  and  perennial  T-^shlrt  standby*  Another 

^popular  one  had  "Kid  Dyn-b-nite    Rossvllle>  Manitoba"  printed 

across  the  chest*  This  referred  to  a  favourite  Expression  'of  the 

popular  '*J*J*"  character -on  the  television  program*  Good  Times* 

Colncldentally>  with  po'sstbly  no  relation  to  the  facC  that  tele-* 

vision  exposed  the  Cree  f6r  the  ^  first  time  to.pul^llc  sex  and  nudlty> 

a  few  years^  after  the  arrival  df  television^  the  Bay  for  the  first 

time  b^gan  to  stock  popujlar  Nudle^jnagazlnes  like  Playboy  and  Penthouse 

and  also  began  selling  tabloid  seii^atlonallstlc  newspapers  like  the 

National*  Enquirer*  ' ' 

erlals  In  homes  are  lately  beginning  to  replicate  the 

aterlals  seen  In  homes  on  television*    There  seems  $o  be  ^  greater 

concert\  for  cleanliness  and  for^"pretty'*  furnishings*    Air  fresheners 

rugs>  linoleum  on  the^  floor^^and  curtains  are  n^  mMe  frequently 

more  toys>  esr* 


seen  in  the  homes*    Children  too.  are  now  seen  wltl^^oi 
peclaHy  blcycles>  which >  before  television >  were  rather  rare. 


.3*    Educational  effects 

Teachers  have  been  abte  to  teach  the  meaning  of  certain  English 

words  much  better  with  the~  help  of^*'televlslon*    An  example'l^  the  word 

*'col]laborate'%    Ope  teacher  said  ^at  he  taught  his  Fourth  and  Fifth 

Grade  kids  the  meaning  of  *thls  word  by  using  examples  from  tii@  tele-* 

^^^^  '       ■  i  ^ 

vfsloh  show  "The  Collaborators";*    He  said  he  also  used  that  show, 


which  had  medical  laboratory  scenes,  to  illustrate    the  loeaning  of  " 

the  words*"Uborattfry"  and  "scientist"*    Kindergarten  teachers,  who 

were  at  Norway  House  before  and  after  te levlsion' say  that  children 

now  come  to'  school  less  shy  and  knowing  a  great  deal  id^^  Engli/sh  than 

they  ever  did  before:  .They  knqw  jcommerc^j^j ingles  by  heart  a£^  ^ 

very/early  age  and,  from  Sesaioe  Streeti  know  the  A*B.C*'s  an<ffvhow  to 

count."    A  story  is  told  about  a  boy  at  XI^pss  Lake       nearby  ywe 

reserve)  who  never  went  to  school  and  who  surprised  everybod:^^by  sho^w- 

ing  that  he  coul^  read  and  write.    It  is  explained  chat  he  learned  t 

solely  froiD  Watching  such  educational  television  j)rograni3  as  \ 

Electric  Company,  ^^^ame  Street,  and  Pencil  Box^.  '  ^ 

Geography  lessons  afk  also  iniproved  by^television  reference* 

When  Rhoda^oved  £roni  Minneapolis  to  New  York  on  the  Mary  Tyler  Moore 

show  and  later  in  the  Rhoda  show,  one  teacher  shewed  the  children  on 

a  map  where  Minneapolis  was  and  where  New  York  was*  Hawaii  is  another 

location  children  have  conie  to  know  well*    Foif  llawaii  Five-0  is  a  very 

popular  show,  ^nd  niay  provide  children  with  their  first  concrete 

exposure  to  the^  concepts  of  mountains  and  oceans  which  niost  have  never 

*  * 

seen*  '  "  . 

In  fact,  one  teacher  say's  that  the  general  level  of  awareness  of 

the  outside  world  has  risen  dramatically*    -They  know  what  all  kinds 

I-  *  ' 

of  animals  look  like  froiD  Wild  Kingdom  and  other  aninial  shows*  They  ^ 
know  what  a  sea  aquarium  is  from  exaniples  on  Walt  Pisney  shows* 
They  know  vhat  elevators  and  escalators  ar^  like.    They  have  seen 
examples  of  many-tiered  "indoor  parking  ranips 'from  scenes  of  such  on 
Cannon  and,  as  a  result,  when  a  group'of  Kaddets  visited  Winnipeg  a 
few  years  ago,  they  were  readily  able  to  negotiate  a  modern  indoor 
parking  ramp^ without  any  experience  except  through  television* 
They  are  now  aware  of  big  city  parades,  having  ;seen  Santa  Glaus 
parades  and  the  like  on  television,  and  they  now  have  Big  Mac  Attacks 
^without  ever^  having  seen  ^  rea^l  Big  Mac  haniburger  in  their  lives* 
But  not  all  the  education  pif^^Vided^by^elevision  is  positive*^ 
fffaen  an  R*C.M.P.  officer  visited^  7th  and.  6th  Grade  class  to  talk 
about  police  work,\e^adla  difficult  time    c6nvincing  the  students 
that  he  had  ne^er  killed  anybody  and  that  poli'cemen  ^do  not  always 
have  to  fight  and  struggle  to  make  an  arrest* 
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4*    Behav loihra^  e f f ec t s 

A  few  examples  of^^general  behavipural  effects  will  conclude  this 
section*  .Hew  games  are  appearing  among  children*  Daredevil  jumping 
o.f  bikes  off  ramps  were  a  ^reat  rage  after  the  daring  motorcycle  ex- 
ploits of  Evil  Kanevil  were  seen  on  television*    After  the  Olympics 

I  '  ■  *  ■ 

were  televised;  pole  vaulting  and  weight  lifting  were  popular  and 
were  practice  with  the  usual  resourcefulness  of  the  Oree*    One  fellow 
made  a  weight-^lifting  ^ppa^tus  from  a  ,tree  limb  and  two  wheel  rims 
and  another  made  a  pole  vault  and  b^r  out  of  trees  and  use3  a  car 

*  Tj- 

seat  as  the  Iianding  platf  orm* 


time  as  an  organized 
ried  to  intro<Juce  the 
:range  oblong  ball  and 
^it  and  who  could  catch 


Football  began  to^^appear  for  the  fir^t 
game  i£uo  years  ago*    The  gymn  teacher  had  t 
game  before,  but  the  kids  merely  took  the  s 
took  turns  seeing  how  high  they  could  kick 
-it.    After  seeing -footbal 1  for  several  years  on  television  though, 
the         dren  began  to  follow  some  of  the  official  rules,  formi^iJg  sides 
and  trying  to  se6  >which  side  crould  score  a  touchdown* 

According  to  many,  children's  proneness  to  xopy  television  has  » 
produced  an  increase^ in  the  level  of  violence  in  their  behaviour* 
For  example^  after  an  Episode  of  Happy  Days  was  broadcast  in  .which 
Fonzie's  **A^1  American** 'friends  got  fntP  trouble  with  a  leather 
jacket  gang  called  the  *'Red  Devils**,  gangs  of  kidd  appeared  at  . 
school  the  next  day  calling  themselves  red  devils^  blue  dSvils,  green 
4evi*ls,  etc*    The  fighting    that  took  plajpe 'under  these  banners 
disrupted  school  ajctlvities  for  Several  d^ys* 

Another  disruptive  incidence  of  copying  came  after  a  video  tape 
of  ph^  movie^  "Lord  of  the  Flies"  was  shown  in  school.    After  .seeing 
scenes  of  older  boys  scaring  y^tjpger  boys  with  Vmonsters",  some  5th 
Grade  boys  dressed  on^  o^  theirNiumber  in  a.  white  sheet  and  hid  him  - 
in  a  steam  closet  in  a  dark-room  and  had  some  younger  children  come  ^- 
in  and  look-  in  thft  closet*    The  author  was  at  the  school  whei\  this  ^ 
happened  and  can  attest  to  t]tie  almost  hysterical  ghost  ^care  that, 
went  through  th^  lower  grades  «nd  lasted  for  several  daysr  Teachers 
Still  remembered  the*  incident    sevc^ral  years  later**  ' 
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Ever  since  Daiid  Carradlne's  popuuj^  Kung  Ku  teUvlslon  series 
appeared^  fights  among  children  h£ive  b^en  karati-  or  Kung  Fu-o^riented 
and  children  are  Stsen  engaged  in  stick  l^ighting  or  sword  fighting. 
Some  have  even  been  found  tied'to  treesUnd  abandoned*^  It  Is  reported 
that  there  have  l^een  five  eyes  lost  in  the  last  year  from  fighting 
among  kids*  '  \ 

Children  also  copy  favourite  expressions  and  mannerisms  \ot 
television  heroes*    *'Sit  on  it*\  "O-O-CS  "Dyni^o-mi^e'S 
^^Looking  good**  are  a  few^|^|^e  expressions  that  are  frequently  heard* 
And  Carol  Burnett^s  mannerisms  as  a  dunib  blonde  secretary  with  ex- 
aggerated derriere  movements  when  sharpening  pencils*  led  to  a  whole 
classroom  full  of  giggling  little  girls  going  to  their  pencil 
sharp^er  the  next  day  and  audaciously  wiggling  their  behinds  in  ^ 
rhythm  with'^their  pencil  sharpening  motions** 

\^    Certain  ^elders  In  the  community  are  very  concerned  that  children 
are  picking  up  sexual  interests  too  early  from  television  and  ex*- 
ploring  in  this  .area  at  a  time  when  they  really  have  no  knowledge  or 
readiness*    One  man  saw  a  kiss  on  television  and  commented^  *'That 
i^as  once  thought  evil"*    He  said  he  never  saw  anyone  kissing  until 
—pt^evision  and  movies*  '  * 

There' 'is  also  a  nQticeable  concern  in  some  households  over_  the 
Injinber  of  nightmares  that  seem  attributable  to  television,  especially 
to  Space  1999  and  to  hoi^ror  movies*  This  cofioern  is  mainly  over  _ 
children's  nightmares^  but  it  happens  to  adults  as  well*  An  older 
man 'expressed  alarm  at  a  nightmare  he  believed  was  caused  by'View- 
ing  a  documentary  a^ut  ^  boy  with  no  arms  who- did  everything  with 
his  feet*    He  said  he  Later  dreamed  about  killing -people.'  « 


SECTION  V  ~  THE  MEANING  OF  TELEVISION  IN'THE  COtAlUHITY 


Theoyy  of  Diffusion 

It/is  our  contention  that  a  key  to  understanding  these  impacts  ' 

of  t«^evision  in  Cree  society  is  to  bfi^ found  in  the  anthropological 

coridfept  of  diffusion,  in  which  is  contained  the  pr.inciple  that  when 

a  s/range  alien  object  enters' a  society,  it  is  rec^^<fved  witb  under-^ 

standings  t'hat  are  in  agreement  with  existing  cultural  traditions* 

^    As  Hoeb'el  (1958,  p*602)  has  put  it:  ^  k  ■ 

—  '  **Every ■  spreading  trait  ***  as  it  movra  from 
one  society  to  another  must  face  the  .test  of. 
its  acceptability  in  the  culture  of  the  re^ 
ce'iving  people;    and  if  it       accepted,  it 
is  invariably  reworked  either  in  f<?bn,  use^ 
meaning,  or  function*    No  people  take  An 
.    alien  trait  without  altering  it  to^raie  de^  % 
gi^ee*"  .  ^ 

"The  funadamental  fnsight  contained  in  this  dictum  is  the  reali- 
zation that  objects,  no  matter  how  com^jionplace,  do  not  have  meanings 
intrinsically  attached  to  them*    A  car,  axe,  mirror, '^rist  watch, 
^-.tree,  stone,  or  television,  for  example^dd  not  have  meanings  given 
by  the  objects  themselves  and  which  are  absolutely  and  inalienably  * 
associated  wfth  them  Jbut  rather  are  given  variable  and  fluid  mean- 
:  ings  by  the  culturaL  traditions^  in  which  they  find- jthemselves* 
-"M^  our  soci^ty,-^  wristwatcH  ^>as  a  us^  in  telling  ifs,  how  sdon 
sch64i4ed  events  will  begin*    In  a  society  like  thp  modern  Yanamamo 
of  . Venezuela  or  the  traditional  Noifth  American  Indian  or  African, 
the  wrist-watch  cannot  have  the  meaning  of  telling  how  soon  an  event 
.^ill  occur' because  there  is-^o  concept  of  hours,  minutes,,  or  seconds- 
by  which  events  are  timed*  Rather,  events  are  time'd  by  patterning  and 
by  natural  clocks  like  moon  cycled,  weath^er,  sun,  and  animal  and  plant 

behaviour*    The  wristrwatch  then,  in  these  societies,  would  b^  re-^ 
.      *  ^  *      ■  ,  ■  > 

c^ivjed  with  the  simple  meaning  of  an  ornamental,  probably  prestigious 

object,  representative  of .  the  Western  Way  of  life*    The  meaning  of  the 

wrist  wiitch,  then\  irVelative  to-  the  culture  in  which  ifis 'found*  * 


is>|:elati 
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Some  objects,  of  coiirse ,  wiU  have  wrdely  shared  meanings,  due  to  . 
; -having  similar  functions/ j%  almost  every  society;    For  example,  a 
^teel  axe  has  a  value  as  a.  chopping  weapon  in  every,  society  ii\  which 
it  is  found  but  yet,  even  ia  this  case,  there  can  be  a  highly  variable  - 
total    meaning  of  the  steel  axe  determined  by  varying  conceptions  of    ,  < 
^e^  meaning  of  steel  itself*    In  a  society  for  example  where  steel  is 
a  scarce 'and  prestigious  commodity,  the  steel  axe  will  have  a  much  greater 
prestigious  v^j^  aa  a  rare 'and  highly  efficient  it;em  than  in  a^  society 
such  as  ours*^  And  whereas  in  our  society  no  great  status  rank  is  con- 
ferred  on  the  jwner  of  a  steel  axe,  in  this  other  society  ^  owner  of  ' 

a  steel  axe  would  tje  a  powerful  big  man*     (Sharp ,  1*9520  *  *  

i         Another  example  is  the^  razor  blade*    It  would  b£  an  effective        ,  ^ 
cuttJlng  object  in,  every  society*    But  whereas, in  ours  it  has  fhe  »use 
of  shaving  off  whisk^,Sj(.^n/a  society  like  the  Cfee  or, Eskimo  wh^re 
whiskers- were  either  left' alone  or  pulled  out 'by  thef  ro^ts,  the 
razor  blade  had  the  meaning  of  an  object  which  could  be*  made  into 
a  highly  effective  arrow  head* 

,  So  it  'is  with  television/    In  just  about  every  society,  tele-* 
vision  >^ould  have  value  as  an  object  which  pro.vides  a  window  on  the 
world*    Bud,  in  addition,  highly  variable  values  and  meanings^  perhaps  - 
'derived  from  varying  traditions  of  communication  and  storytelling  and. 
varying  conceptions  of  Western  Maa  and  his  technology,  iflay  overlay 
this  universal  baseline  and  create  very  divergent  overall  meanings  ^ 
for  television*  ^ 

Television  in  Cree- society  as*  contrasted  with  television  in 
Euro-Canadian  society,  serves  as  an  example*    Among  the  Cree,  where 
tradit£on^  about  communication  and  Western  tfan  vary  considerably  from 
those  found  in  Euro-Canada,  conceptions  of  television  occur  which  con- 
trast with  .those  found  in  Euro-Canada*    Th^se  uniquely  Cree  concep,tions 
of  television,  we  believe,  play  a  major  role  in  producing  the  kifids  of  -  ' 
television  effects  that  are  docTumente^d  in  Chapt*  10*    The  remainder  of  this 
section,  therefore,  describes  this  unique  c6nception  of  tele- 

vision, j^ows  its  derivation^ in  traditional  Cree  perceptions' of         ^  ^ 
communication,  storytelling,  and  Western  Man,  and  contrasts\it  with 
the  perception  of  television  found^among  the  highly  accul turated, 
those  in-between,  and  children*  <  ^  , 
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*     The,  C^oncgptlon  of  Televtston  Among  Tradtttonals 

'Pradltlonals,  as  we  ai;e  using  the  term,,  are  those  people^>Aaho  ^ 
.jaal^itain,  at  a  hfgh  level, the  satne  fr§iD^o^  of  thought,  the  same 
^  meeds,  values  and  IdeologTes^  that  existed  j^or  many  gener^lons  among* 

the  ancestral  population  of  .th^- commuplty*    At.  Nprway  House,  such 
-people  are  fairly  nUtnerou^  and  consist,  by  ^nd  large,  of  tKose  who 

s  t  -         ^     ,  .        '  '       *  ^ 

are  of  the  seilior  generation  ajid/or  who  have  been  born  and  * 
raised  in  thW  bush  ra^ther  than  the  resrexvet  * 

The  conception  o^  television  among  thesS  peop^le  is  ^heavi^ly 
"  conditioned  by  their  traditi6nal  understandi'ng*of  how  "live"  long  . 
distance  communicatV>n  is  accomplished,  by  their  traditional  ^ 
concepts  of  Western  Man' and  his  technology, 'and  by  their  tradit- 
ional understanding  of  the  nature  of  stojries*    The  traditions  of^  ^  ' 
communication  ancf  Western  Man  cau^e  iihe  traditional  to  apply 
sorcery  analogies  to  television  and,^a^  a  result,  to  be  very 
wary*  of  television*  .  'The  tr^xiitions  pf  storytelling,,  in  which 
s&orles  are  identified  as  paroles,  and  niefaphors  of  larger 


truths,  leads  t^e  traditional  to  approach  tel^ision  p^ograilis 

(>    '  \ 
in  a' highly  a'nalyt'icaV  manner,  his  attention  sensitively  directed 

toward  receiving  revelations  ^roni  signs,<  omens  find  symbols  which 

pay  be  contained  'in  television  stories*  1 

■   '  "  ^  ,        '      ^:  ' 

Operating  from  this  framework.  When  the  traditional  sees 
"crazy"  behaviour  in  children,      behaviour  pftjen  ClostfLy  copied 
from  telrevision^  -  his  fears  are  confirmed '^nd  he  complains  about 
the  harmful  sorcery-like  Wpacts,  of  television^    When,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  perceives  revelational , symbolism  in  television 
programs,  he  iDterpret^  ;£or  the  chilclreti,  eyen  ,as  children's 
dreams  are  interpreted,  and  trie$  to  prepa^re  the  community  for 
the  future*        *    *  ^   -  '  ;  * 

1  *    The  effect  of  traditional  concepts  of  communication  upon 
traditional  perceptions  of  television:  -     i  "  * 

There  are  within  t'raditlonal  Cre^  conc^p'tions  of  commtini- 
^  cation  a  series  of  devibes  whdch  provide  services  practically 
identical  to  j::^'leyisiort* ThV  b^st-kjjpp^  among  these  ts  the 
shaking  tent*    But  theife  was  also  the  n^iQa  mirror  and  dreaming* 
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These  traditional  communication  devices  worked  with  the  a^d 
of  supernaturals*    In  the  case- of  the  shaking,  tent,  long  distance 
communication  was  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  a  shaman,  who 
would^call  the  souls  of  ^i^tant  people  into  his  tent  to  speak  or 
be  questioned,*  or  could  send  his  own  soul  travelling  to  see  distant  * 
events,  or  cbuLd^send  a  helf^er-supernatural ,  like  a  turtle  spirit,  to 
travel  and  bring  back  new$« 

The  mica  mirror  brought  informatio)i  by  means  of  ^divining*  Water 
was  washed  over  it  and  reflections  provided  insights  into  events 
occurring  great  distances  away* 

Dreaming  also  seifved  on  occasion  as  a  source  of  news  about 
distant  events*    It  was  belie'^ed  that  one  could  at  times  dream  about 
v^at  was  happening  elsewhere^or  about  the  future*    It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  among  the  Cree,  the  distinction  between  the  future  and  things 
'happening    in  geographically  distant  points  such  as  in  Winnipeg^  is  ^ 
not  always  clear*    For  in  many  ca^Sfi  the  future  for  ^n  isolated  Cree 
reserve  like  Norway  House  is  indeed  What  is  happening  1^  distant 
places  like  Winnipeg* 

A  most  critical  point  to  be  noted  abqut  these  traditional  devices 
that  acted  like  television  is  that  they  were  capable  of  uses  that 

^I^vislon  is  not  capable  of,  *     at  least    not  according  to  Western 
perspectives  on  television*    Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
shaking  tent,  in  addition  to  being  a  long  distance  commupication 
fdevice,  it  also  could  be  used  to  steal  the  souls  of  people,  especially 
chil'dren^  and  make  them  die  or  act  crazy*    It  could  be  '^us'ed  to  tell 
the  future*    It  coullS^ provide  access  to  supernatural  hero-helper 
figures*    And,  uolj^ke  television,  it  could^ provide  personally  meaning- 
ful  individuaTized  communication  services  as,  for  example^  allowing 
someone  to.  speak  ro  his  brother  living  hundreds  of  miles  away,  or 
allowing  someone  to  discover  hi^  ovm  personal  prospepts  for  the 
future*  "  " *  ^ 

Personally  meaningful  insights  into  th4  future  were  also  avai^-^ 
able  through  mica-divining  and  through  dreaming,  and  in  Che  latter, 
case  there  was  also  the  possibility  of  being  put  into  ci^ontact  with  * 
ar«guardlan  spirit*  *  ^  , 
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Thus  It  can^  be  seen  that  the  traditional  Cree  conception  of 
devices  which  provide  che  service  of  Live  Long  distance  cornmunl-^ 
cation  contain-  meanings  whlcA  differ  conslderabLy  from  the  meanings 
contained  In  the  Western  conception  of  such  devices/    Therefore^  In 
accordance  with  our  anthropoLoglcaL  understanding  of  'the  nature  of 
dlffusioHi  when  the  object  we  caLL  teLevlslon  entered  Cree  society      '  . 
^and  was  seen  to  perform-^a  function  (that  of  provldfrjfe  Long  distance 
communication)  which  was  srlmlLar  to  that  provided  by  certain  tradltlon- 
-aL  devices^  .ttiere  was  a  natural  ^tendency  to  e;cpect\  or  beWare  of  tHe 
posslbllltyi  that  the  new  communtcatlon  device  was  slmlLar  to  th^  pLd 

ones~in  other  respects  as'weLL,-'  The  tradltlonaLs  (who  were  most     *  J 

  ■  \ 

aware^bf  these  tradltlonaL  communication  devices)  w^re  the  ones  who 
were  most  concerned  about  these  other  uses  td  whlcl^  Long  distance  . 
communication  devices  may  be  put    and  were' the  ones  who,  In  fact, 
concLuded  thaj:  Indeed  such  addltlonaL  uses  were  In  effect  with  teLe^ 
vision  and  were  responslbLe  for  much  of  the  behaviour,  some  good  ajid 
much  bad,  which  they  noted  accompanied  the  Introduction*  of  t^e-^ 
vlslon_rj  On  the  piegHtlve  side,  they  concLuded  that  teJreVtslon  was  < 
being  used  to  steaL  peopLe^s  minds  and  make  peoj>Le  crazy  and  depend 
ent  (es[*eciaLLy  chlLdren)*    'On  the  positive  side,  they  concLuded 
that  television  couid  be  used  to  obtain  personaLly  meanlngfuL 
messag^es,  'both  about  the  future  and  about  curcjpnt  events^  In  other 
Lacedi  '  .  '  '  ^  ' 

2j    Support  for  the  negative  view  of  teLevlslon  In  tradltlonaL 

■  *  I,  ' 

.  yponcepts  of  the  camera  ^*  "  ^  ^ 

The  tradltlonaL 's  ^negative  conception  of  television  a*s  a  souL- 
steaLlng*  mlnd-steaLlng  mechanism  Is  strengthened  by  attitudes 
that  have  been  traditlonaLLy  attached  to  the  forerunner  of  teLe- 
—  vision       the  camera,    As  discussed  earLler  (pp.  'S?,  LLOO  ALgonklans  had 
'    an  earl^  f ear  of  the  cam&ra  a&^  a  souL  capturing  device.    In.  the  cur- 
rent  accuLturat/on  context,  however,  the  camera  1§  not  feared* 

"is  freqjientLy  used  to  record  trips,  births,  marriages,  hunts, 
friends,  and  funeraLs*       ^     '  ^ — ^  ;  • 

f  Photographs  are  kept  in  aLbums  and  fnay  appear  in  coLLage  ^orm  ^ 
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pa^ed  on  walls*    It  appea^s,  at  tiroes,  that  they  are  arranged  to 
complete  events  which  were^  in  titeir  actual  *occurrence,  incomfjlete* 
this  was  .observed  in  one  home  with  reference  to  phbtographic  scenes 
of  a  funeral*    One  of         in-laws  was  absent'  from  the  event,  but  ^ 
picture  of  \iim  was  included  in  the  Collage  of  p'hotogra[^hs  which?pre- 
'  served  the  event^ 


There  is  further  evidence  that  traditional  "imitative  faagic^*:. 

meanings  are  still  attached  to  the  camera*    One  rather  traditiona.1  man 

lost-  his  wife*    Photographs,  as  often  occurs,  we te  taken  of  the  body 

in  the  casket*    Later^.however,  this  man  became  troubled  by  this  and 

ordeted  that, all  photographs  of  the  funeral  be  destroyed* 

+  * 
There  is  a  feeling  that  the  belongings  of  the  dead  (especially 

those  who  have  died  gnder  unusual  circumstances)  can  be  tl«  focus 
t)f  trauble,  even  illness,  for  surviving  relatives*    Shamen  may  suggest 
that  such  belongings  be  destroyed  if  survivDig  relatives  hav^  any 
lingering  illnesq:    A4>hotograph  of  the  deceased  could  qualify  as  a  \ 
"personal  belonging"  un^ier  these  circumstances*    .     .  * 

It  seems  tliat  many  traditional  feelings  lay  just  below  the  sur^ 
face  ready  to  spring  for±h  j*hen  troubles  ^re  encountered*    1?hofee  con- 
cerning the  camera  h^ve  probably  added  fu^  to  negatlve^coftjiegtions 
of  television  which  have  arisen  in  the  community*    *  *  * 

3*    Support  ^for* the  negative  view  of  television  in  traditional  con- 
cepts of  Western  Man  ,  " 

f  * 

The  '^hite  Man"-  is  a  'Vonderful  person"  traditionals  ar.e  he^^  to 
exclaim*    Their  usage  of  'Vonderful"  he^re  refers  tp  the'more  archaic 

V 

quality  of  the  word  as. magical,  or  full  o^  wonder*    He  is  very  clever* 

But  he*  is  also  very  dangerous*    Hts.'mafic  is  not  in  balance  with 

Nature*    He  uses  evil  power  *  *  a  power  based  on  the  exploitatioi)  ■ 

and  domination  of  Nature  rather  than  a  bal^^n^d  on^ni|^^s  with  Nature* 

One  Plains  Cree  ^traditional  put^  it  this  way  (Bloomfle^d,  1934,  p«5); 

^  ,  ^  *****^the  Cree  has  never  knc^wn  and  doe&  ^lot ' 

i^i^Q^^^i^  evil  spirit  ***  but  rather  well  may*  * 
,  the  Cree  believe  th^t  the  spirit  looks  with  * 
kindliest  »pity  on  him,'Sinc^  he  fias\never 
k^lfled       winds  *^*  never**^*  by  the  ' 


thundeiaers  ***  never-***'by  fire*^  Perhaps 
'    It  Is  because  he  has  angered  the  spirit  by 
'  putting  a'  stop  to  the, Sundance  lodge,  that ^ 
'  '  ^    In  such  numbers  they  break  up -the  Canadians' 
^.^  towns  ***  every  d^y  we  learn  chat  *** 

,  houses  have  caught  fire,  every  time  we  go 

to  town        every  summer  we  hear  chac'>*#* 
^  /  Comis  have  been  destroyed  by- wind  storms  ' 

***  only  the  tvdilte  man  was  taught  by  the  ^ 
J  evil  spirit         ta  acquire  wealth  *** 

fhat  Is  why  we  are  poor*'' 
;       '  "  * 

*^  Ajiother'tradltlonal,  Nerval  Morrlsseau,  tells  the  tale  of 

how  Western  Han  chased,  thunder    birds  In  planes,  shot  them  down,* 

and^then  boiled  their  heads,  skimming  off. the  fat  and  using  it  ■  ' 

to  produce"  electricity  (Morrlsseat|^  1965, ^p.^t    This,  then, 

became  the  power  su't>ply  tor  radio,  telephone  and  television^ 

Ultimately  It^ls  the  same  power  supply  that  runs  the  shaking  tent, 

for'  the  Cree  shaman  Is  ''licensed!*  to  shake  a  tl^nt  by  dream  contact 

with  the  Thunder  Bird  (Carter,  1975^,  lioffman  1891,  p*157  ,>Jenness 

1935, ^p*66)*  This  Is  legitimate  usage  of  the  Thunder  Bird  power* 

The  Western  Ijan's  usage,  however,  1^  11  legitimate  for  it  is  based 

upj&n  force  and  exploitation*  "    /  '     -  ^  ' 

A, Christian  influenced  version  of  this  traditional  attitude 

ab^^t  Western  Han'  is  contained  In^'a  recent,  Norway  H6use  narrative 

which  conn'^ects  Western  Han  to  Satanrv  *  ^>  '  '  ' 

"We  honoured  those  that ^brought  us* 
We  dldn*£  have  any  nightmares^  Satan 
-  is  ^e  king  of  th^  day*    You  are 

God's  people*    In  the  beginning,  God 
made  the« eBrth  and  man  and  the  way  man  ^ 
should  live*    B6t^the  Whl£e  Ha^  changed 
^man's  laws  and  al'&o  made  £he  earth  .  * 

different*"  ^ 

■  The  tradl^io^nals  .  exp^Ulji  that  Westjern  Han  came  to  the  Cre^e 
land, and  .fought  ftlth  the  Creev  both  plfysicall'y  and  magically*  ' 
With  his  evil  powers  he  defeated  the. Cree  aM  itole  the  Greeks 
spul,  power,  an4  birthright*    And  then  he  <^^mlnated  him  ttbrough 
spirit,  possession*  He  sent  the  s)pirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirits 
of  alcohol  to  take  o\^er  the  Cree  mtnd;  and  he  continues  this  now 
with  television*    The^  following  Cree  narrat^ive  des'cjribes*  this^ 
sltua^on:  ,  ■  ' 


i^' '  *  '  '  ^    ,        *  ■ 
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'  '  ^  There  was\war  against  the  tIatlVes'    When  war 

'    ^  "        '  was 'over^there  -stdod,^  woman        her  child  In  a 

■  ^  .  ^       '  loiM&ly^horae  of  teegee*    Days  passed  and  they 

;   ''\  ^'  *        '  llve,d  all^alone*    Then  the  time  came  when  sh^ 

'\    ".     *  ,       '  "  lost  her  child  while  doing  her  chores  outdoors* 

^       '        1    ^  ^^  Upon.her  return  the  child  was  gone.    Days  and 

'  '  ;nlghts*of  wee^)ing  ensued*    There  were  no  tracks 

'   *       '    -  '  .or  footprints/   K-itchi  fianitgu  (the  Great  |pirit)^ 

^'  .  heard* the  cry ^of  th^; lonely  woman,    He  sent  the 

'      .  ^      fowl  of  the  air,  called  Raypn,  with  a  piece  of, 

'  *    -  ^  .  ^  black  cotton*    "Why  weep- as  thou?'\asked  RavearT 

*        *      /She  relied -,that  she  lost  her  child,  and 'can' tr  * 
find  her  baby*    "See  this  cotton/  1*11  make  of 
I  '      ,  '   f  /  '  dresfr",  said  Raven,  'Vear  this,  it  will 

.    *  *  *       ,      never  wear  out,  even  though  you*go  in  Thick. 

#  '  .    '  bush"*    When  the  rag  was  finished,  she  put'it- 

■  on*    "If  you  obey,  you  i>ill  find  it,  but  if  you 

^  *  *  don't  believe,  your^child  will  be  lost  forever", 

^  ,        *  she  was  told*    "Full  one  of  tiie*  post^  beside  the 

-r\  '  ^  'doorway"*    She  did  this  ai|d  there,  under  the  * 

Jpo3t^%>  she  found  footprints*    "Fpllow'f*  said 
the  fiayen,  ^'that's  the  answer*    I  will  guide  you 
whenever  you  go"*    The  first  day  she  found  tnoss 
andilittle^ footsteps;    tHe  second  day,  a  bow- 
^   '^^ \        ,  ^  and-^rrowv.   th*e  third  ^ay,  a  .campfire*  The 

fourth  d^y,  late  in^^e  evening,  she  heard  two 
^  *.        ^^people' chopping  wood*   iShe  Went  closer  and  saw 
her  child,  full'^r^KSn  in  four  days*    She  came* 
bac^  full  of  joy  and  cou^ge*  ^ 

interpretation  of  the  legend  ^  ^  ' 

^    The  man  who  relatj^d  this  legend  to  t}^  author  provided  bo^h  *an 
oral  and  written  interpretation*    It  was  pointed  out  that  the  legend 
^as'  deep  sign^£^^n<^e  and'  that  ^t  is  symbolic  and  reVelatiohal  * 
The  woman  in  the  legend  symbolizes  the  Cree  nation*    The  child 
symttolizes  the  biTthright  of  the  Cree,  which  has  been  stolen*  There 
is  war  against  th^  Cree*    Their  strong  mind,  their  land,  their 
language,  'their  p^ride  and  secure  i^dentity  hdve  been  taken*  Then 
Raven  comes 'to  help^^pi^  Cree*    He  is  the  symbol  of  the  ^raditip.nar 
supernatural  helpers 'of  tike  Cree  ^  their  guardian  spirits*  The^ 
gu^tdian  spirit  was  a  man^s  secret  agent         a  person  who  .h&s^  gone 
and  studied  the  things  that  need  to  be  known  aild  who  makes  that«  "  ■ 
^knowledge  available  to  ffis  client*    The  Raven  says,  '^y  do  you 
weep?"  '  meaning  why  iiaVe  ,you  glveh' U]^  hope  and  courage*    The  Raven 
giv6Q  the  wonmn  a  dress  which  wil^  protect  her  from  thick  bush  and 
will'  never  wear  out*    The  dress,  which  starts  out  small  ^nd  ^ets 
larger,  until  it  can  be  wo^  ^nd  utilized  practically,  symbbli^es 
education*^  And  Education  , never  wears  out,  it  is  always  along  to 
provide  p^t^ectio^  id  even  the  most  difficult  '^ircumstancies*  But 
V'  .  .  she  is  told  tha.t  she  must  obey  and  believe*    This  symbolizes  the 
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traditional 's  belief  that  education  cannot  work  unless  there  Is 
bell^fi  obedience  and  fear."-    The  tradltlonals  believe  that  education 
Is' not  working  properly  now*    There  Is  qo  belief ^lo  fear*    In  tRe 
old' days  the  children  were  afraid  of  the  owl  and  spirits  of  the  bush 
and  could  be  controlled  through  these  fears*    Today  the  children 
,STilff  gas,  steal;  swwr,  and  fight*    They  are  not  afraid  of  anythlite, 
Theice  Is  nothing  -they  believe  In  and  fear,  nothing  to  guide  them* 
The  Raven  says  *'If  you  don*t  believe,  your  child  will  be  lost 
forever"*    He  Is  saying  that  If  the  children  and  other  Cree  don^t 
believe,  the  Cree  will  never  gain  back  their  blrtlfrlght* 

The  post  of  the  'teepee,  which  Is  pulled  tip  to  reveal  hidden, 
footprints,  represents  the  gra£f}>lng  of  opportuj^ty  by  one  who  has 
education,*  hope,  and  courage*    The  hidden  foo^^^ts  represe|it' the 
secret, things  that  the  thief  has  done'  to  steal  the  birthright* 
These  Include  such  things  as  broken  treaties,  alcohol ,  hydro  *' 
projects  which  flood  the^land,  welfare  and  now  television*    As  the 
woman,  fo|l  lows  the  footprints  she  beglnd  to  discover  the  hidden 
things  tjh^^^h^ye  been  done  tV  her  (the  Cree  people)  dnd,  as  she 
doe^  SOL  her  blrthrlg>ht  'begltis  to  mature*    On  the  first  day,  after 
foUowuig  the  trail  of  the  one  who  has'captured  her  chll^d,  She  finds 
that  It  has  left  J>ehlnd  Its  mbss  -  the  traditional  dlap«r  of  children* 
Thl^lndlcates  that  her  efforts  have  caused  the  birthright  to  mature 
to  where  It  Is  now  able  to  stand  on  Its  own  ,two  feet*    Her  discoveries 
progress  on  the  second  day*    M  ,the  end  of  that  day,  she  finds  her  . 
lost  /cjiirld's  bow  and  arrow.  Indicating  thajt  the  new  generation  Is 
now  able  to  fight  and  to  make  further  discoveries  of  the  things    '  * 

that]  have  been  done  to  them*  the  hidden  treaties,  broken  promises 

hidden  agreements,  schemes  and  exploitations*    On  the  third  day  the 
woman  dlsc'&vers  her  lost  chlld^s  campflre*    How  discovery  has  pro^- 
gressed  £o  a  point  where 'the  Cree  can  begin  to  make  a  hom*  for  them^ 
selves  and  are  not  afraid  to  live*    On  the  fourth  day  the  woman's 
bitjthright^^^a^restored*    She  has  found  her  lost  child  and  taken  It 
back  from  the  one  i4io  stole'lt*    '^e  Cree  have  now  dlscjDvered  all' 
the  hidden  things,  are^  restored  to  oneness  with  the  land,  and  have 


atf;alned  their  former  joy  an4^^<^)j|^age 


^  1  It  IS  tHTBxestlng  to  note  that  our  longitudinal  psychological 
datk  supports  this  In  Its  demonstration  that  there^ Is  aslgnlfl* 
cant  reduction  In  fe^r  of  danger  since  television  entered  the 
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the  fcraditional  purpose  gf  legends  and  natr'atives  , 

Cree  legends  were  often  allegorical  and  many  were  equlval^t 

to  our  Western  Bible  stories*    They  siV^bollzed  .situations  that  - 

happened  In  the  past^  are  happening  noi^,  and  will  happen  In  tBe 

future*    They  were  revelatlonal  and  tau^t  how  to  cope  with  one's 

world*    They  were  metaphorical  stori^  which  were  usually  not 

literally  true  but  whlctf  were  meant  to  point  out  a  truth*  They 
* 

gen£ly  hinted  about  problems  In  the  world  and  how  to  deal  with 

* 

them*    A  child  was  nat  told  the  symbolic  relevance  of  a  legend 
but  was  expected  to  learn  for  himself  through  experlepplng  It'* 
When  he  .saw  ^  event  that  reminded  him  of  the  legend,  he  .could  then 
puf  the  event  Into  a  wlde^context  provided  by  the  legend's  symbol- 
Ism  and' he  coqld  learn  a  Us^tlng  and  valuable  lesson*  « 
With  respect  to. the  lost'chlld  legend,  the  child  Id  told  to 

beware  of  enemies  an^  to  bewared  of  hidden  ways  the  enemy  works* 
* 

Th&'chlld  may  later  discover  the,  truth  of  thl^  for  himself  and 
theft*  ^"wlll  grow  with  the  legend"* 

Legends  were  not  only  told  orally,  they  were  presented  plcto- 
graphically  as  well*    In  the  case  of  the  «Lost  Child  legend,  the 
man  made  a  plctograph  (See  Flg*l)  and  hung  It  up  at  the  local  school 
where  he  worked*    He  also  made  a  plctograph  fox  the  children  of  a 
4ream  (se^^  F'lg*2)  which  he  believes  foretold  the'coml^g*of  roads, 

rs,  telephones  and  television,  airplanes  and  evil  Western  M^^n* 
These  inventions,  were* symbolized  In  the  dream  /nd/ in  the  plcto- 
graph by  a  lohg*tetralght  trail  with  bug3  going  up  and  down  In 
single  file  (roads  and  cars),  treeffl^>Ji*ti  ropes*  strung  between    ^  ^ 
(telephone^  and  television),  a  man  flying  In  a  bottle  (alrpldl^s)*  . 
and  snakes  (evil  In  thk  form  ot  alcohol  and  Western  Mdn)^ 

The  tradltionals*  thus  do  not  feel  that  teievlslon^ls  an)^t_hlng 
really  ,  new*    They  believe  that;  .they'^have  always  had  the  capacity 
to  do  tiie  tKlngs  televls/on  now  does  and.  In  fact.,  believe,  t)iat  the 
coming  of  television  wa3  known^and>^redlcted  long  ago *^  One  ^ 
predlctlop  of  television  has  already  been  presented  In  the  4ream  ' 
shown  plctographlc^ly  In  Flg*2*    Another  was  described  .by  a  woman  . 
as  a  relative's  dream. in  which  people  were  seen  silhouetted  on  the 
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horizon  In  a  circle  dC  shining  ^^^^  ^^^^  rising  sun* 

Th^Se  traditional  narratives'*  dteplct  a  very  negative  conception 
of  Western  Man  and  his  technology  and  they  .explain  why  tradltionals 
'   feel  tl^t  the  sorcery  component       traditional  communication  de- 
vices  Is  an  operable  analogy  to^bd  applied  to  television  1    For  In 
his  view  Western  Man  Is  fulictlonally  equivalent  .to  a  sorcerer^  and 
his  television^  with  which  he  tries  to  steal  people's  minds  and 
cause  harm>  Is  functionally  equivalent  to  a  sorcerer^s  shaklfig 
tent*  ■    .  ^ 

further  narrative  evidence; for  the  sorcery  analogy  to  television 
V        Further  evidence  of  ^  the  traditional '  s  conceptlon\f  television 
as  an  evil,  mind-stealing  device  Is  contained  In  the  following  story 
about  a  boy  who  hated  to  be  without  his/^televl^fpn:  '*Th-ls  boy  loved 
t>uevlslon  so  much*%  It  was  expl^j^ned^  **that  when  he  had  to  leave 
.on  a  trlp>  h^  turned  to  his  television  and  sdld  'Goodbye^  God^'** 
Xnother  ^tory  t^lls  how  an  older  parent 'who  r^mentbered  well  his 
experlences^ln 'tK^bush  when  a  young  man^  an^  who  wanted  to  ex- 
pose his  own  young  sin  to  the  pleasures  of  hush  llfe^  took  his 
son  off  one  weekend  fo'r  V  camping: 't  rip ,  and  that  night  when  he  and 
his  son,  werte  be^ddlng  down^  the  boyXexiclalmed       want  to  go  home  and 
'  waDch  Bugs 'Bunny^'*    And  one  frequently  hears  the  fo,llowlng  lament- 
^  against  children;    "When  I  ;ask  them  to  ^o  som^thlng-^  they  always  say 

'Walt  til  the  *  television  show  Is  over^^'* 

*  ^       ^  '   '  *" 
A  narraHve  about  a  Pentecostal  man's  Initial  reaction  to  teU-' 

vision  defines  the  tr^di^onaPs  resistance  to  television  In  a  much 

more  direct  way*    Th€  stor/  is  told  of  how  this  man  went  to  buy  a 

television  when  they  first  had  arrived  in  the  North.*.    When  he  to6k 

It  home  however  and  saw  f  he- sex  and  violence 'that  was  on  It^  he 

',became  so  ^Incensed  that^he  took  ar\  axe  and  broke  It  Into  pieces* 

,  -  \  : 

When  eigt^t  to  twelve7year  old  Qree  and 'Euro-Canadian  children 
were  ask«d  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  why  a  man  might  take  ^n  ^xe  ^ 
to  a  television  and  bre^k  It^  there  were  some  revealing^  uniquely 
Cree  responses*    Most  .respondents  referred  to  his  4l5^Kke  of  sex,*" 
violence^  bad  programs  or  commercials*.  But  several  Cree  said  that 
he  might  have  seen  his  runaway  wlfje  gosslplng^bout  him' on  it*  One 
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Cree  boy  sald  that  he  might  have  thought  the 'gods  were  doing  it* 
Others  said  that  he  thought  it  was  reaU    Several  Cree  said  that 
he  might  have  seen  his  spirit  in  the  television*    One<^t:enth  of 
the  Cree^samplef^but  none  of  the  Buro-Canadians,  said'^that' he  was 
mad  at  someone  QXift  the  television*  J*  ^  M 

These  ^unique  Cree  responses,  which  are  based  upon  the  belief 
that  television  can  contain  personalised  meanings,  perhaps  demon- 
strate   t^e  influence, of  the  traditional  perception  of  communi- 
cation as  a  petsonalised  process  whereby  n^ws-,  as  for  example  news 
presented  by  means  of  the  shaking  tent,  is  directly  releYaht  to 
thie  private  lives  of  the  individuals  there  on  the  scene*    It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  several  years  after  hearing  this  story, 
the  author  asked  a  Cross'Lake  man  i^f  he  had  .ever  heard  about  it* 
He  said  he  had*    "Jiut  it's  only  a  story"  he  said,  ^*it  _ne^er  realty 
happened"*    This  indicates  the  nature  of  narratives*    They  don't 
have  to  be  real  truth,  but  Only,  be  sym})olic  of  a  truth*    In  this 
case  the  truth  being  pointed  out  was  that  Certain  people,  are  highly 
resistant  to  television*  ^ 

Pueliing  the  sorcery  analogy  to  television  is  the  traditiqna 1  * s 

t  * 

understanding  that  children  do  not  understand  the  fictional  qualities 
o|  television  ^  that  thpy  take  it  toa  literally*^    Traditionals  make^  ^ 
this  point  through  the  following,  narratives;'         -  * 
'     One  man  tells  of  how  h^  had  ^een^to  Winnipeg  during  a  rain  storm* 
Two  inches  had  fallen  but  traffic  was  running  smoothly*    Then,  when 
he  returned  to  his  reserve  by  aii^  that  evening  and  tu^rned  on  the 
news,  he  said  he  saw  pictures  of  cars  stopped  in  flooded  streets* 
"That's  when  I  found  au|^  that  television  can  lie",  he  explained* 

The  same  man  told  about  how  children  saw  a  cartoon  which  visually 
depicted  the  sayii^  "it's  raining  cats  and  dogs"  by  showing  cats 
and  dogs  falling  from  the  sky*    Afterwards^  thev  came  to  him  and  asked 
"Where  do  cjats  and  dogs  come*  from?"    He  told  them,  "Don't  ^let  tele-* 
vision  fool  you.,  it's  only  a  story*    They  come  from  their  mothers, 
not  from  the  sky"* 
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FIGURE  1 

^Pictograph  of  '^I^^t  Child'^  Legend* 

This  plctograph  <A^cts  a.  revelatlonal  legend* 
which  gently  and  svinbollcally  Instructs 
,  children  an^  ^dultk  about  the  nature  of  the' 
'  Cree  experience  over  many  generations*  It 
^  Identifies  the,  basic  problem  ^in  Cree  life 
(a  lost  birthright) »  the  barriers  to  over^  * 
comlpg  the  problem  (bidden  exploitations^ 
Including  television)^  and  the  m^ans  for 
overcoming  the  barriers  (education^  knowledge^ 
and  a  readiness  td  grasp  opportunity).^ 
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*  ^  (Legend  for  Figure  2) 

This  plctograph  by  a  niictdte-agtid  Ort^e  man  depicts  a  vision 

quest  and  the  mysteries  ther-eby  revealed*    In  the  man's  own  words^ 

we  learn  about  some  o^  the  plctographVs  meaning's:  ^ 

-  *'After  br.eakfast  they  question  the  person  as  to  wh^t  he  or  she 
dreamed*    He  said- "he  saw  the -^earth  edge  with  the  oceans  surrounded 
by  Ice  which  looked  like  ttflt^t^s,*  I  couOted  ev^ry  piece -of  It*  The 
rabbit  told  me  whet^  .tflhere  is  dry  land*    The  Jack*fish  said  you  will 
find  me  where  there  Is  mot^t  land*    These  creatures  told  me  they 
will  keep  an  eye  on  me  and 'that  no  one  could  harm  me*    They  taught 
me  how  to  make  a.  living*    Where  I  slept,  an  high  thunder  talked, to 
me  and  gave  me  the  feathers  and  the  smoke  jwas  like  the  clouds*  - 

bright  stairs  are  the  old  men  and  dim  stars  are  a  young  man*  The- 
^rock  door*was  open  and  there  I  sav^  people  under  the  rock*    They  gave 
me  all^  kinds  of  medicine*    These  people  only  went  out  to  make  ^  . 
living  before  the  church  men  came*    The  pine  tree  told  me  how  to 
stop  a  child  irom  crying*    "Listen  to  me",  sald'^he  pine  tree,  ""when 
I  whisper  of^the  wind,  then  sing  a  song  the  way  the  wind  sTqunds  of 
whispering  pine>  sWeet  and  low  west  of  the  wind  blow  then  he  will  b'e 
sound  to  sleep*'**  ' 

.   \  '  ■  '  ^  ' 

I  imderstood  that  I  was  In  the  bottle  flying  through  the  §lr  and, 
laid  down  above  the  trees^*    As  I  surrounded  the  four  coi;ners  of  the 
earth,  the're  was  someone  who  spoke  to  die  ^nd  showed  and  taught  me 
what 'nature  stands  for,  every  tre^  and  plant  that  grows  Is^  good  for" 
man*    Theycan  cure  him  when  he  Is  sick*    When  I  coverec^  all  the 
la^nd  I  wake  up,,  there  were  all  these  people  who  had  dreamed*  They* 
could  speak^to'the  people  In  many ''land  and  sens  from  the  tee-pee*  ^ 
If  ttiey^eard  a  whistle  they  knew  this  person. was  dead*    If  they 
hated  some^e  they'd  send  weasel  skiii  with  head,  teeth  and  claws* 
By  doing  this  &h^y  .did  a  lot  of  damage* 

Then^t^lfls  story  I  told  you  about,    Xhe  story  of  men  before  us* 
The  Whiter  Man  was  not  thie  first  who  came  to  tearch  way?  of  living* 
Then  oid  men  knew  how  and  ^t  was  known  by  the  great  spirit.  ■  By 
their  dreams  everything  was  ip^de  known  about 'what -was  going  to 
happen  In  the  future*    There^'  was, a  large  Island  Iti^  the  middle  of  the 
sea.    Trees  In  the  Island' were  burnt  out*    These  wer^  the  ships* 
The  lines  or  the  ropes  were  lined  up  through  the  trees  and  "^bugs  were 
creeping  along        paths  -^'these  were  the  cars^  trucks,  and  busses* 

The  man  shall  ride  on  an  eagle,  wtng*    Then^Jashts  (monsters,  witlgos^r 
shall  V^lk  upon  the  -land  where  you  live*    There  will  be  tractors  and 
thing's^    And  then  there  will'  be  snaHes  and  then  the  White  Man  shall 
settle  In  our  larid"*  *  .  * 
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"this  man^s  summary  of  the  history  of  diseases  at  Norway  House 

and  ivT^  prediction  of  the  major  disease  for  the  future  demonstrates  . 

his  feelings  about  what  will  be  the  result  of  television  and'  in- 
creasing  acculturation*    He  s^ys  that  In  the  1950's  the  majof  disease 
wa^s' appendix/ In  the  '60's  It  w^s  gajllstones,  In  the  '70's  It  was 
sugar  diabetes,  and  In  Che  '80's  he  says  It  will  b^ -mental  Illness* 
He  sums  up  his  fears  about  evils  of  television  In  the  following^ 
manrier;    'Tlrst  he  (Westwn  Man)  took  away  our  hands'^  (with  motors 
replacing  the  h^nd-rowlng  of  boats),  "then  our  feet",  (with  snow 
njoblles,  cars  and  planes  replacing  , walking),  "and  now  our  minds" 
(with  television  replacing  the  shaking  tenr  whlch> was  based  on  the 
power;  of  the  shaman's  mind)*  ' 

Because  of  all  o^^hese  parallels  between  .television'  and^  tra- 
ditional conjuring  devices,  particularly  between  television  atid  the 
shaking',  tent ,  the  tradl£ionals  use  the  saiiae  Cree  word  *to  refer  to 
television  as  they  use  to  refer  to  -the  shaking  tent  -  -  "Koosa- 
pachlgan"*   -It  is  ta  be  noted  t^at  Norway  House  Is  not  the  only 
community  that  us^s  this  Cree  word  to  refer  to  television*    It  is^ 
also  used  at  Oxford  House,  Jackhea^  ^nd  even,  according  to  Rlch^rd^ 
Preston  in  a  personal  communication,  among  the  Rupert's  House  Cree 
in  Quebec* 

ft*  The  effect  of  the  tra4i?^tlonal  concept  of  stories  upon  tradltlpnal 
ititrerpretations  of  television 

In  traditional  C^^society,  as  in  most  non-literate  societies, 
three  factors  operate  to  propyl    the  story  into  pi:omlnence  as  a 
teaching,  revelatlonal  and  culture  preserving  mechanism*    These  are 
the  ifact  that  there  are  no  books  and  no  sophisticated  means  of  pre-* 


X  se 


serving  ideas  on  surfaces  oaCside  of  people *s  minds;    the  fact  th^t 
people  tequlre  great  freedom  and  flexibility  to  adjusty^t^nature  and, 
las'  a  resu^It,  are  caireful  to  be  non-^lnterf erlng  and  noiv-authoritarian 
in  their  relationships;    and  the  fact  that  there  is- a  decided  tendency 
to  explain  through  the  postulatlon  of  supernat^^Hfal  hidden  forces  and, 
a^a  resu.ltj^o  ^more  generally  view  the  world  as  built  up^  from  trans^ 
formations  and  to  contain  numeiTous  transformable  objects^  like  witches 
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which  cannot  be  understood  unless  the  essence  behind  the  sur^face  is 
revealed*  .  \  ^ 

When  it  comes  to  the  educational  needs  of  a  society,  we  find 
that-where  these  three  factors  are    operable  the  st^ry  becomes  an 

^  i 

ideal  educational  device*    It  is  short  and  entertaining  an<l*  as  a  ' 
-Insult  |_  easily  remembered*    And  since^  without  books^  memory  aids 
are  importanti  it^fan  be      service  if  its  characters  and  plotS 
'   are  shaped  in  such  d  way  as  to  be  symbols  and  metaphors  for  very 
deepi  x:ompIek  attd  intricate  ideas.    And  this  is  readily  accomplished 
in. a  society  well  conditioned  to  seek  Hidden  meanings  in  obj^ects  and 
events  and  jvell-^practiced  in  pietaphorical  imagery*    Furthermorei  as 
a  met~aphorical>  revelatlonal  entity^  it  can  teach  indirectly  and 

gentPy.    There  need  be  no  authoritarian      instruction*  "The 

,  * 

legends  c^n  be  told  for  their  entertainment  value  and  then 

more,  lasting,  lessons  can  be  left  for  the  £hild  to  discover  by  v 

himself  when -^he.  experiences  events  that  remind  him  of  the  legend* 

When  these  traditional  conceptions  of  the  story  are  applied  to 
television  which|-  indeed^  is  now  the  most  important  storyteller  in 
dree  societyi-the  traditional  is  conditioned  to  seek  out/impbrtant 
teachings  and  rev&lations- in  television  programs* 

As  an  example  of  this^  one  traditional  Cree  gave  the  following 
interpretation  of  the  "teachings"  contained  ii^  the  Walton's  tele- 
vision show;"     ^  ■  .        —  -      .  #  * 

"It  is  j^st  liHe  here*    The  people  live  off 
the  land»  make  things  from  the  forest  to  trade> 
.  '  hpntf  fish  an^  garden^  and  haul  firewood*    And  ^  ^ 

^here  is  ^  road  they're  trying  to  put  through 
_         ^  a^  the  people  aro  trying  to  fight  it,  just 

-  ^  like  here.    And  there  is  someone  wriiring  a 

book  about  it".  '  * 

^     ^    As  with  dream  interpretation^  the  content  of  the  program  was 

made  personalty^relevant  and  probed  foi;  clues  as  to  how  to  face  the 

-  future.    The  cian/ himself  had  been -^collecting,  ethnographic  material  on 

his  own  community  ^fid^'therefore  saw  the' personal  relevance  of  the  tel^-> 

vision  dhow.    From  his 'observations  of  television  and  his  travels^^he 


dout^h  he  predicts'  that  there  will  be  tall  buildings,  police,  lazy  peofjle^ 
and  even  xraziness  in  the'future*    "People  will  be  walking  around  with 
no  place  to'sleep  or  eat.    There  willfl^  no  friends  to  take  you  in*  You 


will  winder  around  with  no  Job,  no  skill,  ani^you'will  die" 
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;rne  conception  ot  Telev.tslon  Amona  the  ACculturat-^d 
There  Is       acculturated  pro^Vfest  faction  ^whlch  consists  largely^ 
o^  youth\  ffl^tyts  and.  the  we  1 1-educatedi who  disagree  with  many  aspects 
of  the  tradlt lonaf  view  of  the  world*    Th^se  people  pride  themselves  . 
on  their  knowi«dge  at  English  and  of  tfie  U^5ter-n  ways  and  they^strlve 
mightily  to  resist. ^tereo*types  of  them  as 'uneducated^  superstitious^ 
Ignorant  Indians*  Whey  consider  It  an  affront  If  It  Is  suggested  that 
^thfiT'US^i^  framework  of  their  thought  Is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
tie  EuroAjanadlan *    ^cf^therefore  disagree  wltfi_statements  by  the 
t  rddltlonAg^thaT^^levlslo^s  just  a  stolen  Idea  from  the  ol'd 

ee  culture*    They  view  It  a^  something*  entire different  from' 
he  old  beliefs  about  shaking  tents>  mlea  miners  and  dreams* 

They  react  to  suggestions  thaf  there  are  such  Similarities^  as  If 
It  1^  at^accusatlon  that  they  do  not  understand  ^what  television  really 
Is*    They  will,  be  qulcK^o  po^nt  out  that  they  are  quite  well  aware 
that  television  jdoes  not  work  by  spirits  or  by  sorcery  or  by  dfeamsi 
and  that  they  know  very  well.that  the  Images  In  It  ar^  not  real*  They 
know  how  television  shows  are  Inade  and  how^camera  tricks  are  acoomp^ 
Ilshed,  and  how  the  whole  thing  Is  basically  Hollywood  sham  and 
fiction*    By  and  largei  they 'do  »*t  see  drrjf  Insidious  plot  In  tele-- 
vision  ftor  any^reat  to  their  children*    They  may  even  express 
, satisfaction  at  the  ,  Idea  that  television  is  causing  kids  to  be  more 
open  and  aggresslv/!  They  feel  ttiat  the  traditional  person  has  been 
tocy  shy  and  passive  and  afraid  of  people  and  that  this  has  allowed 
tflfe  government  to  get  away  with  too^'much*    They  are  not  afraid  to 
speak  up  andVsay  what  they  feel*  They  use  television  largely  for 
entertainment  and  for  something  to  do  when  bored  and  they  ai§o  like 
to  learn  frqm  It  about  how  others  live*    They  do  not  use  the  Cree  word 
for  shaking  tent  to  refer  to  television^  they  Just^call  It  *'TV'S  In 
fact  they  ol^ten  us«^  English  rather  than  Cree  In  the  home* 

The  Conception  of  Television  M>onR  Those  In  Between 
^      The  conceptions  of  the'tTadltlonals  and  the  acculturatedi  as 
pictured  above^  are  by-and-la^ge  extreme^  pure  models  which  In  fact 
In  every  respect  fit  only  a  few  ^eal  Cree*    Most  Cree  are  somewhere 
In  between*    The^^  believe  irt  some  facets  of  the.  traditional  culture  ' 
and  also  In  some  adp^ects  of  the  new- accu iturateii  vl-ew  of  things* 
They  live  simultaneously  lj$^both  worlds. 

They  some-times  trust  and  sometimes  distrust  Western  Man*  They 
think  televlslan'Ts  a  good  and  wonderful  gift  from 'Western  Man. and 
that  It  relieves  byredom  and  provides  fine  educational  opportunity* 


'Buty  at  the  same  time*  ^ey  rje^llze  .that  It  causes  problems  In 
aggressl^T^t  sex^  and  laziness  In  children^  **You  must  not  tak^  " 
television  literally*S  they  will  say/  **but  If  you  think  abot^  It 

^and  understand  lts-^shortpomlngS|/lt*s  o*k/^t    Television  Is  not  a 
rape  of  the  £re$  mlnd^ut  it  may  very  w^lt  be  a  bit  out  of  proper' 
balSncQ  Vlth^ature*    ^^re  Is  an  uneasiness  that,  the  world  maybe 
wasn^t^meant  to  be  iqfnipulated  quite  that  way*    They  believe  that* 
IQ  the-old  day^*  some  old  Cxee  people  had  wondrous  powets.  ,  But 
they  don^j^believe  anyone  has  such  power^by  more*    But  ^hejrlre 
not  totally  convinced  b£  this.  '  Maybe  there  a {people  lii  more 
Isolated  reserves  who  still  have  such^<poweH  or^  rnay^^ 'a  few  olt3 
men  £n  their  own  community.    Their  ambivalence  here  Is  mai^e<{-by 
the  £apt  that^they  worry  about  Insulting  old  people  lest  they  are 

r  .  '  ■  '  *  ^ 

caused  to  become  l^ll  oc  to  have  bad  luck*    Tiiey' also  ^ay  close  at- 
tentlon  to  dreams  and  feel  ^ey  cftn  cqntaln  Important  messdge^. 

By  and^large*  they  do^j(iQt  articulate  any  conceptlon^jp'f  the  ^ 
relation  of  television  to^  oTd  ways  of  communicating' but 'tfie' ol^i 
Ideas  a^re  knoim  and  probably  fiave  unconscious  ^efffects  on  ttielr^ 
opinions  and  usages.    They  perhaps  produce  a  dlffu5^  anx^ty 
-especlally^when  mixed  With -)ialf*fbrmulated|  not  fully  remembered, 
or  fully  Conscious*  Ideas  a^ut  souls*  Ihtltatlve  magfc;  phobograjihy'i 
mirrors/  shaking  ten^s  and  dreaih^VC  "    ,  ^  ^ 

They  ^e  noT  fully  aware  of^the  extent  of  fiction^  ir^lte^evtslb^i 
aiKl  tend  to  believe  what  they  see  rather  uncrltlfaily#^*^fhey  often^ 
have  trouble  determining  if ,  a  movie  depicts ^rear^e/ents  whdxh.  pontaln  V 
*scenes  of  4:he  actual  original  people  who  lived  the  events  or  If^^e, 
events  are  fictional  and  made  by  actTors  who  nevet  leatly  lived  them*.,  - 

-  The  Conception  of  Television  Amonj;  Chlldt^n  ^*      '  '  ^ 

Among.  Cree  chlldifen^  television  Is  a  vas^new  adventure  which  ^ 
reveals  the  Western^Han^s  world  In  aii  lT^lma&y.'t;J|}at  they  have^na>l^r  ^ , 
before  seen.    They  &re  very  curious  about  ^Is  world*  envious  of  It,* 
and  anxloua  to  fantasize  about  It  and  to  Copy  It*.  '  '  ^ 

.    .  ,   <  ^      •-■     /  .  •«  ■ 


It  appears  to  the  author  that  the  Cree  chlLd*5  pronen^ss  to 
copV  teLevlsloHi  to  identify  with  ^ts  suijer  he^rbesi^and  to^Lar^ely 
fail  in  distinguishing  its  reality  anld  fantasy^  is  nof  sifi^Ly  the 
result  of  geographic  isolation^  the  inexperience  apd  natural  curir 
osdty  of  childhood^  or  a  typical  child^s  nieejd  for  i'dentity* 
These  i  s'te  factors^  but  they  are  factors  wlfose  influence^  is  ^Xr  ^ 
acerbated  by  an  identitgr-^weak  reserve  settings  by  tradi{:iofis  ^ 
which  exalt  identity  change^  and  by  concepts  of  shaking  tents!^  ^ 
dreams  and      imitative  magic  which  expand  television's  role*  a«s*an 
agent  of  identity  chan|;e  and  reality,     '  7      ^  '  ' 

1  *  Cree  traditions  which  expand  television's  rolft  as  an  aftent  of 
identity  chanfee  ^  '  ,  .  ,  ^ 

Traditionally^  an  individual  w^g  expected  to  change  identity^ 
several  tlmes-ln  liis  lifetime*    Ea^h  identity  change  was  correlated 
with  a  growth  of  power  through^  contact  with  superhero  figures  and 
was  accc^panied  by  a  name  change*    Children  were  coached  to  strive 
'tvr  powerful  "dreams  and  visions  in  which  a  Spirit  Helper  would  give 
them  a  power  and  difecticn  itv  life*    This  was  the  vision  quest. ^  It 
continues  to  exist  today  in  the  popularity  of  the  Pentecostal  move;* 
i^nt  with  its  emphasiV  ort-'^seeking  personal  contact  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  in  the  way  alcohol  ftfnctions  to  cliaijge  Identity*  ' 
'       It  may  also  ooatjLnue  to  exist  in  the  role  given  to  television 
through  analogie^s  b^etween  it  and  dreaming  and  the  shaking  tent*- 
For  it  was  in  dreams  and  in  shaking  tents  that  superhero  figures 
traditionally  appeared*    And  if  television  is  described  metaphor** 
icalfy  as  a  dream  or  as  a  shaking ^tent,  there  n&y  be  an  lincon^cious 
tendency  for  chdldre^  to  be  a  bit  more  receptive  to  it  as  a  source 
of  hero  figures  after  which  behaviour' may/ be  modelled* 

'  '  '■       '  ■  f 

2;  The  reserve  setting^s  influence  on  cfaildten^s  use  of  television 
for  model  lingj^and  identity       ^  ' 

Adding  to  this^raditionally-^based  tendency  to  search  for  supe 

heroes  who  will  be  a  guide  in  life  is  the  (feficit  in  self-esteem 

-       ^  *  * 

and  confidence  which^^ls  produced  by  the  acculturation  pre^^ssures  of-^ 
re^serve  life*  /  ^ 
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^  Uow  selff-esteem  and  confidence  among  accultm^ated/ci 

dbcuipetited.  by  drawing-  analysis  (Kamer,  1975,  pp.  80-92))in  which  it  is 
found  that  the  acculturated  Cree  ten  drew  smaller/,  less  centered^ 

and  less  detailed,  persons  than  more  traditional  Cree  or-^Curo-^ 
.Canadians^    It  is  al&Ov. observable  in  the  tendency  to  tear  up  com- 
pleted school  work, To  wear  supen&acho  d%nim^  ^silverstudded  clothing, 
to  be  ashamed  of  one*s  Indianne&s  or  to  flaunt  it,  and  to  be 
attracted  to  demeaning  tattoos  such^as  the  currently  popular 
*^oriif  Loser*^ 

*     These*  behaviours  are  understanclabid  knowing,  the  ^ulture  loss  ^ 
that  has  occurred  in  the  acculturated.  Crefe  tommunity.  ^  The  diffi- 
culties of  taking  up  the  old  ways  of  subsistence,  Coupled  with  the 
laq.k  of  adequate  wage  laboulr  on  the  reserve,'  hjis  resulted  in  mass 
unen^loyment ,  alcohol  dependence,  a  relative  absence'of  firm  and 
/attractive  sex'  role  models,  and  an  o£t&n  tense  inter-^generation 
relationship.  '  ^  T  ' 

Thus  there  is  a  readiness  within  the  Ctee  chi^  to  seek  ex-  \ 
temal  non^eserve  models  to  pattern  his  behaviour^  and  to  especia^l-*, 
.ly  receptive  <to  power  figures.    Quite  often  it  is  Western  Han  who  Is  ^ 
,seen  as  powerful  and  macho  ^nd  who  becomes  an  attractive  role  model 
'as  a  ^ay  to  override  feelings  of  inadequacy.    Hovies-and  television 
were  the  main  source^ for  identifying  with  the  macho  Western  Han  model, 
but  now  with  movies  being  shown  less  frequently  due  to  the  po;>ularity 

of  television,  television  models  are  paramoutflei 

*^ 

*  3.  . Proneness  of  Cree  children  to  be  deluded  by  television 

*  During  the  course  of  field  work,  the  author  was  asked  several 
times  by  childr^en  if  the  bullets  on  television  were  real  and  if 
people  were  really  killed.    Of  course  some  laughed  at  the  idea  but  a 
significant  number  really  wondered  about  it*    Another  interesting  ^ 

^  comment  itiade  by  the  children  was  with  rejgard  to  the  very  popular  «t^rzan 
^^felmj^r.    After  it  went  off  the  air,  Several  said  that  the  reason  was 
because  He  was  killed  while  diving  off  a  cliff.    Th^y  saidVt  was  in 
the  newspapers.  '  , 
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A  young' t*/eLL-*^ccuLturated  Cree  man  was  discussing  with  his  brother 
the  possibility  of  his  getting  to  go  on  a  holiday  to  Hawaii*  The 
brother  commented,  **Maybe  you  will  go  to  the  police  station  and  see  ^ 
HcGarret**^    The  author  suggested  that  HcGarr&t  was  likely  not  a'  real 
policeman  In  Hawaii*    Thl$  led  to  a  heated  discussion  about  whether  . 
or  not  he  really  was  a  detective  as  depicted  on  th&  television  show 
Hawaii  Flve-0*  '  i 

-*  Another  young  man  was  watching  Space  1999  and  was'of  the  opinion, 

that,  the  people  on  the  show  really  travelled ^In  rocket  ships  and 
really  were  living  on  other  planets* 

These  comments  led  to  the  creation  Qf  a  short  questionnaire  with 
the  intent  of  testing  the  extent^of  the  belief  in  the  literal  reality  * 
of  certain  aspeAs  off  television  among  the  Cree  as  opposed  to  e^ame-* 
age  Euro-Canadian  children*    Children  between  8  and  12  were  asked  the 
following  three  questions  about  the  literal  truth  , of  television  pro-> 
grams:,  .  ^'  ^ 

U    Zs  HcGarrf^t  of  Hawaii  Flve-0  really  a  de^ectlv^  in  Hawaii? 

2*    Dq  the  people  of  Space  1999  really  travel  around  Xx\  rocket 
ships?         /  *  , .  *    ,  ' 

^       3*    it  ybu  wanted  to  see  GllHgan  in  person,  would  you  go  to^ 
^  Gllllga'n'*s  Island  or  to  a  Hollywood  studio?     '  ' 

It  was  £ound  that  Creje  children  took  the  television  fantasy  as 
literal  tr^th  29%  of  the  time,  while  the  Euro-Canadian  children  did 
so  only  5%  pf' the  time* 

i*    Traditional  Imafee  theory  and  its  possible  Influence  on  television 
as  literal  reality      v       .  ^  *  '  * 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  Xree    chlld^s  difficulty  in  differ 
entlatlng  between  fantasy  and  reality  is  due'  to  his  Isolated  experience 
ion  the  reserve,  but  It  is  felt  th4t  Cree  traditions  of  Imag'e-nfaklng  anq 
imitative  magic  add  to..t^lS^t:tnn>lency*   Traditioji^l  ly,  image S/ of  objects 
were*felt'to  house  the  spirit  of  the  object  portrayed*    Shamen  would 
make  an  image  of  an  object  for  purposes  of  imitative  magic*.   Even  the 
spoken  or  written  name  of  an  object  was^  felt  to  hold  its,  spiritual 
essence  (hence  thfi  re'fusal.to  utter  the  name  of  a  dec'Vased  lest  the 
\ghost  return)*    Photographs,       previously  mentioned,  were  feared  by 


many  Cree  as  soUl***capturing  devices*  And  mirrors  webe  felt  to  '  ' 
reflect  images  of  soulsT    '  '  - 

ThuSt  images  of  things  were  fett.\to  have  an  Innate  connection, 
with  the  literal  reality*    And  to  j;he  extent  that  -  this  idea  persists 
today,  and  it  certainly  is  not  totally  lost  (sefe  pp^  llO^  124-125)  images 
television  are*lent  sti^l  further  credence* 


Figure  3  -  UppeT  Left 

A  portion  of  the  Norway.  Hoi/se  Coinmilnity  of  Rossville   (photo  by  Granzberg) 


Figure  A  - 


A  typl^a^i  goyernment'dui It  home  In  the  community  of  RossvlUft, 
NorwaylHouse*    It  co;;it^ins  no  running  vater  but  Is  electrified* 
.Note  siApke  ratt»«r-flira  older  styU  home  on  right  (photo  by  Gr«n2berg)  * 

Figure  A  -  Lower  Left  • 

Old  style  log  cabin  home*    Though  there  Is  no  running  water  nor 
electricity  in  this  home,  people  living  In  goveri)ment^t>ullt 
homes  sometimes  long  for  the  old-<fashloned  simplicity,  .  < 

efficiency^  and  freedom  from  debt  this  home  represents  (photo  by  Gran2bei^) 


Flftur^  6  *  Lower  Rfght 


The  RossvflU  Inji  and  put>  >  majoc  centce  of  .social  activity  (photo  by 
Gran2berg)  *        ,  .     '      *  ^ 


* ,  146' 


^"yiftgrie  7  -  Upper  right 

Young  children  of  Norway  House,  (photo  by  Florence  Swinsky). 

,  Figure  8  -  Left  , 

A  Horway^House  hunterl    Hunting  ±s  no  longer,  a  vital  subsistence 
activity  for  most  Cree^  but  It  still  provides  Identity,  recreation^ 

and  a  very  welcome  food  supplement  (photo  by  Tim  Forrest)^ 

*    .  ■  ■  *  * 

Flfture  9  -  Lower  right  , 

'York  Boa't  D^s.    Norway  ^ouse  boat  makears  prepare  a  modern  day  York 
boat  to^  race  In  the  popular  annual'* York  Boat  Days  FestlvaWwhlch 
celebrates  the  days  Vjthen  Norway  House  boatmen    were  a  vlt^al  llnic 
In  the  fur  trade  of  Manitoba  (photo  by  Florence  Swinsky). 


ft  *  • 
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Legend  for  figure  10 
(Cree  watching  Stanley  Cup  hock«y)  ^  ^ 

Hany  Algonkidn  are  avid  hockey  fans  and  look  forward  to 
hockey  Right  on  television*  .  Another  great  favorite  is 

wrestTing-t  IiLfact,  most  physical  sports' (e-^g- , -tra^ 

and  field)  aretwell  received*  But  they  are  bored  with, 
sports  that  they  do  not^ comprehend*  An  example  of  this 
would  'be  gol  f  * 
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Flfture  11  (top) . 

Trapper's  Cabin  «  Trappers- usually  h^ve  several  cablns^slmllar  to 
this  one  strung  out  alo'ng  their  trapllnes*    They  are  warm  In  the 

.winter  and  cool  In  the  sufnmer  ftnd,  with  yearly  refurblshlngs-.;x)f 
moss  dnd  sod  on  the  roof,  will  be  serviceable  for  a  number  of^  years 

^and  available  to 'anyone  who  has  need  for  their  shelter*  ^ 


Fjjure  12  (middle)      r  ^      '  - 

Skinning  Muskrat  — *  Huskrat  trapping -Is  a  spring  activity  and  a  source 
o£  money  Income  fojr  many  Cree«    **Rats**,  as  they  are  called,  are  plen- 
tiful along  the  reed  shares  of  ^Uikes  and  rivers  where  they  nest*^..  Here 
the  hide  Is  being  removed  In  one  piece  up  over  th^head* 


Figure  13  (bottom) 


Muskrat  Hides  Drying  After  the  hides' are  r^oved  from  the  animals, 
th^y  are  screed  clean  o^  ex^cess  fle^h^  strefched  on  a  board  and  then 
huhg  up  to  dry  over  a  sTlpw  smoky  £ire«    They  are  'then  taken  off  the 


stretching  frame  and  stofred  In  a  sack  until  sold  to  th^  trader 


< 
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SECTTOH  VI-  —  LIKES' AND  DISLIKES 

In  a  survey  ot  Cree 'program  pteferences,  we  determined  that 
.  adventure  ahows^  news»  and  soaps  were  favorites*    We  also  Isolated  a 

particular  fascination  for  certain  comedies  like  Charlie  Chaplin  and 
Gilligan's  Island         a  distaste  for  certain  commercials  and  certain  ^ 
shows  like  the  Mup{>ets  and  evening    talk  9hows«    We  wiM  trace  these 
likes  and  dislikes  to  meanings  and  usages  that  have  (ieveloped  around 
television^  to  Cree  concepts  of  hilmor^  and  to  certain  traditional  fears 
and  taboos'of  6ree  life*  .  ' 

Soap  Operas  ^  i 

Edge  of  Night  is  probably  the  most'popular  show  in  the  community"' 
we  studied  and  th^ere  af^e  wide  'ranging  reports  that  it  is  similarly 

-popular  in  other  Native  communities      (Watson>  Beal>  Steintring  1979>  ^   ^  > 

^  V  .  '       '  /    i"     ^  ' 

Katz)*      It  i^  a  show  which  at  first  glance  would  not  seem  to  offCT 

J  ^*  ,    very  muc^i  to  the  Cr^  since  it^  is  about  nifie^  pretty,  upper  middle- 

class^  Caacasian  wo^men  having^wonderful  conversations  in  high  English 

^       about  getting  paft-^time  jobs  as  ^vertizing  executives  or  discussing. 

their  lavyer-|iusband' s  clients*    And  the  program  has  little  action^ 

It  is  ninety  percent  talk*  */Jnd  yet>  there  are  significant  aspects,  to  '  * 

this  show  which  jLn  fact  relate  to  some  of  the  mcfst  compelling  ^nd 

*    consuming  interests  that  the  Cree  have  in  their  lives*  ^ 

.  *They  will^teri^you  that  life  on  it  he  reserve  is  .often  boring  and 

mundane*    But  th^  saving ^interests  are  f^und  in  the  social  arena  and' 

\     -  W  *  ■  '  ^ 

especially  .in  trfv^  area  of  gossip*    Who  i^  having  an  affalx^  who  is  « 

divorcing^  who         a/^s^ock  of  aldphol^  wheCe  are  Ihe  parti^s^  who  is  - 

behind  a  certaiji  .mlsfv^        what  ^^iolence  has  happenerd,  who  has  been 

^  beaten  up»  who  are^^e  ffecret  enem'ies  and  sples^  what  changes  are  coming^^  t 

-  tilt^o  has  done  something  sh^beful  or  been^^disloyai?  .These  interests  of 

course  are  th^. '*raeat^nd  potatoes"  of  Edge  of  Night  and  for  tjie  Crae 

:   as  well*    The'^dge  of  Nighters  are  always  '^wheeling  and  dealing**  in 

-    order  to  garln  friends  or  identify  enemies^  gain  ppwer>  gain  aavantage~^s, 

and  avoid!  di^sadvaotages  and  control  gossips  and  so  are  the  CrJ&e.  \^  ^ 

*3T^«?§wse  of 'thes^  kinds  of  social  patteTns  represented  on  Edge  of  -  ^  '  * 

*:^ee  themselves  reflected  in  the  program  ^ven  more-so 

^it(^;d%.fniddle->-f:  lass  urban  Curo-^Canadian  wno  isJ^Oot^  as 
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much  into  the  kind  of  close,  ever-present  and  incalculably  critical 
social  relations  a|  the  Cree  and  the  Edge  of  Night  people* 

The  Cree,  both  men  and  women,  get  intimately  involved  with  the 
character&N^nd  with  trying  to  figure  out  who  the  evil  figure^  are* 
They  look  forward  to  each  new  episode  as  a  piece  of  candy  walking  to 
brighten  the' next  day, -and  they  are  ^aftisfied  to  realize  that  they 
are'  not  the  only  ones  witli 'Misery;    that  Western  Man,  too,  ^as  problems 
similar  tp  the  C^ee,  like  incest,  trying  to  figure  out  who  aye'^your 
friends  and  feho*^re  your  enemies,'  trying  to  deal.witli  extefo^l  power 
figures  attr^mpting  to  take  over  (like  the  Mafia),  divorce,  jealousy, 
and  emptlonal  control* 

One  Crewman's  overview  of  Edge  of  Night  and  a  few  other  programs 
goes  a^^ollowst 

''Now^  Edge  of  Night  is  a  program  that  everyone  here 
^  watches*    It*B  a  program  that  comes  in  parts  -  oh^ 

about  four  parts\    And  every  w^ek  there.'^^a  pa^* 
*  It*s  a  good  one  that  has  all  these  parts  happ^^mng* 

Every  two  weeks  there^  is  another  part*    But  pe^etg^l^  * 
really  like  watching  Edge  ,of  Night 'because  of  a^ll 
its  parts*    When  last  welbkfs  is  done,  there  irs^  a 
next  one"*    Interviewer  -  "I  guess  it'sMike  it's 
real***    "Oh,  it's  real*    These  things  really 
happen*  '  hi]/ie  one  part  last  year*    A  woman  shot    ,  ^  ^ 
her^husband*    She  jnarried  anothe^  man  and  he^'had^ 
another  girlfriend*    Vou  can  S€e  those  peogle)> 
iTJiey  talk  to,  each  other*    And  divorfcqs*-  The 
■  ,   women  -r^aily  like  to  see  those  emotions  ana^<tihQ|^'  ^ 
;  .  ideas,  and  listen  to  what  they  say  *    I  ^m  in-  favour 

**  *  'of  that  program*    Archie  Bunker***I'm  not  in  ^ 

favp^r  of  that*  '  X  don't  understand  4f  ***and 
Rhoda/*  «UpstairS,  Downstairs",  (shru^  his  shoulders 
'  ,  and  lifts  his  hands  in  dismay)*    "The  people  like 

the  programs -^they  understand*    GiUigan's  Island*** 
the  kids  are       favour  with  GiUigan*    A|id  Dusty*s 
T&rail  ***that  one'fe  not  on  any  more  of  course,  but  ^* 
'-it  >?iU  be  coming  back*    I  liked  Dusty's  Trail*,* 
^  .  ajid  .the  Walton  Family*  *  ythere ' s  one  I'm  i'n  favour 

'  ,        with;  ''It's  about  this  family  who  lives  on  the 
land***in  the  country*    The  old  man  didn't  want 
to  change*    He  fights  ^the  change*    But  then  he 
.  went  into  ttie  city  for  the  first  time  and  he 
t  accepted  it*    They'  used  to  cut  their  own  lumber 

and  live  off  the  land;    Pretty  soon  there's  this 
^.cpnstryction*    They  want  to  put  a  highway  across 
this'man's  land*    He  fought  it*    Even  with  guns* 
\  But  Mnally  they  <ld  It*    He  had  to  learn*  The 
past***the  xecent *  * *and  then  what's  going  to 
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Jtappert.    That*H  like  some  people  here.    There  ^ 
were  some  fifeople  here  who-dldn't  want  any  ' 
construction  -  not  even  a^hosplJtfal .  They, 
had  to  learn".     ^  .  - 

This  exemplifies  the  interepretatfon  of  television  as  f u H 


filling  the  traditional  role  of  the  storyteller  wh^  presents  / 
narratives  with  alfe»gorical  meanings.  ^ 

A  groap'.of  maftis  who  work      at  the  local  pub  and  hotel    i:ake  ^ 
off  every  day  faithfully  at  2:30  to  wat'ch  Edge  of  Ni^t.  Their 
involvement  in  the  program  is  not  ^ntypical  of  other  p'eople  at 
Norw^y'-tttjtfsej)   One  day*s  viewing  vent  as  toUows-,  as  taken  verbatim^ 

r^ethnographpr's  field  notes  (X  am  grateful  to  Tim  Forrest 

V        *  * 
these  n6tes) ;     \  y     ,  " 

. 

T.  V<^AQDion; . . .  Villain  creeps  u(i  to  heroine  of  Edge  of  Night.  ' 
Ethnog^pher's  Ot^servation:  ...  Maids  are  jumping  out  of  t^heir  chairs. 
T.  V,  Aqttori::  ■  . . .  ViUai^  knoc|cs  on  door. 

Ethnogr&bher^-s  Observation;^    4..  Maids  are  terri^fied  and  exclaim^ 

T.  v/ A/tfoqi^f  "L^t  me  in,  Mrs.  Drake". 

Ethniigikp.H^^.Oh^^^a^^  Maids 'say,  **Dan*tl  Don*t!** 

T."  V.  A^^'6fiT 'yW^^^^v^^  attempts  tq  calPthe  poJ,ice*  Operator  puts 
her  o"n:*'JioldS" 

Ethn6graphi:ip*^Sb^pji[ri-ori r^^aids  sa^  "Oh,  no!" 

T.        A9H"On.::^?^Sy-f  llain*  aft^    to  cut  her  telephone  line,  then  the 
tel_§v^fdn  ^g<ft&s^on  "ifhe  bl'ink.^v^     \  '  ^ 
Ethnogra^liij&/Qt^$irvati'onj   ...  OneN^  the  maids  comments  "He's  cut 
th^  -Ti.y.!''     tfatd^  laugh  neiVous  ly^K  Television  comes  back  on. 
T.  vTMc^ionj     .r,*T>he  villain-  is  /eAoving  the  doorknob.    The  door 
is  ^nlock^iTX^d  a  chair  is  propped  ^agVinst  iti    Mrs.'  Drake  is  crying. 
'^thn6grapTilc'^b^eAfa^tion:         Maids '  exetaimri^^Oh,  nol"  He's  got  a 

'^•yy*-4^ti^^pV^^."*-^?fe£^  l^sk^  *'What  do  you  want?"  ViJ.lain  replies 
"^onh^4#ait^f£^  you".  )       '    ,      ^  ^ 

EchnograpltK^lj*%3^  Maijd3  say  *;bon't  Ut  him  in!"  '  ^ 

T.-V,  Action^^"t^!35^^it^h  tb'scene  at  police  statioir.    A  lead  has  come  ii 
-that  the  vitl&in-i^^^t  Mf&.  Drake's.    The  police  talk  about  whether 
they  should  go  to  Mrs.^  tjtake^s  house'  to  investigati*. 
'Ethnographic  Observation:  ...  Haids  exclaim  "Oit,  hurry  up!    Why  ^re 
you  so  stupid?"      *    .  * 

T.  V.  Action;  . . Switch  to  Drake's  hpme.  Final  screw  falls  from  door 
knobu,  door  crashes  open. 

Ethnographic  Observation;  ...  "Maids  freak  out,  alopg  with  Mrs.  Drake. 
IJaids  say  "Ohi"  "He's  in!"  ^ 
T.  V.  Action;.  ...  Suddenlt/,' sirens  are  heard,  police  are  arriving. 
Ethnographic  Observation:         Haids- breathe  sigh  of  relief.' 
T.  V,;  Action;'*-Police  arrive  and  villain  now  has  Mrs*  Drake  hostage 
at  gunpoint.    Friday's  segment  of  Edge  of  Night  ends  here. 
Ethnographic  Observation:*_jOpe  of  the  maids  says  "Monday"  -  referring 
to  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to  wait  til  Monday  now  before  they 
find  out  wha't  will  happen  next. 
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A|i  Interview  with. the  maids*  employer  reveals  the  follovlng: 

"   Ethnographer  to  pjub  manager;*^  \"lt  seepas  tli^t.  most  days, 

some  of  your  maids  take  time  off  to  c^tch  'Edge  of     ^  * 

"Night*'*    Meager:    "Wost  days?    Christ !  ,Eve?y  day?    There  * 
*    -  aln 't  nathln'  anyone  can  do  about  It.    Every  ^ay  two- 
^  ■      thirty,  %hey  watch'  it"*    Ethnographer:    "Do  you  dock  them  \ 
or  anything?"    Manager:    "No\  no*    Nothing  like  tlS^* 
TJbey  just  take  It*    It's  fli)e  with  me  a^  long  as  cbey  get 
th^lr  work  don^*  '  Ahd  they  get  their  work  done,  all  ^Ight* 
Chrlsti  TheyWe  got  It  down  to  a  science*  Everything's 
■  finished  at  two^thlrty,  then  they  drop  everything*" 

Friendship*  reciprocity  and  sharing  are  the  keynot^^of  Cre'e 

^   '  T  * 

life  where  j>eople  have  for  years  ^ad/t6  rely  up^n  each  otH^r  to 

get  ajlong  and  only  recently  could  flnd^ld  from  outside  one'd  plose 

circle  o'f  friends  and  relatives  througn  provisions  of  wage  labor 

and  goviernment  support*.  ^But  for  niost,  It  Is  still  the  quality  of  A 

^  t. 

your  fi'lends  which  goes  furthest:  dn  shaping  the  tenor  of  ^one's  * 

life.  ^  That  Is  how  we  Wi^s^iderstand^pn^  young  Cree  man's  response 

* 

on  havlng^^^i^  phys^all>  confronted  in  a  crowed  area  by  ^a  young 

mani  a  young  non-*Natlve  mani  whb  had  a  fierce  reputation  las  a  karate 

expert*    Fearful  bf  the  non^Natli^man,  he  had  beeir  forced  to' back 

do^  from  a  fight*    But  he  later  accosted    th«*  npn^-Natlve  man  crying 

out*  "Yqu  made  me  lose  my  ^lends*^    Such  a  loss>  Indeed,  was  a^ 

J     t  -  * 

grave  threat  to  .the  man's^well-b&lng*  *  ^ 

Thus  one 'works-very  hard  to  "maintain  face  and  friendships  snd 

t;hl5  activity  Is  *a  facet  of  the  ^Edge  of  Nights  plot  with  which  the 

Cree  can  Readily  Identify*  ^  F^^thermorei    the  Cree  work  v^ry  hard 

to  discover  their  real  friends  and  enemies*    Th^re  Is  a  general  susr 

plclousness  evident  In  the  community  and  people  gb^to.  great  .lengths 

to  figure  , people  out  "^and^t^^dlscover  If  they  are  friendly  an4^"can 

really  be  tru$ted*    Situations  ma^  be  concocted  ;to  put  ar  perspn  off 

guard  so  t^at  he  may  reveal  himself*    Practical  jokes  are  traditions 

m  this  frdmewoi?k       is  the  old  Idea  of  Peeking  tQ  Ascover  a  perso^i 

dreaind  and  thus  his  pdwex.  'These  are  reasons  why  the  game  of  trying 

to  dxsc^ove-r  the  secret  hidden  vll^lalns -m^  Edge  of  Ijlght  Is  something 

tfith  whlQh  a  Cree  can  so"  readily  tilentlty*  ' 
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^  Thus  It  seems  that  a  major  reason  for^^dge  of  Nlght.'s  popuLarlt;y 
among  the  Qree  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  It  provides    'a  window,  previously 
unavaffable,  into  the  side  Qf  WesternlHan*  s  Life  which  most  closely 
parallels  the  life  of  the  Cree  as  it  is  lived  in  Its  most  compelling 
and  most  iQOtlvaMng  leveU    It  sho^s  Western  Han  playing  at  the  social 
game  of  gossip  and  "wheallng  and  dealing"  but  unlike  the  normal  dally 
game  9f  gossip  the  Cjree  play,  the  ^og.ram 'enables  the  , viewer  to  be"  on 

top  of  It  all  to  see  all  sides  o£  the  developing  'VheeT'  and  to  be 

able  to  gauge  the  variables  and  make  predictions  about  .outcome*  This 
Exposure  to  the  scand^lpUs  side  of  non^Natlve  life  allows  some  Cree 
people  to  recognize  that  there  ^I's  not  as  much  to  envy  as  previously 
,  believed*    This  perhaps  provides  the  sugar  co^^tlng  -to  the  pleasures 
derived  from  watching  Edge  of  Night  and' re-Uvlng,  but  from  a  safe 
and  far-sighted  vantage  point,  some  of  the  most/powerful  and  all- 
consuming  emotlofgl^tKat  are  drlvljng  forces  In  Cree  life* 

Though  the  Interplay  of  social  hordes  In  Edge  of  Night  Is  so^eth4ng 
with  which  both  Cree  and  Euros  can  Identify,  It  should  not  be  assumed  that 
Cree  Interfwret^^and.  evaluate  the  behaviour  of  Edge  of  Night    characters  In 
Xhe  same  way  as  Euros*    This  was  demonstrated  by  k  video  ^ape  study 

^^veloped  by  the  author  and  administered  by  Christopher  H^nks  .(Hanks >  1979) 
*to  a  Native  Ojlbwa  grpup^ery  similar  to  the  Cree*    The  segment  shown  In 
both  Ojlbwa  and  Euro  households  Q6ntaln^ed,a  funeral  scene  and  It  was  ^ 

^discovered  that  this  scene  arpused  considerable  ji^gatlve  reaction  among 
the  Ojlbwa*    Their  unde^tanc^lng  of  how  the  dead  person^s  ^shadow  and  soul 

.  are  safeguarded  against  sorce^  was  not  cpm^atlble  with  the  pattern  pre^ 
scribed  on  television*    Whereas  Ojlbwa  and  Cree  carefully  watch  the  body  " 
and  safeguard  It  with  a  group  wake>  especially  when  the  death  is  a  ^ 
violent  one  as^  1^  was  In  &h^  scene  ob^ean^ed,  the  woman  on  TV  was  by  the 
caskC|(  all  ^alone*    %o  th^  OJlbwa»  this  t>as  carelessness  and  lack  of  - 
caution*    The  body  '^Ight  get  ^up"»  one  person  said,  and  others  observed, 

*that^it  was  dangerous  to  be  alone  with  E:he  body  because^f  ^enemies*  Th^s 
^reflects  two  fears  o^f  the 'Cree  and^Ojlbwa  that  are  absint 'araqn^  Eyro-  , 

'  Cai1a.dians*'   ^*Someone',  "an  enemy »  a  soi^cerer",  mlght^try  to  3teal  a^p^rt 

of  the  body,  (a  finger,  ox  hair)  to  control  the  ghost  and  create  havrfc* 

The  ghost  Is  quite  unset'tled  and  potentially  malevolent,  especially  if 

-  '      .  *    ■  ".    ■  "  ,        '  \ 

the  dea^^vas  violent,  ^a&  in  a  murder,  and  special  care  has  to  be  taken 

,  to  settle' and  quiet  it  and  put  16  tjf  rest*    Otherwise  it  "might  get  up". 

In  contrast,  when  the  ru^ali*»^-Canadlan  groyp  was  shown  the  same  Edge  ^ 


* 
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of  Nigh^^^gpent*  they  found  nothing  objectionablen 
Situation  \Comedies 


,     .  GlTlfgan's 'Island  was  instantiy  the  most  popular  situation  comedy 
in  the  ^ree^  community  we  studied*    Chilifren  identified  with  the  charac  * 
>  ters  closely^  and>  for  ^time,  many  came  to  be  addressed  by  the  hame 
ot  a  Gi^igan  character^  ^speciapy  if  they  exhibited  a  characfceristi  c 
remeniscent  of  the  character* 

^  ^TheKprpgram  was  so  popular,  in.  fact,  that  T-shirt?  appeared  at 
the  Bay  bearing'the  inscription  "t^orway  House-  -  North  of  Gilligan'S 
Island"*    This  ^s  a  takeoff  from;an  earlj^er  popular  T-shirt  vjhich  had  ' 
the  inscriptio^h  **Norway  Ifeouse-  Worth  of' 55"  ^^(55  being  the  55th  Parallel) 

An  exp].anStiolF  of  the  program<*s  popularity  requires  a  brief  diver- 
sion into  Cree  folklore  and  Wmor*    Metaphor  is  a  fundamental  focus  of 
Cree  tl^ought  and  humor*    It  is  their  logic,  of  explanation*'  Tilings  ^re 
^  not  as  they  appear  on  the  surface^    Everything  is  a  transformation  of 
spiritual  essiences*    Animal  Sj>irit£f  put  on  animal  skins  to  appear^  to 
the  hunter*    Sorcerets  change  to^  snakes  or  frogs  or  .bears  to  produce' 
destruction*  ^  A  youth  becomes  transformed  through  possessioa  by  a         '  . 
spirit,  thdt  appears  in  a  dream*  '  ^ 

^    '    A  normal  looking  man  or  woman  may  become  a  Hitigo  (powerful  cannibal 
monst^r^   A  man  or  woman  may  be  transformed  into  a  drunk  and    not  be 
responsible/f^r  his/her,  behaviour^    The  ^arth  was  once  ruled  by  monsters 
and  was  transformed  by  trickster*    He,  gave  birds  colo*^  gave  buz2a/ds 
th^ir  bald  smelVy  appearan^ie ,  gave^birch  trees' thei^black  streaks>^nd 
created  muchtjtfiat' is  now  common  in  t^he  world*  ^ 

Trickster  is  the  'focus  of  Cree  legend*    He  is  the  erpltome  of 
metaphbr  and  transformation*    He  changes  everything  he  comes  in  contact 
with  and  he  himself  changes  appearance  at  will*    Trickster  tales  demon- 
strate  man'$  t^umbling  nature  -  -^his  inability  and  unwillingness  to 
learn*    They  sKow  how  he  must  be  tricked  into 'doing  what's  right* 
Trickster  not  only  trices  man  iif^p  learning  things^  but  he  also  plays 
tl^e  role  Qf  %he  buffoon^  always  getting  into  scrapes  and>  wherever  he 
bumbles^  causing  ^reat  changes  to  occur*^  ^     ^  ^  . 


ERIC       .  : 
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To. the  Cree»  the  homour  of  Cllllgan^  In  part^  Is  his  role  as 
trickster*    He  Is  the  buffoon,  the  bumbler,  and  the  fool*  Everywhere 
he  goes  he  creates  h^voc  aod  changes  things*    And  just  as  .trickster 
piled  hie  tricks  through  transformation  Into  deer  or  geese  or  any  - 
number  of  obj^ects,  CllUgan  a^lso  often  accomplishes  his  ends  through 
dlsgulse-{^^-^,  dressed  as  a  i^oinan  or  gorljla)-.  And  yet,  In  the  end, 

,CHllgan  always  s'^ems  to  teach  people  a  lessoT>*    He  always  seems  to 
save  the  day^    Gllligan's  Island  then  i»ay  he  continuing  a  well-known 

*and  very  entertaining  Cree  tradition*    It  may  b6  anSWj^ous'  to  a  seizes 
of  trickster  \a'les  and  that  may  be  the  secret  of  Its  success  In  Cree 
communities*  *  ^ 

To  an  ext/^nt^  all  television  situation' comedies  ^reflect  trickster 
tales  for*almost  all  of  them^def^end  upon  mistaken  Identity  as  the  source 
of  hi^our*    This  Ist     key  ploy  in  Cree  pranks*  J^r^  want  to  find  out 
about  who  people  really  are*    They  want  to  discover  a  person's  '*true 
colours"*    They  want  to  know  if  you're  reaTly  a  friend  or  not*  ^p*- 

.peai:ances  can  l)e  deceiving*    They/employ  pxanks  and  off-guard  moments  . 

'      ^  .  \ '  S        ,    *  ' 

to  achieve*  their  ends  (PrestonJ^  '  *         ,  ' 

*  They  go  to  elaborate,  pains:  to  achieve,  a  situation  where  a  pers6p 
is  caught,  off-guard*'  A  pall  of  wate^J.  may  f^ll  on  hira,  a  ruse^may  be 
establlslied  whereby  a  person  is  lei^^^ojbelieve  that  a  danger  is  |>resent 
or  t^at  a  desired  object  is  at  han^^Vd  then,  af^er  the  per$on  makes    ^  " 
serious  preparation  to  deal  wlt^the\situatlon,  the  farce  is  revealed^ 
and  it  1^  shown  that  the  situation  was  not  what  it  appeared  to  b^  (a* 
man  may  have  been' dressed  ^s  a  moQSe,  or  as -a  womaiv,f/e^^)\  Reactions 
are  then  monltorec^,  and  irecorded^  for  .what  they  reveab>^a'tiout  the  pers^j 

Because.  Cree  life 'is  so  predicated  on  emotional 'Cor^rol,^^t  is 
hilarious  to  see  a, person's  guard  let  down*    Humour  alw^^  is  see^tig 
the  other  pereoi)  deal  wlth^Iie  dangers  that  evfryone'^may  at  some  (ime 
encounter* 


Everyone  has  a  secret  personalityj^il^t  must*be -guarded*    It  Is^ 
his  hidden  self  ^  the  real  person  b^lnd  the  .scenes-*^    It  often  was 
sojtditled  and  controlie^by  living  it  a  name  -  a  secret  name  that  ' 
refterred*to  the  spiritual-essence  Involved*    If  this -nama^  were  re- 
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vealed  to  another  person,  the  power  was  lost  or  could  be  controU^ 

by  the  other*  ,  Ou)r  Rumpelstlltskln  tale. shows  a  survival^  of  this  In^ 

our  own  culture*    Hdny  people  havd      taboo  on  uslYtg  the  real  name 

of  spirits  -  even  of  Go^  (as  In  theOld  Testament)*    Dead  person^s  ' 

rfames  should  not  be  mentioned  for  f^ear  tjie  ghost  would  be  called* 

* 

Pranks  and  off-guarded  moments  are  hilarious  to  the  Cree  because 
they  cut  so  close -to  their  real  concern  -  that  ot  safeguarding  their 
^liientlty,  and>  therewith,  their  pow^jr,  which  everyone  else  lis  seeking 

to  discover  and  control*  -   »  - 

*  ^ 

^      We  were  told^  *|If  you  know  a  person*s  nam^  ahead  of  tlme»  .you, 
■don't  Jiave  to  be  afral^i",  and  i?e>were  told  of  how  ^  person's  dre,ams 
were  guarded  and,  If  revealed,  led  to, that  person's  demise*  Tele- 
vlslor^  Is  Interpreted,  Hn  ^art»  as  a^^"name"-reveallng  device*  It 
shows  what's  present  In  the  city*.    It  reveals  the  Identity  of  that 
which  Is^  to  come*    Therefore  the  future  Is' less  frightening,*  Later, 
we  win  see  the  lmpa<:t'of  this  on  children's  victimization  fears*  . 

Adventure  Shows 


s  Another  aspect,  of  emotlbna  1^  control  Is  control  of  aggression* 
This  Is  another  great  ^^ar*    One  must  not  show  his  anget:^*    One  must  be 
able  to  have  patience  and  bide  one ' &  time*    Frustrations  should  be  re- 
leased at  the  right  moment  aft^er  planning  and  careful  consideration* 
Seeing  people  display  lmpulslve*^ggi?esslon*ls  hllTarious*  Agalrf 

because  It *ls  so  contrary  to  jSree'Ways  and  such  a  dangerous  thing  to 

**  • 

do  *  ■  ,  '  *  ,  ^  ^ 

One  of  the  most  popular  shows  when  It  ran,  was  a.  series  of  Charlie! 
Chaplin  movle^*    Cree  lo^ed  ^th^  slapstick*  ^  Such  unabashed  aggression 
In'^^j^n-ajggresslve  society  Is  very  funny*     /  ^  ^' 

(Adventure  shows  In  genera^,  like  detectives  and  Westerns,  ar^  very 

popular  for  similar  reasons^    There  are  aggr.esslve  needs  In  Cree  society^ 

There  are' desltes  to  be  m^ho  and  powerful*    But  there  are  powerful^'- 

-     '  * 

sanctions  ag^nstf  such  acts*  ^    ^  * 

Selis^g  these  betiavloUrs  on  teleylMon  thfen,  Is  satisfying*    One  can^ 
Identify  wlch  the  omracters^  and  vicariously  gain ,  pleasure  and  at  the 
same^  tlme  knowThat  It  wasn't  '^yourself"  wjio  was  involvc^i# 

'        ■  '  ^  ■.       -     .  ■■.    .?  ■ 
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Detective  shows  like  Caiinon>  Police  Story  and  Hawaii  3-0 
are  particularly  popular  because  of  the  city  dangers'  that  are  vlcarl-^ 
ously  faced  In  such  programs.    A  Cree*s  thrill  at  seeing  scenes  of  car 
chases  and  pursuit  on  foot  up  and  down  steps,  and  across  rooftops  and 
,  even  sky-scrapers  are  ana^.og'^gs^ to  our  thrill  at  watching  jMtfgle  movies* 
To  the  Cree>  especially  the  isolated  ones>  tHe  cars  of  our  city  are 
analogous  to  lions  In  the  jtlngle*    They  are  very  dangerous  and  unpre- 
dictable*   Cree  visiting  the  city  for  the  first  time  may  be  seen 
^      standing  on  a  corner  for  what  seems  to  a  Euro^-Canadlan  as  an  intermi- 
nable period  of  time*        It  is  not  that  they  don't  know  that  a  green 
light  means  '*go"  and  ^  red  meanS  "stop"*       It  Is  much  more  basic*' 
It  concern^the  ability  bo  gauge  distance  and  speed    and-  directions 
of  cars.    To  6ne  who  has  had  no  experience  with  ca;s>  nor  with  such 
great  speeds>  and  who  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  judge  how  long 
It  will  take  for  a  cai^  til  ^appear  and  knock  one  o(er>  It  may  seem  that 
'  cars  appear  out  of  nowhere*    They  cannot  Identify  one  at  distances  a^  ^ 
Euro-Canadian  can>  just  as  a  Euro-Canadian  cannot  -identify  a  boat  on 
.a  lake  or  a  campflre  at  the  -same  distance  ab  a  Cree  can*    A  Cree  new 
to  the  city  often  will  wait  until  he  sees  no  evidence  of  cars  anywhere 
^before  he  dares  cross  the  street>  and  tHen'he  hurries  across  wonde^ring 
one  will  appear  all  of 'a  sudden  and  crash  into  him*  ' 

Another'  riddle  of  the  "clty*-jungle**  i^  busses*    Where  do  they  come 

from?    Where  do  they  go?    Where  will  you  be  taken  If  yo^  get  on  one? 

No  wonder  Cree  new  to  the  city  and  even  those  who*ve  been  there  for 

some  tlme>  take  taxis  everywhere*  '  *  ^  , 

• "  * 

News 

News  Is  very  Important  In  Cree  society*    In  the  past  news  was  bard    #  * 

to  get  as  there  were  no  newspapers  and  radio  wa^s  hard  to  tune  Vn  and        <>  , 

hard  to  und$1^tan<f*  *  The  only  r^aji  news  came  by  the  *^ocassln**  (l*e*>  * 

it  came  on  foot  from  another  person  by  gossip)*-  But  as. one  man  put  ilt> 

"The  mocassin  walked  around  bringing  news  biit  by  the-jtlme.  It  gOt  to  you> 

.the  mocassin  was  all  worn  out"  ^  and  so  you  got  old  gossip*    But  with  ^' 
'  * 

television^  the  news  Is  fresh  and  has  pictures  with  It  which , make  It  ^^^^^ 

easier  to  understand  ^than  the  radio*  ■        ^  ^  *A    ^  .  *  ^  ^ 

*   ■        ^  \  ^     *  ,     ^     A  '  w 

News  Is  often  a  pseudonym  for  revelations  about  the\  future*  Cree  ^ 

-  ,  ^  '  '  '\  \  •        ^         ^  * 

have  ^rather  fatalistic  conce'ptl<in  of^llfe's  pathways*,  Thfey  tend  to 


^ 


erIc  '    -  * 


believe  that  the  future  ts  already  pre-shaped  terms  of  events 
and  objects  and  confrontations*    But  there  Is  a.  f r^e  will  aspect 


Involved*    A  person  can  be  forewarned  about  what  Is  coming*  A 
p^erson  cdn  be  prepared  to  sidestep  evil  and  danger  and  to  gf'a^p 
opportunity* 


lllijilr 


Ln  atlon  played  a  major  role  in  forewarning' the  Cree  about 
the  futurfr*    Bhaking  tents,  dreams/  mica  mirrors,  scapul imancy ^ 
air  could  reveai  the. future* 

The  future  was  oft^n  conceived  in  spacial  terms*    The  future  was  ■ 
referred  to  often  as  "something  coming"  -  as  if  something  travelling 
*over  a  distance,  already  on  its  way,  already  present\^nd  visible  iji 
distant  geographic  regions*    Of  course  ttie  history  of  the  Cree  makes 
this  conception'  totally  relevant*'       F^x  hundreds  of  years  the  Cree 
had^his  future  shaped  by  visitations  from  the  outside  -  by  traders^ 
trappers,  mlsMonaries,  enemies*    Eventually  the  White  Man's  cities 
became  the  fQcus  of  the  Cree's  futi/re?   What ^tliappened  there,  both 
politically  and  technically,  sha^^^d^is ^llfe  * 

A  Cree  coifld  literally  see^  his  future  by  visiting  a  city*  He 
could  see  the  future  shape  of/ho?sing,  of  roads,  'of  pro^eption 
services,  of  illness  and  ca/e  of  the*  ill,  sct^ooling  a^nd  transport- 
ation*   It  is  no  worfder,  then,  that  when  Native  communitles^received 
television,  they  remarke/1  on  .how  it  would  help  them  know  the  future* 

^  ^^^/^tKl^  survey,  we  fpund  that  77%  of  Cxee  mentioned  News  as  .pne  of 
the  reasons  why  they/wat^hed  television;    l/T^contrast,  only  44%  of' 
t^e' Euro-^Canadian  ^ample  did  so*^  ^ 

-    >  ^  Talk  ^ows 

~  One  should  not^nderestimate  th$  extent  to  which  language  barriers 
exist  in  Native  attempl^  tQ. understand  and  profit  from' television  pro- 
grams* ^Almost  all  AlgonH^^ns  speaR  at  least  somalEnglish,  b\jt  on^y  a 
very  few  really  unders^td  it  the  way  a  native  ^|p^llsh  speakc^  does> 
And  it'ft  not  merely  a  matter  of  learning  the  words*    It's  learning  to  ' 

^se  th^/words  correctly*    There^are  numct^ou^examples  pf  uses  of 
EngtJr^h  which^lthough  p>t  wrong,' are  slightly  »skew.    And  whon  sl^ightly 
asked /meanings^  are^dilt  oiie  upop  the  d^her,  ovirall  meanings  c^n  be 
very  much*  askew* ' 
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Further  complicating  %he  situation  is  the. fact  thari'our  com- 

"^municatiom  is  b^sed  upon  certain  unaniinously*agreed*upo^  assumptions 

about  the  world  whicTi  we  take  for  granted  but  which  Na/ive  people  do 

not*    For  example,  we  assume  that  time  iV^ lineal,  thati  man  is  causal, 

J  *  ^  '     *  **** 

and  that  abstraction  dnd  generalization  is  standard  prpcedure  for 

thought  and  planning «    Algonkian  thought  on  the  other  kand,  except  ^ 

in  cases  of  hfgh  acculturation,  tends  to  be  noo*lineal,\  f^alistic 

rather  than  causal,  and  particularistic  rather  than.abs::ract  * 

Thus  ^Igonkians  face  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  vhej  tryii^  to 

*und^rstana  wt^  an  English  speaker  is  trying  to  communicate*  ^  Hence, 

when  a  television  show  is  based  on  ^alk  and  not  much  else,  there  is 

usually  a  considerabL^lack  of  communfcation  and  that  is  wh^  highbrow 

language  shows,  like  the  Canadian  B;:oadcasting  Corporat^ion's  90  Hinutes 

Live,  and  Canadf^  After  Dark,  were  not  liked*  ^n  fact,  among  our^re- . 

searched  communities,  no  program  in  televisipn'  history  was  more  abhor  - 

rent  and  repugnant  than  "90  Minutes  Live",  Unless  it  would  be  its 

incredible  (an^^almost  identic^Sf^eplacementr  "Canada  After  Dark",  ■*  * 

starring  Paul  Soles*    The^people*  of  one  band  persistently  approache"^ 

a  field  worker^  asking  him  td  "do  something  about  that  Peter  Czowski" 

^  i 

(the  host)*    Long  distance  telephone  calls  asking  ^(even  demanding)  inter 
cession  in  t;he  abolitioD^of  the  program  were^received  at  both  the 
worker's  home  and  off  ice*^- Visits  were  made  to  the  worker's  office  con- 
veying  the  collective  demands' af  severa.1  families*    These  actions  must 
be  viewed  against  the  ^repressed  and  passive  Algonkian  psycholojgy,  the 
principle  of  non-interference,  and  the  great  mass  of  studie s  J^e fleeting 
thfeilc  inordinate  restraint*    >It  is  of  ^me  value  to  reflect  upon  the 

deeper  meanings  of  this^*  '  '-.^  *  *  -  , 

X  *  ^  ^ 

^he  urbane  pseudo^sophistication  o'f-^these  "talk  shows"  is,  first' 

of  all,  transparent  to  fultTures  whose  .c^ose,  small-group,  family-based 

/^experience  heightens*  social  soptiistication  and  interpersonal  sens^i- 

tivlties*    These  cultures  cut  to  th^  full  reality  df  basic  human  ^nd 

personal  values  irf  ^  continuously  experienced  (and  used)  complex  of 


interrelationships*    Urbane  artificiality  is  instantly  repugnant 


,  anoA 
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reflects  a^dompletely  separate  and  external  set  of  behavioural  values 

\     ♦  \  V  '     ^  *  ^  ■ 

formed  within  an  entirely  different  culXural  and  social  context^' 

^        ,  I     .  ^   

Projbably  all  of  th^  behaviour  viewed  In  the  "talk  shows"  wouKl  be^  ^ 

seerf  as  "litslncere'S  mostly  because  It' Is  Intended  to  be  '^sincere' 

and  not  theatrical  ("acting^*)  as  In  the'  profoundly  popular  "Edge  of 

Night"*     *  ,  '       .    ^  '  , 

A  second  reason  for  the  Native  .rej'ectlon  of  this  type  o£  program^ 
Is  tbe  harshly  added  fact  thkt  It  Is  effectively  forced  upon^^em.  / 
Many  had  come  to  enjoy  the  late  movies,  and  thel^  xeplacefn^nt  by  an  of-/ 
fenslveXy  ethnocentric  program  was  a  coercive  vlo'latlorf  .of  self*d6f  enn^* 
nation*    The  people  of  our  study  had  no  opportunity  to-  express  themselvie  . 
on  the  matter  of  p rogranimlng *    This  leads  us  to  the  important  ^oflect^ve 
deslre^f  Algonklans  that  they  do 'eventually  get  some  leverage'ln  the*  - 
selection  of  programs  which  nmyf  more  dramatically  than  In  the  cl-tyW 


laracter-  ^ 


alter  their  social,  moral,  and  psychological  lives*    While  they  cha 

n,  It  Aha^ 


Istlpaliy  have  <ilfflculty  In  Imposing 'restraints  upon  chl  Idren/ It  ymay 
well  be  ^hat  some  selective  authority'' Itsel f  would  amellorat-e  to  a  degree 
the  most  obviously  destructive  elements.    Native- programming  wou  Un- 
sure the  strengthening  of  Tdentlty  through  Native  language  and  news^ 


Muppet4 


In  a  survey  of^program  preferences,  the  Huppets  ^how  was  mentioned         ^  \ 

-  } 

by  about  one-quar^r  of  the  Cree  *sarT|^l€  as  a  program  they  disliked;  ,  There  " 
were.no  €uro-^Canadlans  who  cfted.lt  as  a  disliked  program.  *  On  tVe  coti-' 
trary,  It  appeared  often  as  a  particularly  well-Uked  program*  Etl^ito- 
gr^ptilc -probing    revealed  tf/o  reasons^  for  the  Cree  4Mllke  of  -this  pro-^ ' 
gram*    The  fir^  concerns  Cree  concepts  of  shamanlsiji  arid  the  nature -bf  * 
.the  shaman^s  rflatloiiishlp  to  certain  anima  Is  (Granzberg,  ^^79)*  T+ie 
,  second,  c|)rfVcerns  the  Cree '  s  psychological  propensity  for  p^rtlculaclstlc*^ 
situational  cognitions*  ^  ^  i  . 

\       With  reference  to  shamanism.  It'  was  discovered  th^Jb  twa  anfmals 

^re  particularly  relevant  to  cu^lQg  and  sorcery*    The^eV are 'the  ffog'and 

'  *  * '  t  I     *'  ,       *     ' ' 

the  bear*^In  the  case  of  the,  frog,  Its  various  bumps  and  si^alis  a^'e 

\  '  ' '       7       '  *  *' 

thought  to  be  assc^clated  with  partlcular-dlseaies /which  can  be  Wrejj  or 
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^^^^  1."^ « 


produced  by  scrapping  and  properly  proceXsi^hg  the  particular  scales  and 
bumps  invoiced*    Furthermore,  some  Qrcie  believe  that  to  dream  of  a  frog 

v_    -  J 

is  a  bad  omen*    It  may^eritaiKblood  sacrifice  ij  the  frog's  enticemeilt^ 
to.  power  is  acqepte?*    Cree  t^^ll  firtories  abQut  frog^  as  power  figures, 
and  they  are  very  wary  of  a\ive  fcog*    Some  positively  won't  go  near  one^ 
fearing  it  as  a  potential  sorcery- messenger*  /  - 

<3ne  Cree^jfeoman  explicitly  connected  her.ob ject ion  to  the  Muppet  ■ 
to  the  nature  of  the  hosti  a  character  called  Kertnlt  who  is  a  puppet 
-  frog*    "Frog  is  not  the  roost  '^ea^utiful  host'S  she  said,  **the  show  is 
ridiculous^'*    These  fears  of  frogs  roay  be  particularly  cQocentrated-  /. 
among  Cree  who  lack  power  to  counteract  sharoanistUc  acts  and/or 
who  are  particularly  imbued  with  traditional  roissiqnary  approaches  tp 
shamanls"^  in  which  the  shaman's  beha\jiour  is  interpreted  as  devil-  - 
inspired  witchcraft  entailing  blood  sacrifice  and  other  evils*  Perhaps 
negative  reaction  to  Kermit  because  of  his  frog  t^ture  ^tems  primarily 
from  this'  soOrce*  _  .  .  * 

In  the  case  of  l^ars,  it  is  believed  tnS't  they  are  very  human-^ 
like^i  very  poi^erful  spiritually^  very  dangerous  and  that  they  n^st  be 
treated^with  great  respeci:  or  bad  luct^  may  ensue*^  It' is  believed  that 
powerful  sharoeit  transform,3^^mse Ives  into  bears  and  use  that'guise^ 
^o  §ain  revenge  or  produce  other  powerful  effects*    This  is  th^  veil- 
known  ^^bearwalking"  (Salz^r)  which  is  widespread  throughout  North 
Aqierlca  *  ■  ^     '  ■  ■  '         ^  .  '         \  " 

This  Cree  understanding  of  bears  may  add  to  a  negatfive  -  reaction 

.  ***** 

to  the  Muppete. because* one  of  the  central  Muppet  characters  isf  a  puppet 

"  *        ^  "  '  ■      '  *  * 

^  b^ar  called  Fo^zie  whoi  however\^is  portrayed, .as  impotent  and  iqiBfit 

and^s^roade  fun  of*    PeE^h^ps  this  is^n  insufti^  portrayal  to.  the  Cree* 


^       '^^^  second  reason  for  the  negative  j^eactiorv^to  the  Huppets  concerns 
*\     *  ^   Cree.  partlcularismy/Cree  seek  particularistic,  concrete  ^4  practical 

refefence^^in  televis-ioj/v^ewingt    This  is  due  .to  their  psychological 
I     ^    training  to,  stress  detail'and  Jn^moVy  (Hallowell  195^,  ^6ranzbe*g  1976)'^ 
,  '      and  ^^o.  to  the.  expectatiO|}s*produced  by  the  ti^aditions  of  coinnun^-^ 

cation  previous  t^.  television  tn  which  news  and  informaifcon  of  a  very 

^      ^  ctetailedi  serXou^  and^p^actical^^ature  ^e^re.  given  thrdugh  of.lten  raujoiusi 

■  ^  '     .  ^^  ■  ii^  v.  >^  • 

L  ^     ^  ►  -'-  ^        -*  *       '  ■  »^  ' 

"imC  y     •  \  .  .      ■    :  '  .  .  -  - 
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hilarious  and  meta[)horlcal  stories  [as  in  trickster  tales  (Granzberg 
1979)]  or  through  television  like  conjuring  seances  performed  by 

■  shamen'^ln  the  shalclng  tent  jrl'te  (Granzberg-4977)  * 

,      Both  of  these  factors  are  presei^t^  In  othor  non-Western  communities ; 

■  Tests  generality  demonstrate  concrete  situational  thought  patterns  In 

th^Von-West  (Munrbe)  and  communlcatlim  researchers  in  developing  area"^ 

oft^n  report,  the  Influence  of  tel.evlifelon  expectations  derived  from 
■»  *  '  , 

'   ^  communication  traditions  which  emphasize 'that  metaphora^  In  songs, 


norfl^  In  SOI 
ce  (Ugboaji 


stories  and  dramas  refer  to  practical  news  and  advice  (Ugboajah  1979)* 

Perhaps  the  presence  of  these  factors  explain  why  It  Is  reported  ^ 

J* 

that  a  most  frequent  comment  of  non-Westerners  watching  television  Is    '  . 
that  the  television  showSyaren't  real  and  lack,  relevance  anjJ  Immediacy. ^ 
Katz  (t977)  traces -this  to  a  basic  non-Western  propensity  not  to  alienate 
enterfca/nment ,  education  and  Information*    Cassirer  (19^4, p*22)  says 
'  Of  theySenegalese ,      *  ^entertainment  for  the  sake  of  entertainment^  Is 
^rather  resented***  '  '  * 

We  are  tbus^  led  to  the  conclusion  that  psychological  particu- 
larism and  particularistic,  pjractlcal-^tradition?  of  cpmmunlcaj:ion 
lead  the  Cree  (along  with  other  non-Western  peopl^e)  to  strive  to  re- 
late t^lr  entertainment*  to  reaflty.  (Oranzberg  19J9)}iand,  wlien  this 
is  difficult  or  Impossible,  to  resent  the  Irrelevance  and  f rlvolpus ^ 
nature  of  what  Is  seen#  'This  Is  probably  the  situation  wl^ili^the 
«the  Huppets  shows*  ^  tt  Is  seen  by  the  Cree  as  too  fantastic,  too  un- 
real  and  too  Irrelevant*    They  say  It  Is  too  unbelievable*    Qne  man 
said,  *'People  might-act  *to?each  other  like  puppets  rather  than  real' 
eople***  .       -  .    ^  '  * 


^     Similar  negative  reaction  to  unreality  of  Huppets  noted  among  Alaskan 

Eskimo  (AUskan  Te^lecomm*  Of  flee -125)  ^nd  Plains  Cree*  of- Al^erte /(Cardinal ) 
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In  response  to  these  .findings,  a  video-^tape  experiment  was  de- 
vised  wh^ch,  it  was  hoped,  would  objectively  verify  the  role  of  tra- 
dition in  Cree  interpretations  of  The  Muppets  (see  chapter  12), 

^  '  >  ■   ■     /   f  ■ 

An  episode  of  the  Muppets  show  was  videotaped  and  shown  to  houses- 
holds  in  a  Northern  Manitoba  Cree  Community  and  in      rural  Manitoba  Euro-** 
Canadian  community.    The  program  l^ad  beea  availal^le  for  viewing  the 
Cree  convnunity  for  three  years  and  in  the  £ur<>-cominunity  for  about  six 
year^*    Af ter'vlewing,  a  questionnaire  was  administered  In  which  sub- 
jects were  asked  to  perfom^  a  variety  of  tasks  including  completing 
unfinished  sentences  and  selecting  from^a  list  of  adjectives  those 
that  they  Selt  pertained  to  frogs,  pigs,  and  bearsy  and  Kermit.  (the 
Muppe^  frog),  Fo22ie*(the  Muppet  bear),  and  Miss  Piggy  (the  Mj^pet^pig)* 

The  results  showed  that  the  Cree  carried  aver  their  traditions  of 
sh^mani€m  and  animals  to  puppet  characters  and  that  they  did  so  more 
consistently  than  Euro-Cana^ia)^s*    The  Cree  choSe  powerful  and  dangerous 
adjectives  to  describe  the  beaj:  and  Foz2le  and  thtey  chose  tricky-^ bad-: 
manlpulabie  adjectives  to  describe  frogs  and  permit*    While  80%  of  the 
Cree  (N=40)  attributed  the  same  adjectives  tqjpupp^ts  as  were  cjiosen. 
for  real  animals,  only  60%  of  the  Euro-*Canadian  su)>jects  (N^^fO)  did 
so  (t=l*7,  p=*05)*    This  not  only  reflects  the  influence  of  Cree  ^ 
traditions  about  shamanism,  but  also  their  particularistic  psycho^^ 
logical  emphasis*  'For  their  reluctance  to  separate  entertainment  from  ^ 
reality  would  eapse  them  to  be  more  xonsis^^jit  in  applying,  their  con-* 
ceptions  of  reaj 'anima&f  to  the  fantasy  world*      ^    ^  } 

^  FurdKer  evidence  f>f  the  impact  of  their  particularistic  emphasis 
i5:<:oi(tained  i%  reactotis  to  a  sentence*  completion  i^m  which  askst 
"Puppets  are  alive  because  *^*?"    While '54%  of  the  Vree  denied  this 
concept  and  replied  that  "they  are  not  alivel"  only^of  the  Euros 
did  so,  prefer^io^  instead  to, explain  the  behind'-the^-yrsnes  manipulation, 
that  must  .have 'been  used,  to , make  the  p^jpgets  move  and  tauk*  THis  dif- 


fere'nce  in  respot^se  may  parrtially  duQ  a  differeifCe  how  the  two 
cultures  understahi^  the  tneatvlng  of  tne  word  "alive'S  buC  it  probably 


b  f  r|c  \ 


also  dtfe  to  the  relative  role  of  parti<;ularism .in  the  two^communities. 
Because  of  the-lr  great  particular  emphasis  the  Cree  probably  reacted 
'more  harshly  to  the  fantastic,,  unbelievable  nature  of  the  show  and  wer^ 
an^ous  to  matce  note  ^f  their  contempt  for  puppets  acting  as  If  they  ,  * 
were  ^'allve*'*      ^  ^  ^  '  ,  ^ 

Other  Shows 

1     .  Docijmentarles  about  birth  meet  with  considerable  opposition. 
This  Is  because  6f  Cree  taboos  on  a  man  being  at  h1^s  baby's  blrth< 
One  young  man  cbntnented  that  he  was  the  first  J^n-hls  community  to'be 
at  his  baby's  blrt^.    He  $ald  bis  grandmother  thought  it  w^s  an  ex*-^ 
ceedlngly  s4^ful  act  and  has  not  really  forgiven  him*     Slnca-hls  bravery 
flvfe  or  six 'Others  have  dbne  lt>  he  says"^.  ^ 

^  '  '     Jl   '    •  '  * 

J  Feqilnfne  napkin  commercials  are'opposed  for' similar  reason^p^  There 

ks  a  belief  in,  Cree  soclj&ty  that^femates  are  pol^Lijting  durin^^ritical  - 
/     "  '    ^    '         . "  '  . '  ,     ^. , 

feminine  tlm^  -  lijce  when  giving  bitth  or^  menstrj^at tng Wo  matk  should 

be  around  at  the'se  times.    There'was^a-  time  when  women- were' fsolated 

frora^tfl^e  community  in  menstrual  hats  during  that  critical  period.  This 

is  a  practice  which  occur^intermittent ly  in  regions  ^hi^ughout  the  . 

world. r        '^^  J  ;  ,      '  -  '    ^   ;    "  - 

J        Reactions  to  Sfface  1999    also  can 'be  fjfeced^fto  taboo?  and  traditional 

-fearst.^  Tne  mosJt  popXjlar  chifacter  of  the  <sh\w  was  a  woman  iall^e^  Myla* 

"  The|  Cree  children  stated  -that  tHey  were  ,lnt'rigued*with  her  b^caus^  of  the  ^ 
'    /  '  '  '  ,      ^  '  ■ 

,  way  she  used  her  eyes  to         the  future'^and  to  see  the  shape  of  an  animal 

into  which 'she^  woul%  tranifbrm  herself*'  this  use  oi  the  eyes  ^ndf  thfe 

.   vlsiori  fo^, seeing  the  futtire  ajid  for  transforming  one's  shape  is  highly 

l^adltional  and  familiar  imagery.    The  evil  eye- 1^.  known  and  fe^ared  -Ss 

well  as  the  poner  of  people  ^ho""  can  tjr^nsform  themselves,  into  animal* 

The  traditional  parei^tVare  tv>t  very  pleased  wlth^this  program  becaWe  ^ 

-  it  is  one  that  has  been  earmarlced  cau5e  ot^nighttiares.    And  ^heV 

ttadltioua^  inteiTpret  nightmares  ^'s^'having  the  'capacity*  for  real  harm,  \ 

pej^aps  by  spirit  possession  or:  by  causing  .disease . 


r  * 
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Summary 


:  '    r    .To  sMinmarize,  then^  Cree  traditTions  with  respect  Co  social  wheel- 
ing  and  dealing,  mistaHen  a^d  secret  identity^  English  language,  partlc- 
ularl-sm^  control  of  aggression,  knowing  the  future  and  a-^tp^iding  taboo 
areas^^ouse  interest  in  soap^^and  situation  comedies,  adventure,  news 
shows  and  Native  programs  and'^oduce -distaste  for  birth  documentaries^ 

Y   feminine  :oapktn  commercials,  the  Muppets*show  and^talk  shows* 
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SECTION  VII 


aUd  conclusion 


[ 


Our  date  sugg^si^    that,-  In  Cree  society,,  ther^  1&  a  differing 
Impact  of  television  than  In  Curo-Canadlan  society^  'Our  data  also 
Suggest    a  strategy  for  ana]t.y$ls*    Our  re^«atch ^eads  us  to  con-> 
elude  that,  in  general,  significant  aspects^f  television's '^Impaot' 
s  are  determined  by  the  u^ses  to  whic|T  It       Rt^tT   tJbat  ^na-J^  facets- 

e>meanijngs  ^t>\ 
Injg^ria  cohdiJ 

social,  cultural' and  psyph^^lc^at  contexts  In  w^ich  Is 'It^ 

Applying  this:  t^-^r  d^a^/we  can  surmnarl&e  our  -fJLnd^irigs  ,^^ut 
e  Impactv&f  felevlson  ih^'Cre^  societyXas  follows^//  *\ 
.  1.  Afip^cts*  of  the  Economlc,^goclal ',  ^Culfiural  and  Psychological 

^         f    \  '    ^   ~  ,  '  \         /   r  ^  .      "  *  ■ 

Televl^lo]^  In  Oree  Soclfetv  Which  Condition  the  bfeanings 


of  Its  use  are^  shaped  by  gthe^mean^gs  at&^lbute^tq  It;  arj)*  that 
critical  dimensions  of  meanlng^re  conditioned  by  the  ecor 


Cintex 

ee  A^ttrlbute  fto  Tfel^vlsion 

Current/.Cree  economy  ^s  transJ 


(^hunting,  gathe^ng^  ^Islilng.and  ii 


Lonal  between,  a  traditional  -' 
rapping  system  aircl  a^  modern 


J*^*,^jwage  labour  system*    Whatever  dliN^cClon  the  Gree^^p^:j(is,  however  ,  . 
he  Is  heavily  dependent  iipon  *socithprn  ^uro-Canadt3Ti  economy,  and  ' 
faces  roasslVTg^dlfflcoLtlesL'vhlcK  result  In  corislderablie  janemplb^^ 
ment  and  need  forwelfafe  supplements^^  ^ 

The  social  system'  develops  out  of  prl'mary  fa.c&-to*^foc^?ties 
whl^ch  &t^tus  and  power  are  ^derived  ■  from  the  quality  of  pne*^  ^ 
friendships  ifather  than  f^^rom  wedlth^    Frien'dsKips^ar'e  dependent- 
.  lipon  upholding^  strong  ValiiJ£^"*of  !gen^ros"tt/,  sharing  and  reciprocity 

i,^nd  to,jtlLs^« 
rlmlnallty  or 


•r  ■ 


and  ^thM  require  ccfntlnulft%  eff^tt%  to  maltftaln  flce.^nd  to,jiLs^elI 
poteixlally  harmful  gossip  ltidicat4ng^d^stoyalty,[  .crl 
lack'bf  group  solidarity*.   '         .  _ 

.   Critical  amorfg  the  cultural  tractions  "^Ich  l[mpln|'^  uppn'  the 
meanings  Attributed  to  televtarton  are  those  concerned/wlth  com- 
munlcatlon,^tory<^telllng.and^  conceptions  bf^Western  Han.  and  his  ^ 
technplogy;    The.  traditional  Cree^dnc$f)t'lon  of  long  dlstanc^- 
communi(;atlon  identifies  It  3s  a '  senil-private,  pe«onal  Ly  relevant 
act,  not  a  public,  vldel/;  st)ared  act,  whlcK  is  primarily  oriented 


A, 


l:ow/ird{7f;athering  informatidnr -about  the  future  and  about  th^\i^^ell^ 

bielng  of  relatives  arid  friends,  and  which-  Is  associated  with 

dreaming,  dlvjLnlng,  conjuring  and  "sorcerizlng*    It-Is  always  ^ 

'^Cye**  ^<l(f^afways  *'truthful"*    There  Is  TfQ-sham  or  fakery* 

*The  traditions  of' storytelllq^-  Identify  the  story  as  an 

educatl6nal  tool  whi^h  teaches  by  metaphor,  symbol  and  s.ubtle^, 

■  —  • 

reveXational  parables*    The  traditional  conception  o£  well-known 
stories  Is  not  unllke-our  pre5ent=*d^y' conception  of  the  BlbJ 

Traditional  conceptions  of  tfeste'i]^  Man'  Identify  him  ai 
trustworthy,  capricious  and  even  evil  though  recognizing  Riat  he 
Is  a  necessary  and  nurturant  agency*    His  language  Is  perceived 
as  foreign,  difficult  and  anxlety^provoklng*    His  technology  Is 
viewed. as  wo^drous'and  powerful  but  yet,  somehow,  not  in  st^p 
with  nature  and.  In  certain  often  hidden  ways^  even  dangerous 
atnd  corruptive  of  the  proper  direction*   -   .  .  ' 

Cree  psychology  is  one  of  heavy  dependence  upon  the  Euro-* 
Canadia^  government  and  other  power  ^agencies,  considerable  envy 
oq  the^Western  system  and  a  des€re  to  participate  in  it  mo^e  fully - 
ano  to  qnderstand  if  better  and  better  prepare  for  changes  it 
InevltablyHntroduces*..  There 'is -also  considerable  suspiciousness  ^ 
of  Ithe  motives  of  Western  ag^cles  and"  even  of  one  another^  The^e 
is  considerable  fear  of  ^(^.sloyalty,  spying  and  subterfuge*         ^  ^ 

Some  of  the  strongest  motivations  concern  malting -fi^iends, 
keepTlhg  friends,  dlspel|lng  harmful  gossip^  and  repelling  enemies*  > 

One  must  kno%r  peopl&A  One  must^sttidy  ttiem  and  find  ^ut  who  they 

J      '   -  "     *  '  X       ■  \  '  ^ 

really  are.    Tftere  are/many  hidden  e'nemlcts*    Things  are  not^wljat 

they  seem  on  the  ^urfacet    The^inTid^d  Is  a  metaphor*    Tru^lths"  are^ 

rev^^ed  by  signs  and  omens^T^^One  4iiu€t.  know  hotf^  t<>-^ead  rfv^sfi  things* 

|e  general  orientation' is  fatalistic,  situational  and  nojftr^ 

llf/eall    ,0n^  cannot,  ^o '  muchr  shape  the'  future'  as  *know  Ij^  a^nd  prepaire- 

,  for  l€\and  sldestcfjp  its  pitfalls  while  standltig  ready  tct  griisp  Its  . 

1*    -  ■  ^    '         '    *  '^fc '  *■ 

opportunities*    One. remains  eyer  ]fe£ource£ul- aifd  k^enXy^obsejrv^nt^  ' 

/.One  learils  by  Imlta^ioij  ^hd  ■by..rafimory^  of  .practical  detaJL  and  not  by 


-/I  /        *^  ' 

abstracqion-.and  InatrUctidn* 


4  * 
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2  *  The  Heanings  of  Television  which  Shape  Various  Usages  of  Tele^  ^  - 

vision  and  which  tfre  Conditioned  by'  the  Economic^  Social t  Cultural 
and  Psychological  Contexts  Listed  Above. ' 

\  *  if 

Important  aspects  of  televison^s  meaning^ in  Cr^^  society  are 

conflitione^  by  analogies  drawn  betweien  it  a|^  traditional^  long 

,distai^ce  communication  by 'means  of  shaKln^tents^  dreams^  and 

divining*    Because  of  these  \paMl  lels  and  the  parallel  between 

:        *  ^  T 

television  and  storytelling^  and  because  of  the  economic  c^nd 

•  ■ 

psycho,rogical  dependency  of  the  Cree  on  £uro-Canadi^an  society, 

*      *  * 

televisfon  is  primarily/underst^od  as  an  information  agency 
which  can  pi^vide  personally  meaningful,  often  subtly  symbolic,    ,  ^ 
mes^ges  an^  mw$^  about  the  future,  about  dangers  and  about  the  ' 
unknown*         Is  as^o  a  window  on  the  W^stetrn  world  dnd  on  the  be-^ 
haviour  of  people  \n  that  world*,   It  Is  a  place  where  one  can  learn 
how-to  act  and  whe/e  attractive' models^of  behaviour  are  available  ^ 
for  imitation*  •  ^ 

Bxi^t  because  of  the  traditional  negative  conception  of  Western 
Han  and  Ms  t^cht\olbgy  t'elevisiorr /is  also  understood  as  a  corrupting 
influence       Cree  society*  '  It  is/the  latest  in  a  long  list  of  ways 
l^stern  Han^h^^  ^found  to  exploit  the  Cree  and  steal  his  birt"hrighj^ 

f^it  the  Cree,  the  negative  side  of  television  is  greater  tha^ 
among  EuiqI^ Canadians  where  there  are  also  negative  op^inions  but  ones 
wh^h^an -iii&t  fueTled  by  a  tradition  of  ba3  ^^plationships  uith  * 

rMarsf^and  his  technology*    In  addition,  the  iteanlhg  of  tele- 
an  iji|,ormatlon  providing,  behaviour  ^modelling  agency  Is^ 
also  gtf^a^er  among  Oree.than  among  Euro-Canadians  who,  unlike  Xhe 
Cree,'-already  haVCmuch  access  to  information  about  Western 
society  and  who^ind 'appropriate  ,t>ehaviour  models  all  around  tllem 
and  are  notx>riented  outward  to^^a  diffe^rent  culture  and  a  "different 
vay  of  life  as  a  source  of  identity*        ^     '  0  ^  ^ 

*  Impact^  and*which  Are  .Shaped  by  the  Above  H&an'ings 

terevisiop>s  meaning  as  a  revelational  deyt£VpV^^V^£ce  to 
Team  about^  the  future  and  . to  gain  inf <fnna*%lon  about  the  butside  ^ 
,yort)l,  causes  Cree  to  use  television  to  prepa4re  for  .the  future^^' 


3 .  uses  of  Televtslon  which  .IXetermliae  Significant  Aspects  of  Its  ^* 


.ISG 


They'^'do  this  by  viewing  television  prpgramsWhich  show  life  In^ 
the  city  and  which  reveal- what  is- coining  to  the  reserve  from  the 
Western  world*    It  is  understood  ^that  tejlevision  reveals  important 
things^about  how  the  reserve  will  look  in  $he  future  an4  ai>out  how 
pjp&ple  will  act*  ' 


Hany  Cree  use  this  infon&ation  critically,  and  wisely  but  some, 
especiajlly/children,' use  information  from  television  a^out.how 
Western  people  act  rather  uncrij^tfeally  as  examples  of  the  ri^ht  r 
,way  to  act         die  right  t^ay  to  talk,  dress,  and  behave* 

Tel«vision*s  meaning -as  Western  Hants  technology  ei^ables  some 
Cree  to ^use  it  as  a  demonstration  of  die' negative,  corrupting  in- 
^fluence,  of  Western  Han*    They  blame  television  for  the  *'cra^inessV 
o^f  ^children  and  they  say  that  television's  influence  once  agSin 
demonstrates  that  one  must  b&  very  careful  of  Western  Man  and 
beware  of  "h^  hidden*mot=^ves\     ^    -  _ 

*  A*  Impacts  of^ Television  Determined  by  the  Above  Uses  to  Which 
.  It  Is  I^ut  ^  *  '  . ^ 

«  T^levisid^*  s  use  as.  a , window  on  thS  West  and  as  a-  model  for 
behaviour  has  cfianged  man^r  things  a^out  Cree  life*'  In  terms  of 
material  ^changes  i^  has  caused  the  liomes  ^o  mor^^  closely  resemble' 
/    Western  homes*'  Cr^e  home^f  now  afe  better^  fux^ished^  "prettier" 
^     ;by  u4atern  standards,  and  supplied  with  more  hoosehoTd  aids  like 

dishes,  silverware,  disinfectants',  blenders^'  and  all  manner^  of 
r-  luxuries  *seen  in  cgramercials  and  in  television  progr-ams*  Cree 
children  ar<t  better  supplied- wjtlt  toys,,  especially -hicy^cles^ 

*  In  terms  of  behavioural  changes  it  has  caused  some  childz^  to 
act'  mo^e  aggressively  an<f  t<^_copy  the  dfess,  manners  and»  speech  of^ 
television  hero «  figures  *    This  use  of  televison  as  a  behavioural 
^m^del  has-  a^V^o  caused  children  to  fantasi^  more  with  .^^.wc-'^t, 
^to  know  more  ^bout  the  wsst^  and  to*  be  less  afraid  (s^ee  psytho- 
loglcfl  ^stWy,  chapter  10);         '  '       \  ^ 

Television's , use  in  demonstratiT^g  "the  corrupting  influ^ncWii^ 
Western  Man  hils'.produoed^a' crys^^alllzatiqh  of  friter-^erteratljoii^'Snd 
^r'b^West  andf  antl^West  conflict*  with  some  children  and  some  adults 
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^  .1 
uncritically  using  television  to  m^del',Me$tern  behaviour- and  wtth 

oth6r  chlfdren  and  other  adults  usdtig  It- to  ^Remonstrate  the  evil^ 

of  Western  Man,  conflicts  of  opinion  aj^out.the  West  are  more 

f'r'equent  iSid  more  serlojus^  ,       ^  * 

What  Conclusions  Can  Be  Drawn  from  this  Material?    What  RecoramepdP^ 

 '  \  ~ — ~-  —  ^ 

atlyts  H^ht  We  Wake  to^Agencles  Responsible  for^ea^Hat'lng  Tele- 

^vlsion?    tfe  Have  Three  SuRgegtlonst    ^  *    ^  ^ 

1  *    Know  the  television  audience  *      ^        ^  ^ 

/       ft         ■ ' 

Audience  understanding  should  be  c<3ns.ldered  one^  of  the  most 
Important  Itigredietits  In  the  proces's  which  produces  enlightened 
,an<f  ca'refully^reasoned  ^decisions  abouti^how  to  regulate  and  best 
utllli&e  the  vast' resource  of  televlsip^ft* ,  *  -  ^ 

Through  the  presentation  of  a'rather  extreme, example,  our  re-l 
search  shows  tha^t  telcM^slon  Is  perceived  and  reacted-^to  dlf  fereiJcly 
by  peoples  of  differ  Ing -1  ln£ulstl<;^anfl\^^hnlc  .bac^kgrounds  Perhaps 
th^re  are  some  overifldlngVun^^ersal  l^acts  of  teljevtslon  thit  are 
^ijdependeht  of  the- mature  of  the  audl^n<5e,  but'^these  hai/e  yet  to  be 
adequja^ely  demonstrated*    Even  television's  Influence  on  aggression 
<^n  b^  s^an  to^have  a  differing  outcome,  aod  ^differing  evaluation  when 
dealing  with  Cree  cultt^e  and  wltl;^  the  dffference  between  traditional 
and  acculturated  Cree  (see  psychol  ogical**study, '  chapter  10)* 

V  Television  Is  different  things  to  different  people*    Its  social, 
educational,'  and  behavioural  Impacts  wll         fer  according  to  the 
audience*    And  thl^  n^ed  not  be  limited  to  ^^4;Jinlc.di£ferences  In 
^audiences,,  for  psychologists  are  now  b^comtig  more  and  more  aware 
of  how  Individual  ^ychologi^cal  ^Ifferenc^s  Effect  the  lippac't  of 
television  ^  (/qndura)*  '  * 

^  , Realizing  the  vast  ^mpllcatlons^of  teleti^bn'^  in  Its  varl9us  j 
audiences,  we  shpul^no^be  fitter  able  tq  mak«  informed  declsl^M 
about  televi^lCon  In  Canadian /society* 

2*    Provide  prior  Information  to  communljj^les  about  potential  effects 
of  televl'Sloji  and  allow  them  some  .choice  i£i  th^  adoption  of  t^evlslon 

Reserves  now  hav^  a  Choice  In^how  they^wl^b  to  regulate,  alcohol', 
.government  subsl^y^  educatlj&nf  -  and  a  httj^ber^of  other  western  re- 
*  sources*    They  shotild  'alsp  have'j^ome  ro*le  liv  the' regulation  of  *  ^ 

**■*■*'      ^  ■  ►  ' 
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televlslony'ln^tlielr  coridaundtles*    There  is  precedent  fat^  t\il&*     ^  ' 
Some  Eskimo  communities  were  giveA^  a  choice  in  the  adoption^ 
of  ualevisio'n        at  least  one  rej^dted  telev^^lon*  xlsome  have 
*  had  thei^  own  television  stations*    The  people  oW  northern  M^itoba 
have  exprjessed  disappointment  in  not  having  been  given  'som^  ^^eci^ioh 
matting  responsibility  in  this  areav 

3*    Prpvide  IpjCallY  meaningful  prograimping 

'  Our  survey  ot  qpinio^^^shw^^  that  the  Cree  people  have  an  over-  ■ 
whelming  desir^  to  liave  loyally  loeaningfu^^programming*    This  would  - 
mean  programming  in  .the  Na,tiVe  language  and  pro^amming  which,  is 
ficnsitlve  *to  the  vaJ^es  and^bellefs  of  the  people*  r  ' 

The  first  Native  programs  to  be  attempted  should* be  news  and 

.     _  _  ^,  _  ^  j  -  .  - 

information  shows  i^n  local  languages- with  subjects  of  local  inter- 
est  and^deliVere^  in  Ipcal  idiom  and  eniploying  storytelling  and  p 
other  characteristics  of  traditional  ctfmmunicatjion* 


The  second  type  of  program  to  be  initially  undertaken^'cbuld  be 
f  N^ative  soap  oi^^ras  put  wi£h  one  difference«>  These  would*be  soap 
operas  which  have  a/ major  goal  of  education  as  well  as  ^ntertainment « 
The  world  experj^enae  has  been  that  s^ps  are  almost  universally  the 
most  popular  form  of  tjelevision*    Jhey  have  been  already,  us^d  effec- 
lively  in  many  ateas  in  localized  ways*    They  should  now  be  devj&l-, 
oped  for  Native  Cand'da  and*^  should  emp^loy  ifative  actors  and  be  both 
in  English  and  Hative  Itongues*    They  should  concentrate  upon  current 
problems  of  Native  liffe  and  show  hoW  these  problems  can  be^ effec- 
tively confronted*  ,  Ttiey  shou-ld  show  the  difficulty  to  l>e  encount- 
'  erefl  in  ^the  city  ^nd 'thjp  reserve  aud  should  show  people  Working 
through  them  .r-  $oiDe  succeeding  and  some  failing*    The  reasons  for 
the  various  outcomesWhoul<f  *e  made  ^elear*    Btit  not,  of  course,^ in 
^^ecture  form*  'AH  the  variables  involved  should  be  rgvea^^rf^^rough 
dramatic  stories*    I         ^  *  ^ 

Native  writers  .are,  of  course,  required  an^  a  doubling  of 
effort  in  this  area  is  needed*    M  w&M,  non-Hative  writers  can  also 


*^^ 


"  * 

* 
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be  effectively  employed*    There  are  m^ny.who^are  intimately  famil- 
iar ult^h  Na%ive  life  and  who  understand  many  of  the  variables*  A 
team  effort  in  w^ting  would,  perhaps,  be  be^t« 

•       :        •         '  ■  ^ .  •       '  ' 

^   Finally  it  would  be  rejniss  not  to  state  that  the  most  frequent 
request  is  for  more  chann^s  whicb  would  provide  jnore  choices  and 
less  repeats* 

4*    Utilize  local  "tele-dutfs" 

^n  all . programming  decisions  for  Native  communities,  the  policy 
of  integrity  of'choice  is  paramount*    Local  community  participation 
in  decision  making  must  be  present*    The  world  experiencei  shows  that 
this'  can  5est^  be  done  hyi  usag^e  of  television  groups'who  discuss  pro- 

grams -and  who  make  suggestions*    The  worlfl  experience  also  s-hows  

that/such  groups-  qbickly  become  ineffective  and  become  alienated  if 
they  are  not  truly  incorporated  within  th^  decision  making  machinery* 
■Th^y  have  to  see*  the  effects  ^of  their  Suggestions  ^nd  ^know  .they  are 
having  influence. 
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The  Jackhead  Band 

The  Jackhead  Reserve  is  one  of  several  Ojibwa  communities  located 
on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg^  in  the  ^centra^  Canadian  province 
of  Manitoba*    While  these  reserves  profit  fro^i  the  fact  that*  they  may 
exploit  the  abundant"  fish  populations  of  tbds',  the  world's  12th  larg,est 
iTiland  lake,  the  remainder  of  their  envii^onjnent  offers  little*     It  is 
low,  poorly  drained,  thin-*soiled,  glaxfalLy  scoured  and  gravelled,  ^nd 
is  forested  by  a  mixture  of  aspen  and  conifer^  which  repeated  fires  have 
reduced  to  'only  marginal  value'  ^^hose  related  commqnities  like^Fairford 

y  ^  '     .  '* 

and  Pequis  (Hap  1)  which  occupy  interior  positions  on  rivers  emptying 
into  Lake  Winnipeg-,  hay.e^been  favoured  by  lands  suited  to  some  kinds  ot 
farming*    Even  withln^he  generally  unproductive  Interlake,  the  J^ckh^ad 
Reserve  are^<^  a  model  of  uselessness* 

Xhne  region  is  fundamentally  non-agticultural  *  ^  The  vegetation  and 
f^^na  are  continuous  from  the  eastern  side  of  L^ke  Winnipeg  where,  how- 
ever, the  topography  is  dortiinated  by  the  Canadian  Shield*    It|is  from  * 
this  tegion  of  granite  outcqoppings^  spruce  forest »  lakes  and  rivers 
that  the  Jackhead  people  originally  migrated*    Their  earliest  theorized 
ancestors  adapted  to  this  highly  uniform  environment  through  a  cultural 
tradition  known  as  the  VShield  Archaic*'  (Wright,  1972)4    Forest  ex- 
ptcitation «  extensive  mobility  by^^tercraft,  a  basic  hunting-foraging- 
fishing  economy,  and  family  level  social  organization  characterized  this 
culture*    The  Shield  Archaic  is  thought  to  have  achieved  its  essential 
qualities  by  5,0Q0  B*C*  and  the  livir^g  JCree  and  Ojibwa  of  Canada  con- 
stitute its  present  descendants  (Jennings  1974;  130) *    With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  f^W'  sociological  elaborations,  the  essential  character- 
istics  remained  unaltered  until*  well  into  .the  Historic  Period*  This 
is  important  for  two  reasons:     first ,  these  Algonklan-'Speaking,  hunters 
of  the  Sub-Arctic  have  ejfhlbited  an  astonishingly  conservative  \:ultural 
history^^and,  socond»  they  collectively  Represent  the  largest  Native 
population  in  fforth  America*    Among  them»  the  Ojibwa 'is  the  largest*  ^ 
and  it  is  second  only  to  the  far  more  concent  rated  ijflava  jo  of  tlje 
American  ffouthwestv   This'  soci^al  and  psychologi^cal" ijnity ,  as  expressed 


-  ,  .       ■  \ 

* 
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among  one  ofAhQ  most  diffusely  distributed  cultur'e^  of  ^orth  America,  . 

, '    '  ^       ,      ,  V '  « 

may  coilsititute  the  supreme  example  of  such  a^combination  ^fn  the  world- 

Very  little  has  been^done  to  estab'li'sh  the  reasons  for  it* 

The  |>e<Jple  of  Jackhead.  refer  to  themseWes  mainly  as  "Sault^aux", 
with  a  few  o^f  the  in-marrying  women  tdent  ifying.  themselves  as  Cree* 

Ik  ^  * 

Ip  using  the  rerjn  5aulte^ux>  they  are  adhering  to  a  tradition  of  usage 
commenced  by  the  French^ib  the  lat^,  l7i;h  Century^^at  Sault  Ste  Marie  in 
'Onta'rjiV*    Here  Algonkian-^speakln'g  bands  congregating  at  the  great  rapids 
in  summer  and  partlclpatlrtg  rather  actively  in*  trade  came  to  receive  * 
the  collective  designatichfi>  "Saulteurs'**    The  "Saulteurs'*  gathered  there 
annually  to  flsh>  t|^ade>  and  socialize*    Game  depletion,  pressures  of 
thexFur  Trade,  and  eastern  wars  prompted  an^ essentia lly  western  migration 
during  the  ^I8th  and  19th  certturies*     Some  of  the  be'st  documentation  on  , 
these  Ojibwa  migrations  has  been  assembled  by  A*I*  Hallowe^li  through 
genea^logi^es  collected  along, the  Berens  River  in  the  I930's  and  I940*s 
(^allowel'l  1967:112)*    Many*  or  most"^  of  these  were,  and  remain,  what 
the  anthropol<igist  calls  Northern  Ojibwa  (Hallowell  1967:112,  Dunning  # 
1959;^  8,  Rogers  I960)*    More^recently>  a  variation  of  this  general  ' 
grouping  has  been  designated  "Th^  Lake  Vfinnipeg  Ojibwa"  (Stelnbring 
1971:179)*    The  Jackhead  Saulteaux  have  been  included  in  this  latter 
group*    They  t^elong  to  a  large  number  of  Ojibwa  bands  which  became 
fixed  upon  Lake  Winnipeg  s^^oireLln^  locations  during  a  massive,^  Late 
18th  century  movement  to  the  Vest  from  deep  interior  positions  east 
o£  Lake  Winnipeg*  ,  All  o£^  the  main  riveri>  and  especially  the  Wlnni- 
peg,  were  the  scene  of  these  movements  which  led  ultimately  to  both 
prairie  ^ariQ  Shield  areas  as  far  west  as  g^askatchewan  ind  Alberta* 

,The  "Jackheaders",  as'  they  sometimes  call  themselves,  are  derived 
from  tlie  Northerly  ej^ements  of  I8th  Century  migratio<is>  stemming  dire^tly^ 
from  movements  alohg  the  filoodvein  and   Waniplgovr  Rivers*    The  earliest^ 
written- documentation  for  the  location  of  the  Jackhead  Band,  is  a  sketch 
map  by  Peter  Fidle'r  dated  1820  (B*5l/3/l  H*B*C*A*)*    Irf  these  early 
migrations,  a  few  families  appeal;  to  have  cont inuea  on  across  Lake 

■  •.  A  •     ,  ^ 


*  > 
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\fiim\i4>v^^  l>roh;il>ly  vi j  ^/:ommi ss ioni' r  Lsland  and  perhaps  at  thfe  ."Upper'*  ^ 
^Narrows*    There  has  long  beeij  ,an  (^xtr^iTnely  close  rslatlpn-  ^  , 

\  shipj  through  marriages,  between  Berens  River  an^i  Jackhead*  Reciprocal^ 
kin  obligations 'in  this  ^pattern  persist  to  the  present  day>  and  whil^ 
the  kin  terminology  reflects  such  ancient  themes  as  cross-^cousin  marriage^  ^ 
the  practises  are  giving  way  to  unstructured  Western^modes *    0£  course^ 
it  is  af  interest  to  (f^termine  whether  accelerates),  ^ass  communications 
have  a  role  in  such  changes.    The  closest  linguistic ^ties  are  with  the 

Berens  River>  which  fact  places  most  of  Native  Jackhead  speech  outside*' the 

L       '  " 
^Severn  dialect  (Wolf^rt>  l973i|13ld)*   -      The  community  (or  aggregate) 

of  Jackhea'd  was  formed  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  1872>  largely  by  the  * 

west-moving  elements*of  "Woodland"  Ojib^a,  and  by  northern  families  who 

had  not  been  incorporated  Into  the  TreaJty  of  1871*    Local  tradition  is 

very  strong  on  the  point  that  there  were  people  belonging *to  an  entirely 

^dif  fer^nt  culture  situated  in  the  Jackhead  area  prior  to  the'  arrival  of 

the  Saulteaux*^    Descriptions  are  quite  vague  ^  but  they  are  not  thought 

^  to  have  beeji  Siouxan  speakers*    The^f  were  n^f  hostile  (as  would  be  ex-* 

pected  for  Sloux)>  and  were>  in  fact>  rather  strangely  elusive  — 

always  keej)ing  at  a  distance  from  the  Saulteaux  campSj,  watching  the 

ceremonies  at  tlmes^  and  evea  playing  their  drums  while  Saulteaux  x 

c^emoqi^s  wete  in  progress.    TK&y  di'd  not^  hoo'ever,  make  any  direct 

contacts  with  the  Saulteaux*    Some  earthen . features  resembling  ^*^vision 

.  * 

pits"  (Noble  1968)  are  attributed  to  th^se  ^'strangers"*  ^  * 

The  ttad^tional  economy  of  the  Jackhead  Band^ai  the  classical  ^ 
*iiunting  .and  foraging  pattern  of  Northern  and  Central  Al^nkiafis>  with 
the  addition  of  trapping*    Assuming  that  en&^y  and  established  settle- 
ment  a.t  Jackhead  occurred  in  the  early  ISOOis^  it  seems  likely  that 


^    Upper  actually_.jneans  N^rth^rn^  as  the  ^drainage  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is 
to  the  Nprth^  making  the  "Uppe r*' *Narro^wS  J^ower  in  the  conventional 
sense*  .  .  ^       \     *  ' 
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trapping  may  not  fhen  have-^been  of  profound  Importance*    A  great  de- 
dine  in  fur  trapping  was  taking  place  *at  that  time^  and  the  pre- 
meditated occupation  of  a  shoreline  loc^tio>(  (on  the  L2th  largest  lake 
in  the  worid)  suggests  that  fishing  was  ev«n  then  an  importa^nt  pursuit* 
Today  commercial  fishing 'is  the  main  economic  activity  of  the  band*  « 

.and  its  suc,cess  as'  a  socially  bindl-f^  and  financially  valued  errterprise 

'  f 

points  to  traditional  depth*    Trapping*  pulp  cptting,  and  some  craft 
-work  form  the  other  prime  elements  of  the  earned,  money  component  of  the 
economy^  all,  interestingly,  closely  connected  with  the  original  habitat 
adaptation*  ,  ,    *  '  / 

A  shift  from  the  environment  of  the  Precambrian  Shield  east  of 

Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  flat,  marshy  landscape  of  the  Inte^lake  vas  not 

as  extreme  as  might;  be  supposed*    While  the  granitic  f6rmatioris^t>f 

^  * 

the  Shield  gi,ve  way  to  glacial  features  on  top  of  sedimentary  form- 
^atio^s,  the  vegetation  is  virtually  the  same;    Boreal  Forest  and'park- 
land*    The  fauna  correspondingly  remained  the.  same,  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  very  thin  human  populations  probably  made  for  a  high  density 
of  iQOOse  and  other  large  game  in  this  area*  *  ^ 

I  , 

Todpy,  the  Jackhead  Community  numbers  around  400*    In  I%9  a 

public  relations;  firm  (Hedlin-^Menzies)  was  engaged  to  do'an  economic 

development  study  at  Jackhead*    The  study  was  requested  by  the  banj, 

and  funded  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Develop-  . 

ment*    It  ^^tt^ils^an  evaluation  o£  economic  potential  .for '  the  reserve. 
'     %  ; 

The  population 'density  of  the  Jackhead  area  (about  50  square  miles) 
was^calculated  to  be  0*2  persc^ns  per<  square  mile*    The  area,  because 
of  its  low  economl<!  poten^ial»  is  con&idered  to  be  overpopulated . 
The  reserve  itself  contains  3 ,326  acres  of  almost  completely  non- 
pr«>ductive  land,  which  *.**Mofes  little  more  than  provide'^^a  space  on 
which  th'e  residents  tan  live  and  have  their  community"  (p*L5)*   'In  ,* 
t^69»  the  resident  popu}.ation  was  aeen  to  be  IncMasii^  at  a  i;ate  of 
about  5*6%  per  year*    In  1956^  the  resident  ijopulation  was  116,  in 
1968  it  had  risen  to  201»  and  jixojectlons  ir^luded  a  resident  population 
of  295  in  1975    and  386  in  1980*    The  last  few  years  have  seea  the  return 
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;  c  •     .       ■      ,    •  ,  >  V 

*oi  many  band  fnembers  to^  the  reserves  and  Jackhead  reflects  this  tren<J 

by  being  somewhat  ahoad  of  the  1969  projections, 

'    \  >         ,  ' 

In' 1969,  the^figures  for  "educational  level^'  were  based*up9n  1961 
.A     -  *  -  ^  ^ 

census  data  (for  Matiitoba  Census  Division  12).    For  Jackhe^d,  the 

average  l^vel  of  formal  education  of  persons  past  ^ge  fiv«  and  not 

attending  school' was  not  higher  than  grade  IV,  and  probably  lower* 

Ip  1969,  the  ''labour  force"  included  57  men,  and.  A8  women  between  the 

ages  of  15  and.  65*    Fishing  was  the  p^eferred^occupation  with  11  ^  * 

persons  tollectively  earnir^  $8,000«    Pulp  cutting  has  had  an  irreg- 

ular  history  with  the.  year  1969  yielding  no  income  at  all,  and  only  ^ 

casual  employment  since  then.    A 'catcl^rpillar  tractor  purchased  -for  use 

in  this  work  broke  down  ajad  was  never  repaired*    This  same  problem^has 

arisen  on  other  reserves*      Trapping  yielded  a  total  of  $2,130*00  to 

1'7  men  during  the  1967-6^  season^  an  average  of  $125^36  per  trapper.  . 

fotirth  category  of  money  income  is 'the  collecting  of  Seneca  root, 

but  no  figures  have  been  assembled.  Temporary  welfare  expenditures 

in  1967-68  totalled  $8,172* 

At  the  time  of  the  1969  study,  Manitoba  Hydro  waa^ejus^t  Initiating 
the  installation  of  generators.    There  was  as  yet  no  electricity,  and 
no  one  had  yeb  acquired  a  television  set  althc^Ogh  electrical^power  was 
imminent.    Some  families  are  reported  to  have  had  radios*.  An  important 
recommendation  from  t^e  1969  studj^was  the  provision  of  *food  ^freezers* 
Many  families  do  presently^ have* them*    The  study  report  summarizes  as 
fol lovs  s 
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'Mackhead  Indian  Reserve  has  very  little 
■in  the  form  of  natural     respurces  upon  which 
economic  developmenif'can  be  based*    Also,  the 
re^e^ve  is  very  isO'lated,  the  levelT  of  e^uc^f  ion 
of  the  resi<j(^ents  is  not  hlgh»  and  the  people 
ha^e  no  knx>wledge  ,of ,  or  experience  with,** 


Equipment  is  sometimes  provided  without  adequate  assurances  of 
continuous  maintenance,  and  provisions  for  repair* 


,    >  V  nfoclem  business  practic^es*    The  result  is  that  * 

.  the.y  arc  unable  tb  mak^e^  effective  use  of  what  ^  * 
X  little  resofirces  they  have**  ,ln  our  ■  t>plnlon> 

what    tU'r  pecpl*:  i-f  Jarkhead  Reserve  need  more 
^  than  anyt^ifig*else  is  bSt^ter  organization*"  (p*46') 

The  ^tJiphasis  on  (iipney-ce^nteredv^onomy,  and  tlje  ^ise  of  ;jrban 
iupdes  in  Its  coridiiitr  (formal  edOclt^on, .  etc* ) ,  denied  these  investi- 
gators insight  int^o  at  least  onevery  basic  problem*    "Organization"  ' 
is  urban*  ^ 

Jackhead  barely  entered  recorded  histor)t>  beiog  only  vaguely 
identified  in  the  negotiation^  pertaining *to  Treaty  No*5  inr  1875 
(Hbrris-.  1^80: 150)  *    'Its  only  ci^ations>  however^  may  be  of  some 
significance  in  our  attempt  to  understand  the  group  now*    They  wer6>  - 
from  the  start>  an  important^  partijcipating  group  In  the  gr^at  cere- 
monies of  the  Q^ibwa  on  Lake  Winnipeg*    Throughout' much  of  the  19t'h 
and  early  20th  Ce'nturles  Jackhead  was  a  oenter  for  the  Grand  Medicine 
Society  (rtide^wiwin)  and  ^evera'l  of  th^  Jaclchead  shamans  were  its 
'  leaders  *    «  *  '  ' 

The'mcSst^lnstitutionaltzed  development '  in  Ojitwa  religion  was 
this  *'Grand 'Medicine  Society"  (Hoffman  1891";  Landes  1968),  and  Jack-  - 
'fiead  was,  for  a  time,  its  V^ime  center  on  Lake  Winnipeg  (Hallowell, 
'1936:46)*    That  Jackhead  was  already  established ^as  an  Ojit)wa  band 
locality*in.the  18th- Century  is  confirmed  "by  the  fact  that  Yellow  Legs 
a  famous^tiead  man  and*ttide^  shaman,  wa^  born  th^re  and  died  '^probably^ 
not  later  thaha830*'  (iiallowellxl936:47f?   Miracles  are  attributed  to 

him,  such  ^5  walking  "on  th^  water  from  the  mouth. of,  th'e  d^rens  Viver 

\      *      ,  "     "    .  *  ^ '     .     *  "    '  'V 

Out  to  Jack  H^ad  Island, "end  instances  are  receded  in  whicL 'he  ^^s 

al>ie  to  make  a  rjock  animate*    Perhaps  the^^mo^t  spectacular  of  Yellow 

L^gd*  performances  was  his  '^remote^  killing"  of  a  gold^  eagld  i4iile  It 

soared  high  in  the  ,sky*^  Oih  this  oc^^a^&a^^^  placed  a  sp^ear  point  in 

the  palm  o£^ one  h^nd  and  slapped  it  witlv^the  oth^r.    The  eagle* 

to  , the  gtoun<l^,  and,.  upOft^pen-ing  the  bird*,-thfe  spearpoint  was  found 

Within  th^. eaglets  heazt  *    Whtle  Yellow  tegs  moved  bacic  east  to  the 
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month  of  the  Berens  R^vcr,  .it^  is  interesting^  to  note  that  He  returned 
occasionally  to.  Jackhcad  "to  secure  medicine"  (Hallowell  i?3^48).  In^ 
.'Ml  probability,  Jackhead  had  maintained  the^  Hifiewiwin  .throughout 
the  life  of  that  community*    The  "election"  of  councillors  during  the 
treat^r  negotiations  of  187$  <Morris^880:  Hallowell  1936;  45- 

favoured  Shaman-headmen,  and ^Jackhead ' s  success  in  providing  a 
representative  in  ttiis  collective  ag'^reement  suggests  power  from  that 
locality.    This  is  especially  interesting  since  it  was  one  of  the 
sma Ilest: 'bands  identified 'in  those  deliberations^  with  a  reported  ' 
population  of  sixty  in  1875  {Morris  1880;150)*    The  '*Head  Chi^  of  ' 
the  Island  Bands", '^sagatci^weas  ("one  who^  comes  up  over  the  Tm^M^n''- 
.a  reference*  to  Thunder  Bird)  was*  dVavm  during  these  electioTfs  from  the 
Bloodv^ein  ^iver  Band*    This  man  was  an  eminent  Hide  shaman^  and  appears 
tx)  have  had  very  close  connections  with  Jackhead*     In  fact,  another 
iv""mira(|le"  of  historical  dimensions  is*atrribu\fid  to  him  wbil*e  particl- 
.  paring  in  th§  Annual  Midewiwin  meeting  at  Jackh^^d*     In  thi^  perform- 
ance,  he  impaled  a^Hide  coJLeague^s  tongue  with  a  sharpened  stick, 
C\fL  the  tongue  off,  walked  around 'the  lodge  with  it,  and  then  replaced' 
it.    Presumably  at  the  same  celebrations,  a  Hide,  named  makatcl  *wewe*^ 
(black  spow, goose)  poured  water  down  the  barrel  of  a  muzzle-*loading 
gun*  and,  then  miraculously  fired  it*  /  ^         —     ^  ' 

*    Tl^tt  tamous  "shaking  tent"  noted  in  our  previous^^uciies  as  ^ 

traditional  analog  for  television  (Cranzberg,  Hamer  and  Steinbring 

1977:154)  is  well  identified  i,n  Jackhead  shamanism*    In  fact,  a 

classical  test  pf  It,  prjitn^ted  by  sjcepticism,  is  recorded  by  Hallowell" 

(1942:80-81)*  .  ,     *  ^ 

■  ■  *        ,  ■  * 

An  old  man  across  Lake  Winnipeg  at  Jack  Head 
told  me  the  following  anecdote  about  his  father*  ^ 
On  one  occasion  when  he  was  conjuring  some  white 
people  were  present..    They  were  overheard  to  say  that        ,  * 
it  was  the  conjurer  who  was  doing  the  singing,  not  the  * 
,   '       spirits*    So  my  i^'formant^s  uncle,  who  knew  a  little 
English,  called  6ut  to  his  brother,  the  conjui^eV,  and 
.to^ld  him  vbat  the  white  people  said*    An  agreement 
'  "       »  was  made  tq  repeat  the  performance  the  ,iiext  night  anjtl^ 
the^four  white  meif  told  the  conjurer  that  they  woul4 


give  him  five  dollars  apieoe  If  he  Ci)nvin9ed  thetn  \ 
that  he  4id  not  do  the  singing «  So  the^con^urer  \ 
ordered  a  lod^e  ^of  forty  poles  bjillt  the  r^ext  day  \ 
and  to  each  corner  had' ropes ^attached*    ^^^^^  wer^ 
tl^d  to  stakes  In  d]^  ground  like  a^tent  so/that'tBe 
structure  cou  1<I,  not  be  shaken*    When  everything  was 
ready  ,the  -conjurer  first  walked  around  tfie'  lodge  and 
sIVook  it  a  little  . from  the^outslde*  _  It  was  very 
firm*    Then'  he  to^d  the  ^kabewls  to  raise  the  canvai    ,  \ 
covering*    Titklng  o^ff  the  'new  black  bro^cloth  coat  i 
he  was  weeing  he  folded  It  up  and  sj^ioved  It  Into 
the  lodge  which  begati  shaking  at  once*    Thert  he  sat 
down  outside  a  little  distance  from  the  lod^*  It 
not  only  continued  to  shake,  but.  the  pawaganalf  catn^ 
In  and  sang,  just  the  same*    So  ^he  white  mert  paid  hltn 
the  money  they  promlsied"*  '  ,  ,  - 


i 
1, 


When  sagatcl*weas  died*  thi  annual  ceremonies  continiied  to  be  ^ 
held  at  Jackhe^,  with  wawa^an  (*'llghtTVlng**) ,  born  at  Jackhfrad/tfie 
leader*    Thls  man-had  been  trained  by  Yellow  Legs*    Thre^  of  h^s  sons 
assisted  him,  and  Hal  ibwe  1 1  .believed  th^^  one  of  them,  manzi  .'{^apking^ 
gewlnl'nl  (**the  man  who  Is  painting  the  rock**)  was*  still  a^lve  I'n 
1936*    When  lightning  died,  thl&  sons  Continued  the  Hide  at  Jackhead, 
and  also  at  Hole  River  aqross  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  South'^East* 

"    There  Is  some /evidence  that  common  Ojlbwa  ceremony  became  , 
locally  Intensified  and'elabo^ated  at  Jackhead*    Hallowell  (1967s 
169)  notes  a  ceremony  Irtvolvlng  the  spirits  of  l^he  dead  which  lasted 
«fo^ten  tilghts,  a  perdod  even  eclipsing  the  seven-day  Hldewlwin 'cele- 
bjfatlons*    Thls/ls  all  the  more  curious  \n  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
economic  resources-  at  Jackhead  have  always  been  more  llml-ted  than 
those  of  other  Ojlbwa  concentrations*    In  thl^  particular  ceremony, 
the  final  nlgllt  was  characterized  by  much  drumming  and  singing,  and 
the  main  parCicipants  were  Chose  who  had  seen  Che  spirits  of  dead 
relaCives  in  Cheir  streams.,  Now^  Chese  spirits  appeared,  ."floatingN 
above. Che  ground",  and  issying  sounds  "^ke  gull-s.^    The  significance' 
of  Chis  varlaCion^is  tdie  inCensiC^r  o'f  coirtnuniCy  involv&menC ,  since°  ^ 
all  OCher  kn^n  variations  are  jkmuch  shorter  duration.     It  would 
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'appear  that  t^|s  InteTislficdtlon*  *§tlll  'only,  p^r^  of  a  wide  span 
of  summer  -rltu^ls^  confirms  the  refglonal  religtous^'Jxiwer^qf  Jack-- 
head*  '  "  ^         '    ^  ^ 

■  ;*■       ■         ■      *  :  •   ^  . 

U^ttl  very  recently,  Hal  lowel  1  .was  probably  the  olTKly  pr^f esislona I 
Algonkl^nist  to  actually  visit  Jackhead^    iHe  abov0*«dafca  on  ceremony 
very  likely  st&ms'^from  a  trip  he  ma<ie*  f roni  the  mo'ut'h  p$  the  Berens 
Hlver  to  Jackhead  In  the  1930 »s  (1967:  19j5-197) )  *  '  He  travelled  yl^ 
Flaftl^eaii  Point,  Pdgeon  Pfainf,  Gotuihlssloner's  Is  Land,  Sandhill 
*l'^land,  and  Stony  t*oirit*    T|i'e  *trlp  took  14  day^J    Today  there  Is- 
steady  traffic  between- Berens  Elver  and  Jackhead,  4  trip  which  t,akes  ^ 
only  a 'f,ew  hours  In  a  21-f^^ot  '^GlraLl'J  boat^wlth  a' 50-horsepower 
motor  (standard  equipment  for  most  fishermen)*  ^ 

' ' '  ■ '  .     ■  ■   ■  ■   '    .      *  ■ ;  " 

The  fin<iings.of  secretly  cached  Hide  paraphernalia  in  1970  by   ^  ^ 
pulp  company  employees  prompted  Inqulrle^, which  led  to  data ^riot 
known  to  ilallowell*    The.  materials  were,  reported  by  a  maternal  grand 
daughter,  Keewatln  ("North< Wlnd*S  and  also  known  as  Mrs*  Scott)  to 
be  tfie  equipment  of  George  Traverse,  a  famous  Hide  who  died  about 

,  the  time  of  the  First  Wbrld  War*    Sln^  his. Native  itame  Is^-not  known, 
he  raa^  haye  b^en  Lightning  himself  * '^According  tS  his  granddaughter 
(Figure  1)^  George  ij^averse  was  taken  to  prison  (possfbly  as  a  i 

"result  o^'local  applications  qf  the  Infamous  ^^ot latch  law**)  where', 
re&islng  to  become  **Chr£stlan*'  through  baptism-,  'he  commi^tted  suicide 
hanging*    ^ipparently^  the  body  was  returned  to  Jackhead  for  burial 
wHere  it  is  reported  to  have  been  Interred^  next,  to  ar  brother,  at  a 
place  apart  from^the  C^x;l^tlan  cemetery*    G^eorge  Trave^e^s  ^Ide^ 

4)araghem,alia  Is  said  l:o  have  been  placed\by  hls^.  son  Petefr  In  a  "quiet 
place  ^tn  the  bushel*    This  ts' Indeed  OUbwa\radltlon,  ao^- there  a,re 
many  instances  of  It  In  the  early  2l0th' Century*  ,  In  at  least  one 
otKet  (^ase,  the  l/)catlon  Is  described  as       clean  place  In  the  bush"* 
f^tftle  Mrs*  Scott  listed  three  trainees  und^r  George^s  direction,  she, 
cutlojusly,  stated  that  he  did  npt  train  .a  person  from.  Jackhead  and 
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that  the  Hide  "died  there"  when  George  died*  The  tra-inees  were'  ' 
from  Scanterbury,  B4^odvei"n,  and  Hole  River^    Mr§*  Scott  identified 

pictographic  scrolls  of  birchbark  foupd  b^  the  pulp  company  people 

'        '  '  •  PI 

as  being  hi^s' "n£aster  Sci^oll"*  and  the  three  scrolls  he  used  in 
training  leaders  in  the  thi^ee  other  bands*    Inhere  is  a  strong  sug-* 
gestion  that  the  Midewiwin  was  carried  on  at  Jackhead  well.aftej:  ^ 
George  Traverse's  deatlT*    Presently  living'  informants  state  that' 
the^  last  major, ceremony  there  took  place  in  1942*    So  powerful 
were  the  fears  of  imprisonment  that  Mrs.  Scott  appears  to  have 
covered  up  for  the  Midewiwin  even  until  her  death  ip  1975*^  Sinci^ 
the  society  was  itself  secret,  and  she  herself  was  a  1st  Degree 
Hide,  this  would  not  have  been  too  difficult*    It  is  a  lessoo'ln 
tii^ditional  Saulteaux  mentality  at  Jackhead* 

Even  today  Saulteaux  of  the  neighbouring  Pequis  Band  hold 
Jackhead  shamanism  in  awe>  and  assert  the  presence  there  of  several 

powerful  sorcerers*    At  least  until  comparatively  receYit  times, 

*  ■- '  ■*  *  * 

Jackhead' s  isolation  and  constant  ihteraction.>ijith  Berens'  River ' 
had  served  to  maintain  a  high  level  of ^traditionality*^ 

A  Short  History  of  Chang^^  ^ 
\       *   ^  — * 

Like  most  Sub-Arctic  shunting  groups,  the  Jackheaders  ex- 

perienced  a  series  of  classic  acculturational  events*  First  came 
*  ^  *  ^  • 

itinerant  fur  traders  *  either* ''coureurs  des  bo^V^  sUghtl/  in  ad- 
vance of  La  Verendrye's  penetration^f  the  Lake  Winnipeg  basin^  in 
1734,  qr  "official"  traders  associated  with  La  Verendrye  himself* 
These  people,  and  their  successors  in  the  tr^de,  established  the' 
material  dependency  of  Native  populations*  by  Introducing  iron  axes^, 
khives^'and  kettles,*  a3  well  as  a  host  of  ornamental  fascinations* 
^oon  this  trade  was  to  bring  an  element  to  the  change  process  that 
many  fe^I  led  to  a  downright  disintegration  of  Native  culture  - 
namely  alcoho^'^    There  is  no  data  on  the  import  of  alcohol  on 
Jackjiead-  specifically  in  the  ferly  historic  ftAaiod,  but  its  uni-* 
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versal  acceptance  by  other  Saulteaux  suggests  ^that  they  too  probably 
adopted  it  in  the  18th  Century*    The  emphasis  on  beaver  in  the  in- 
itiation of  a  trapping  economy  brought a  reduction  in  the  mobility 
which  l)ad  characterized  the  Ojibwa  cultural  system,  since  it^  cstah- 
lishitient*    The  trading  posts,  along  witR  growing  material  dependency, 
hastened  t'he  development  of  local  settlements^  a'^grossly  inef fici^ef\|: 


settlement  pattern  for  optimum  Sub-Arcf^ic  envirorimeiVtat^daptation. 
To  these  growing  communities  were  soon  added  the  Christian  \nission- 
aries  who  worked  assiduously  to  down  t£he  Native  religions  while 

promoting  further  ^dependencies  upon  an  externally  inspired  set  o£ 


spiritual  values  ^ith' their  attendant  mo4rality  and  practices*  The 
missionaries  built  churches^  furthering  a  sense  of  community  struct-  "  ' 
ure-  y  ^nd^^J^ter  introduced  the  most  profound  deculturating  process  of 
air  -  the  formal  school.    The  growihg  contacts  with  government  person- 
nel>  aTtd  the  development  of  organized  economic  venturers  like  commerctal 
fisKinp^  jsnd  pulp  cutting  roui^d  out  the  central  vehicles  of.  change  for 
most  Sub-Arctic  Native  communities  up  through  the  l94Q's*    ^ven  the 
treaties*  themselves  and  other  kinds  of  ^governmental  negotiations  had 
a  minimal  role  in  culjture  change  when  compare4  to  those  ye  ^have  . 
listed*    Up  to  the*present  day^  it  would  probably  be  correct  to  say 
^  that  no  Jackheader  has  evet^'seen  an  unabridged  copy  of  the<  CaO^<^ian  ^ 
Indian  Act^  and  only  a  handful  have  read  small'.parts  of  %he  ^'office 
,abridgement"*      Through  1979  the  Chief  of  tTiy|  Jack-  -  "  ^: 

he^d  Band^  a^highly  intelligent  and  resourceful  leadeV^  *)iad  a  Fo.urth 
Grade  education* 

r  f 

In.the  195Cr's  C^ada  awakened  to  its  North,  and  the  Native 
po|Astlations^'who  had  live4  there  for  thousands  of  years*became  vjLsible. 
The  urban  connection  *was  accelerated  in  many  ways,  and  some  Native 
, people  began  to  learn  that  they  were  poor*    This  n4w  self-awareness  i 
and  the  feelings  it  aroused  in  the  general  populabr^  led  eventually 


to  the  universal  distribution  of  unearned  money  income^**  mostly  in 
the ^  form  of  Family  Allowance  cheques,  but  also^  thri^ugh  many  fotms  ot\ 
irelfare  and  margina^l  '^training**  programs*    The  ultimate  effect  of 
this  was  to  intensify  depisndency*    Clinical  research  in  the  cross-  ^ 
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cultural  Implications  Ott  this  is  grossly  inadequate*    However,  there 
•^s  substantial,  evidence  that,  while -Ojifwa  are  all  affected  by  this 
dependency 'at  all  Xevels  of  psycho-asocial  experience,  the^exact 
manner  in  which  /J^^y  a^e  affected  diitfer^  drastically  from*  that  en- 
countered in  W!,.^  urban  Western  world*    Basically,  it  is  not  $etf- 
diminishingy^s  it  is  in  the  urban  setting* 

f 

To/^lnearned  m^ey  income 'may  be  added  another  truly  significant 
accuLuir^ional  event  -  roaji  connec^tion*    This,  of  course,  brings 
ins^nt  physical  communication  and  a  standard  series  of  Further 
cfji^ges*    These  latter  include  the  virtually  unresearched  process 

automobile  adoption^  the  expansion  of  telephone  servic^^and 
'the  introduction  of  hydrq-electric  power  -  first  through  generators  '  ' 
and  later  by  direct  line*    Hydro-elebtric  power  brings  refrigeration 
new  foriDS^of  heating         lighting,  and,  finally  the  electronic  com- 
munications that  include  televisi6n*y  ' 

In  some  baulteaux  reserves,,  i^ertain  families  very  early  availed 

themsBlves  of  wind  generators  and  the  massive  battery  packs  which 

permitted  commercial  tradio  reception*  ,  These,  however,  were  rare* 

r    The  precedent  for  the%e  was^'set  by  resident  tjeachers  and  mission- 

aries*    The  awkward/battery^  rigs  became  ob'^sotete,  at  least  for 

pt^rposes  of  radio-reception,  when  transistor  sets  becai^e  universal  \ 

im-the  early  I9b0's*  ~No  Saulteaux.'families  at  Jacknead  are  knoWri  fo. 

have  Kad  th»6e  generators,  and  the  penetration  of  a  road  to  Ohe  reserve 
1  * 

in  1959  brought^a  generator  for  the  day  school*^  Transistors  soon  ar- ' 

rived,  also  because  ot^the  road*^  in  ^969,  community  generators  were 

introduced*    Thus,  within  a  decade  at  Jackhead,  the  ro^d  brought 

"hydro-electric  power,  gas-powered  lan<i  vehicles,  radios,  television, 

'  *  1 

and  an  unlimite<t  suppl^  of^'alcohol. 
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Figure ^ I 


Top:  "Kotewatiti**  (On  right),  descendant  of  the 

'        ^  ^  famous  Jackhead  'Shaman,  George  Traverse* 

Bottom:   '  Heart  ot  the  Jackhead  community,  a  view  to 
the  West  from  the' fishing  station  dock. 
First  log  school,  and  Anglican  Church  in 
>  bdcktrround*  ^ 
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Pteure  2  '  '  d 

\ 

V 

Main  Street  of  Fisher  Branch,  nearest  **blg**  towo  to^ 
Jackhead*    Population  about  900* 

Figure  3  - 

Television  repair  sho^  in  Fisher  Branch*  This  ffe  the 
closest  shop^to  Jackhead*  ^ 

Figure  4  y 

Main  Screet  of  Hodgson,  a  very  small  town  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  Jac(ichead*    It  feas  the  nearest  alcohol 
supply* 

Figure  5' 

The- Hodgson  Legion,  nearest  pub  to  Jackh^ad* 
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Figure  6^ 


ConiMnecf  store  and  dwelling  *at  Jackhead*  Note^all 
antenna*  mast «  ^ 


spruce  ^ 


Figure  7  " 

P.entecostal 'Chapel,  Jickhead. 
Figure  8  * 


reserve, 

\  ■ 
Figure  9 


Relijgious  sign  pttt  up       Pent'ecostals  on  the  Mckhead 


Nursing  station  and  dweiUngs  at  Jackhead..  NotJ  television 
antennaef  and  vandjiUsm  on'buildin^  a.t  right.  ' 
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FiRure  10      ^  '        '  */    '  , 

Jackhead  band  office* 
Figure  11 

GeneraHng  plant,  Jackhead*   ^    ^  *  ^ 
Figure  12  ■ 

*         ■  ■  ,  * 

The  Jackhead  fishing  scacion*  ^  ' 

t  .       "  ^ 

Figure  13  ■  ^  ! 

Figlidrnian  returning  tq  .^cacion  from ^Lake  Winnipeg*  ^ 


r 
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Flfture  14 


F^^ermait^ unloading  his  catcK  at  the  station  dock,  Jaclchead. 
Flteure  15.  ^  .  / 

T^'^^^  ■  ■  ^  ^ 

JackheVd  boy  taking  home  two.  large  ^whlt^Clsh  -frbm  his 
fathef^s  catchy  ^  -       -  -  ^ 


'Figure  .16  J" 

Forestry  cabin  burned  to ^  the  ground,  mld-^^lfttet  l97A, 
while. unoccupied*    Arson  was  suspected* 

Figure  17  *     :  ' 

Vandalism  at  a  Jaokhead  area  pulp  cuttlnjg^canip*  . 
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Flfture  la  ■  . 

Vandalism  at  Jackhead  at^a  pulp  cutting  catnj>*  Interior 
of  railroad  car  used  a s  ^  cabin*  . 

/  i  ■ 

Figure  19  4  •  /  , 
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gllcan  Church>  Jac-khead*  All  windows  have  bf en  ^tnitpktn 
by  vandals>  and  electrical  connection's  rlppfd  vut* 

Figure  20  - 

Microwave  tower  at  Jackhead  reserve*   ^  ^ 


.^Figure  21  * 
 T 

Children  at  Jackhead*  Older  sisters  often  took  after  chel 
young  ^rojihers*  * 
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Vandalized  reserve  slgp^  prior  to  1977h 


Figure  23  ^  ^ 

New  Jackhead  sign,  1977*    Briefly,  In  August  1978,  the 
sign  was  propped  ^cpinst  a  tree  at  the  ^esgcaa  line  on 
the  west  side  of  tne  reserve*    It  had  been  sHvaged  from 
appoint  across  the/ road  where  It  had  been  thrown  several 
months  before*    The*  sign  reads  "Jackhead  Reserve,  Pop*34l, 
No  Alcohol  Allowed,  Reserve.    When  this  sign 'was  fltst 
'Vandalized  In  1977,  the  sign' Was  propped  behind  a  ^ree  so 
as  to  read  '^Alcohol  AUowed^^    In  S^tember  1978^ 

sign  completely  disappeared. 

* 

FlKure.2A  .1 

Ua^rs  In  the  ditch  along  the  Jackhead  road^are  a  common 
sight.    This  one  was  lett  for  about  a  week,  and  experienced 
severe  vandalism. 

Figure  25 

A  family  participating  Ip  the  Video-tape  study  at  Jackhead, 
X978.    Playe'r  is  on  challr  lit  ce,nter.    Field  researcher, 
C.  Hanks,  is  seated  on  co^^^h^-air^ right.    Boy  on  left  is  ex-^ 
amlnlng  ^polarlod  views  of  ^'Edge  of  Night**  episode^  These 
were  us^d  in. interview  which  followed  twenty^two  minute  tape 
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Television  as  the  Jackheaders  See  It  ■  •  *  - 

It  is  Into  a  social  environment  still  greatly  cpnditioned  by 
supernaturallsm  that  electronic  media  penetrate  Jaclcheao*    Prior  tb 
road  connection,  experience  with  these  media  vas  iir  the  form  or 
first,  battery-opetated  tube  radios,  and  later  the  cheap-'Snd 
"popular  transistor*    Those  persons  going  out  tA-^fospitaJs,  gchools, 
or  to  visit-  relatives  (o;^  even  spendipg-^lflme  in  jail)  saw  tele-" 
vision  in  the  cities,  taking  back^their  ojbservations  o^it  to  ' 
Jackhead*    Movies  nSfere  brought  to  the  community  by  mis^5naries, 
teachers,  and  by  government  officials  like  fisheries  repr-esentatives 
and  game  wardens*    7his  formed  the  mosc  inSnedia^  precedent  for  tele- 
vision^  and  conflicting  elem^ts  in  dramajtic  movies  (reportedly 
brought  in  by  church  people)  were  already!  beiftg  identified*  Mostly, 
this  centered  upon  sexuality,  but  violencfe  is  also  mentioned* 


Television  transmission  readied  the  packhead  Reserve  l,n^  l970 
via  a  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  relay  station  at  Fishfer 
Branch*    The  .acquisition  of  televisj^on  sets  at  Jackhead  commenced 


immediately ^upon  the  installation  of  the 


first  diesei  ^nerator  in 


1969*    In  the  ensuing  decade,  five  more  generator  units  were 
added,  and  th^total  was  then  replacj&d  byj  one  very  '  large  unit* 
This  latter  Installation  also  serves  a  mi|cro*wave  tower  located  ' 
just  south  of  tne  reserve*    The -iiydro'e^ejctric  plant  Is  described 
as  costj^y  to  operate,  but  the  pi^vis^on- of  ^  direct  line  has  not 
yet  beea  elec^t^d  as  the  economr&^Course*    At  the  time  o^  this  writing 
only  two  of  the  twenty-nine  homes  at  Jackhead^o  not  have  television 
sets*    One  of  these' coiisists  of  an  ^IcJerLy^oroan  who  is  blind,  and 
the  other  is  a  strong  traditionalist  family*  *  ^ 

A5^it!  the  adoption  of  other     technological  items,  the  process  ' 
of  television  integration  includes  many  elements, oT  experiment- 
ation..   Failures-,  by  necessity,  must  characterize  this  experience 
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else  one  cannot  know  "accidental  succeas"  from  the  real  thing. 

As  had  been  the  case  with  cars,^the  tirst  televisions  were  second- 


handi  all  bought'.in  Fisher  Branch,  the  largest  nearby  town  to  ftlv^ 

television  store  and  repair  shop  (Figures  2  &  3)*    It  soon  became 
apparent  that  used  televisions  were  a  problem*  *  They  lasted  only  a 
short  while  at  home,  especially  following  the  seventy-five  mil'e 
trip  in  th«  trunk  of  a  car,  the  springs  and  shock  absorbers  of  which 
might  not  be  adequate*    Forty  miles  of  the  trip,  moreover,  were  (and 
^  are)  of  a  very  rough  nature*  /At  times,  the  used  televisions  did  not 
function/at  all  when  they  reached  the  reserve*    There  were,  of 
course,  no:-.waC3:^nti^3  on  these,  and  some  families  experienced  several 
failures  without  recourse.    Warnings  are  expressed  on  some  occasions, 
and  instructions  on  maintenance  were  also  given*    Eventually,^  most 
families  mam  efforts  to  acquire  brand  -new  sets,  and  more  than  halt 
of  the  Jackhead  families  have  had  more  than  one  net?  television  set. 
The  problems^associated  with  jolting  in  transportation  are  present 
for  new  sets  as  well  as  irwed  one's ,^  and  more  than  one  new  set  has 
failed  to  function  upon  arrival'  at  the  reserve*    It  is  known  that, 
,in  at  least  one  cas$,  the  warranty  was  not  honoured,  because  the 
^seller  fe'lt  that  due  care. in  transport  was  not  provided*  Knowing 
the  road,  and  the  general  condition  of  cars,  it  is  a  wonder  that^ 
more  sets^  do  not^  experience  difficulty*    The  cos&  of  repairs  is        ,  ^ 
cited  as  "the  reason  for  the  frequent  discard  of  non-working  sets* 
As  in  other  communities  of  this  general'  study,  the  .cost  factor  seems 
less' than' an'  adequate  explanation  for  the  frequency  of  discard, 
especially  since  replacements  are  normally  new* 

The  period  of  experimentation,  as  it  pertains  to  the'hardware 
dimension,  is^greatly  complicated  (as  it  always  is)  by  the  indig-^ 
'  §nous  cognates  of  behaviour*    The  relativistic"  stance  expressed 


in  chapter's  1-"S   applies  to  the  m&teyial,^as  well  as  to  the>i\on- 
^material  world*    Ip/the  case  of  material  integrations,  one *must 
review  Algonkian  "materiality"  in  order  *o  understand  the  problems 
of  television_install*ation  and  maintenance*'  While^it  m^y  seem  too 


.  ■    ^        •      t  ^ 

remote  In  ^e  modern  contexPy  the  ldke**forest  adaptation  of 

Algonklan  hunters  forms  the  continuing  basis  f or- so^e  Identity 

maintenance  and  a  gre^t  deal  of  the  Intercultural  stress,  whether  * 

ln*the  materlal^or  non^materlal  spheres*.   TBls  J)|tslc  adaptation^ 

forming  over  thousands  of  ^ears,  evdlved  psychological  and^phllo-* 

sophlc  qualities  pcrrfact-ly  balanced  to  pe«»i:^,  within  a  unique 

system  of  Interdependeh^  functions;  the  maintenance  of  Algonklan 

culture  -  Itself  the  overa.U  means  of  environmental  adjustment* 

Fundamental  to  t;^l3'system  was^  (and  to  some  extent  still  Is)  a 

pragmatism  of  unparallelled  dimensions^    The  entire  material  unl-* 

verse  existed  as  a  complex  of  resources  readily  exploitable  by* all* 

'A  few  uncomplicated  rules  of  supernatural  governance  served  to 

check  excesses^  but  the  overall  design  was  predicated  upon  Indlr 

yldual  resourcefulness  and »  In  the|  Man^Kature  equation^  Immediacy*  * 

Pi^oper  Ojlbwa  enculturatlon  ^tid  s<^clallzatlon  yielded  a  person 

capabTe  of  meeting  any  exigency/ id  a  mobile  and  variable  environ-  ) 

nbnt*.  Exploitation^  the  es§.ence  of  environmental  (and  thus  material) 

behaviour  Vas  diTrSvcharacterlzpd  by  unique  events*    Continuity  and 

genejrallzatlon  wouSd  In  this  ^ystem  be  dangerous  Impediments*-  * 

Fixity^  brought  on  by  such  a'ratlonale^  would  serve    ultimately  to 

* 

prevent ^he  free  execution  o^  attful  acts  as  unique  responses  to 
human  need  and  to  the,  const^ntiy  chanjglng  material  unl^^se*      ^  \ 

Translation  of  the  phllo^oplilc  Into  the  problems  of  malntenanp^'^ 
quite  dlrectVy  Involves  the  lack  of  continuity*    A  graphic  example 
may  be  gl^en  In  the  case  x)f /an  elcferly  Informant's  construction  of 
a  birch  baxk  drinking  cup  while  on  a  trip  in  t1i6  bush*    The  old  man 


needed  a  cup*    He  drew- his/knife 


and  cut  a  piece  of  bark  from  a 


nearby  tree*    He  then  deftly  foldecNlt  into  the  shape  of  a  *sroall 

box*    Re  .broke  a  small  branch  fitmithe  same  6f|.e»  broke  it  Intp  two 

short  pieces^  the  ends  of  i^ich  he  then  ^It  a  short  way  w£th  his  ■ 

knife^    These  he  then  placed  at  the  opposite  upper  ends  of  the  b6x« 

V        ■  /  ^   ^  ,  '    .     '  -  *     ^  * 

in  the  fashion  of'clothes  pins*    The  whole  operation  took  less  than 

one  mlhute*    The  drlnkUig  cup^  which  wns  con^letely  watertight  and 

held  about  a  quart,  yaf  promptly  discarded  after  we  had  our* lunch* 

■■  .200 
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It  would  have  been  dysfunctional  to  keep  the  cup,  ,to  carry  It  with  us 
In  the  bush*    It  would  have  been  cumbersome,  awkward,  and  could  very 
,.well  have  Interfered  with  gun  handling*    Conceivably^  we  might  have  ^ 
missed  a  shot  by  carrying  It  along*    The  Western  mo<ie  in  tnateriality 
is  ac'qulsltlve,  value^^oriented,  and  features  maintenance*    How>  it 
becmnes  easier 'to  explain  the  difficulty  that  i^J^nki^ns  often  have 
with 'concepts  of  maintenance  -  the  derelict^ractors  and  farm,  ^    ^  ** 
machinery,  fa^llures  In  animal  husbandry,  great  reluctance  ^  regular- 
ize      in  school  or  work  routines*    Thousands  of  years  of  process 
have  created  an  Internal  balance  in  thought,  belief,,  and  action 
which  does*not  submit  easily  to  exteijhal  pressures*    And,  even  if 
one  facet  of  it  at  times  doe's,  it  does  not  do  so^at  all  times,  and 
the  other  facets  may  not  submit -at  all* 

The  experimentation^ pttase  of  television  adoption  undoubtedly 
found  many  cases  of  conflict  between  indigenous  thought  and  the 
'^nfeed*'  for  maintenance*    While  the  cost  of  this  may  be  seen  as 
entirely  economic,  witb  the  dozens  of'  unnecessary  television 
purchases,  the  .retention  of  Algonklan  logic  has  a  subconscious 
v^lue*    If  it  did  not,, the  overall  pragmatism  of  that  logic. itself 
would  form  the  immediate  basljs  of  practical^  decisions *^  Clearly,  it 
dl|()^ot  *    The  Algonklan  IdlomN/as  being  maintained*  *  t> 

Within  four  yea^  of  the  provision  of  continuousiA^l^ctrlcaL 

*  \ 
power,  all  but  three  Jackhead  homes  had  act^uired  a  television  set . .  . 

Some  had  gotten  as  many^  as  four  sets  during  this  period*    Kot  >  V 

having  the  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  instruction  booklets 

for.n^  sets,  an^  having  even  less  6f  an  understanding  of^  used  ones, 

numerous '  f$rob  lems  of 'simple,  adjustment  drose*  .On  some  pccasions,  a 

set  went  unused  for  months  J)ecause  the  available  controls  for  vertical 

hold,'  horizontal  Hold,  contrast  and  brightness  were  not  correctly 

manipulated*    Sojne  persons,  knowing  th^t  ^the  programs  were  coming 

*  *  ^  ^ 

frOm  Winnipeg,  oriented  their  antennae  toward  Winnipeg  one  hundred 

'  *,  . 

anti  ninety  miles  awayV  and  not  toward  the  powerful  relay  statioi^  at 

Fisher  Branch  only  sixty-eifeht  miles  away*    The  cor;:ect  ^alignment 
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of  the  antfinna  Itself  was  sgmetlmes  not  understood,  and,  while 

thi^  directional  orientation  was  correbt,  the  antejina  would  be 

aligned  backwards  with  Che  *'r^elvlng  end'*  toward  the- North «  It 

was  .soon  recognized  that^  height  above  ground'^was  an  Important  ^ 

factor  In 'reception,  and  some  enterprising  families  cut  very  long 

spruce  or  jackplne  poles  to  accoii|mo^^e  their  antennae*  These 

served  until,  the  Fisher  Branch  relay  Station  was  aygmented,  and 

now,  with  a  nearby  micro-wave  tower,  antennae  are  obsolete*  ^ 
#.   ^  *  ^  '  . 

In  the  experimental  phase,  a  certain  lore  develops  around 

television  as  it  does  for  any  major  IntegratTon*    One  man,  for 

example,  expressed  %he  strong  belief  that  the  reason^hls  set  was 

not  functioning  well  was  because  his  set^  was  small  and  he  had  a 

.very  large  antenna*    He  traded  his  new  small  set  for  a  large  old 
set  and  pointed ''oui:  the  glreat  Improvement  In  reception  this  had  made. 
It  Is  a  , fact  that  It  did  Vork  well,  and  to  the  pragmatic  rationale 
of  the  Saulteaux  this  Is  proof.    This  process  entailed  all  the 
rudiments  of  science*    It  was  entirely  logical,  startlng*w#tl5  the 
probl'iem,  examining 'afl  facts  pertaining  to  it',  setting  up  an  hypo* 
theslgf,  conducting  an  experiment  to  test  the    hypothesis,  and  stating 
a  conclusion*    Unancunibered  by  the  trappings  ^f  electronic  sophl^ry 

.this  Is  only  one  &lny  Insight  Into  a  vast  body  of . problem-solving  as 
related  to  television'  Integration* 

While  psychosocial  factors  In  Saulteaux  life  will  be  handled 

In  some  detail  later.  It  Is  necessary  to  mention  here  one  element 

* 

of  this  subject  as  It  pertains  to  electronic  hardware*,  Saulteaux 

child-rearing  Is  characterized  by  great  permissiveness  and  indulge 

ence^^  This  Is  felt  by  authorities  to  enhance.  Independenpe  and  self-* 

*  -  ^ 

reliance  lathe  traditional  hunting  cuUure*    The  pattern  persists^ 

despite  many  changed' in  the ''cu Iture ,  and  would  form  support  for  those 

theorists  who  believe  that  the  less  ta'nglble  aspects  of  culture  are. 

In  fa^t,' the  most  tenacious  historically*    At  any  fate,  children  in 
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the  Saulte^aux  families  at  Jackhead  are  rarely  punished,  and  . 

their  actioQS  are  not  restricted*    They  receive  all  the  material 
* 

advantages  that  their  pHcents  ($nd  grandparents)  can  provide 
them*    How  th^s  Indulgence  ^becomes  translated  Into  problems  with 
electronic  liardware  Is  through  the  unrestrlctlve  manlpulatljon  of 
setSj  both  through  extensive  use  and  adjustment*    the  cultural 
rationalizations  fpr  this  Indulgence,  which  basically  have! super- 
natural  connotations,  prevent  aSults  from  harshly  restraining 
the  children  from  turning  sets  on  and  off  and  playing  wlthj  the- 
various  controls*    While  this  has  undoubtedly  had  an  effect 

upon  the  functioning  of  television  sets' at  Jackhead,  elsewhere 

'      *    '     ■  r  ■ 

Its  most  dicamatlc  Influence  has  been  In  connectlon^wlth  tlip  use 
of  telephones*    Receivers  are*llfted  off  their 'hooks,  played 
with,  and  left  dangling  -  sometimes  for  hours*    Those  capable  of 

"* dialling  sometimes  get  long-  dlstancet numbers,  agaln^  leaving  re- 
celvers  off  after  the  connection  Is  made^   ^^e^e  problemsj',  of 
course,  tnust  be  worked  out  by  the  people  themselves*    Th€|  values 
which  lie  behind  the  conflicting  be|^^our  are  Identity-Sustaining, 
and  to  relinquish  them  In  favour  of  adopting  externally  Inspired 
ma^erl^l  traits  becomes  a  threatening  and  stressful  contradiction* 
In  societies  with  auy  reasonable  ^degYee  of  Integrity,  the  abanldon- 

'1nient^>/^such  fundamenta'lc  values  apd  processes  Is  not  possible* 
&4j{iplex  accommodations  are  necessary*  \^ 

INITIAL  ATTITUDES  TOWAfiD  TELEVISION  *  " 
It  Is,  of  course,  extremely  difficult  to  elicit  fully  ac-  ' 
ceptable  da£a  on  events  occurring  nearly  a  decade  ago*  {During  L974 
an(K4^975,  many  non-dlrectlve  Iptet^vlews.  were  conducted  In  ^Ich 
some  leverage  on  early  teleyl^slon  experience  was  obtali|ed*  For 
the  most  part',  this  can  be  ^nerallz^  lnto*(a)  exaltations,  and 
^(b)-    accommodation*    The  "hardware"  dimension  of  acconmi^d^tlon  has 
already  been  dealt  with*  -  In^th^  case,  a$  In  the  overall  deTslgn  of 
the  .pro^ject  J  we  are  coficerned  to  develop  Ipslg^its  Into  the  psycho-* 
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logical,  philosophic,  and  sociological  elements  of  acconimodation* 
But,  first,  we  must  consider  expectation*  *  '  ^ 

In  hindsight  ,^  almost  everyone  .says  that  they  j^tad  expected 
television  to'Aave^been  a  positive  influence*    While  it  would  pro- 
vide news,  sporting  events,  and  entertainment  (in  that  order),yClie 
most  significant  expectation  was  as  a  diversion  to  offset  de^fln-  ' 
quency*    This,  of  course,  has  been  practically  a  universal  ex* 
pe^tatipn  among  Native  groups  (including  Inuit)  scheduled' to  re- 
ceive television  signals*    In  all  likelihood,  however,  ^^delinquency*' 
in  1969  ^t  Jackhead  would  not  have  been  as  Serious  a  matter  as^it 
was  in  larger,  more  exposed  reserves*  ^There  is  the  chance  that  | 
Jackheaders  using  this  as  a  generality  about  expecn||ion  would,  at 
least  in  part,  be  following  a  minor  convention  on  the  subject} 
heavily  invested  with  the'  strength  of  .long  family  conversations 
on  a  topic  of  great  historical*importanc^*    A  few  responses  do- 
seem  especially  supportable*  ^  One ,  for  example,'  is  the  ca^e  of  ^a 
man  with  four  daughters.    He  hSd  tjiought  that  television  would' 
^  *'keep  the  girls  at  home  nigbtrs^^  ^Very  few  could  offer  suth  a 
specific  case,  and  the* overvieV  on  social  control  becomes  too*.  - 
grossly  geqeral,  ih  the  tight  of  many  post^television  years,  to 
convey  empiirical  weight*  *  _> 

This  returns  u5^Tlr-*4>e^Algonkian.  idiom,  and  indeed  the  whole 

process  9f  cultural  integrations  from'  an.  applied  anthropological 

$*tance*    Tbei;e  is,  on  the  cultural  border,  a  suprem^  degree  of 

objectivity  .when  it  comes  .to  innovation*    Few  Native  societies 

reject,  out  of  rigid  traditionalism,  all  impingements  into  their 

*     .  ^  ^  ■  .  *■ 

--collective  experience*'  After  all:,  it  is  often  ^een  that  traditional 

values  may  be  sustained  and  advanced  by  such'  innovations*  What 

is  seen  oh  television  can  sometimes  help  to  defeiKl  ideiytity  on  an 

*objective^  ^conscioi^,'  plane*  >  A  'Jackhead^  informant'  seeing  f^ine 

conditions  ;in  a  distant  land  reiAarked;  *^Their  living  is- somehow  ^ 
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different  and  makes  us  grateful  for  whatever  we  have"*  .Couple 
this  thought  with  the  remarkable  pragmatism  of  Al^nkians  (and 
many  other  North  Merican  cultures)  and  one  begins  to  see  a  - 
phase  of  almost  ^'academi^*'  interest  in  the  process  of  integration, 
It  is  a  period  of  severe  scrutiny,  of  testing  the-addition  'for 
its  potential  benefits,  a^d  its  potential  dangers* 

Three  years  after  ^he  advent  of  television  at  Jackhead,  a 
clear  selective  dimension-had  become  expressed  in  its  use*.  In- 
itiaUy,  sets  were  turned  on  (by  anyone)  yhen  programs  of  the  day 
started,  and  left  on  unti^l  the 'last  family  member  went  to  bed, 
Children  had  continuous 'access  to  all  programs  when  at  home,  and  ^ 
adults,  in  their  initial;  fascination,  also  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  watching*    As  time  went  by,  people  became  aware  o^  t1ie 
various  costs  of  this  preoccupation,  both  economi<;^and  human* 
Television  i^se  is  tj^w  often  ohar^acterized  by  a  strong  element' 
of  discrimination*  ^  ^  .»  ^ 

A  "human  cost"  soOn  apprehended       Jackhead  families  was 
the  appa^rent  iriflruence  television'  had  upon  the  behaviour"  of 
small  children*    Wiethex,  objectively  demonst^rated"oKjiot ,  many 
adults  at:  Jackhead  e^i^ressed^tbe  view  that'  violence  in*both 

r  f  *,        ^        .  « 

cartoons  and  drastic  prbgrams' soon  affected  the  nature  of  play 
^ong  youngsters*    They  began  hitting.one  another  and  generally^ 
employing  hostile -tactics  in  play  situations*    For  som^  families 

It  *  r 

this, process  is  said  to  have. already  been  set  in  motion  by  movies 
brought,  in  by  missionaries  and  Government  people.  Parents  became 
apprehensive  about  this,  contraatiilig  such  behaviour  with  the 

ommon  non-aggressive  themes  which  had  previously  dominat€>,d 
Ojibwa  child  play*    Intetview  dat^  strongly . sOggests  that  this 
conclusion  was  reached  quickly  by  many;  if^'^not  all,  television- 
"^u^i^g  famil{es  in  ^he  initial  period  of  use*  ^  It  is  fundamentally 
cojisi*stent  Vlth  out  general  knowledge  of  Ojibwa  personality  and 
patterns  of  child  play  <Hi-iger  L951,  Hallowell  1955:  125,  172, 

*  ^ 

^    One  of  the  mqst  critical  aspects  od  this  change  in  the  Specific 
behaviour  of  play  interaction  between  children  -is  the  use  of  ^ 
weapons*  /  '  '  .       ^  * 


2.18 

2()'J,  277,  291  ,  3A5,  Densmote  1929)  48-59,  Landes  1938:  2-A,  ^ 
1966:  121-123.,  Parker  I960:  617,  Hamer  1969:  pO-232,  238-23^).  ■ 

'  'Selectivity,  h'owever,  could, not  be  Implemented  without  con- 
fllct  In  another  area  of  customary  social  behaviour*    As  mentioned 
earlier,  child  cal:e  among  the  Ojlbva,  as  among  ^nost  hunting 
societies  of  highly  Indlvrduallstlc  tradition*  is  profoundly 
permissive*    Thus  to  ^Impose  "protective  restrictions**  upon  a 
child  opened  up  a  raw  cleavage  betweea  an  Increasing  a^cultur^ 
atlonal  riee(^»  and  the  conservation  of  an  extremely  deep-^rod^^d 
principle  with  untold  social  aiid  psychological  ramifications* 
It  may  be  some  measure  of  Jabkhead  acculturation  that  television 
u^e  did  become  Selective,  both  from  the  standpoint  that  sufficient 
Integrity  mad^  decision  possible »  at^d  that  a  wider  and  wider 
social  awareness  created  the  potential  for  basic  changes  without' 
risk*    Many  years  of  formal  Canadian  education  In  reserve  (Jay  * 
schools, ^andrroad  exposure  to  the  cities  since  1958  had  undoubt- 
edly prepared  the  way*    The  power  of  the  Pentecostal  church, 
jwlth  Its  many  prohibitions,  very  probably  played  a  strong  role 
In  this  pr^paratlotiftas  well*    A  problem  for  which  no  data  Is  as 
yet  ^val^able  Is  the  acute  differentiation  of  male^^^eiAafe  Identi* 
flcatloo^f^  traditional  Saulteaux  psycho^soclal  development  '  - 
(Parker  I960:  617,  Landes  1966*  121  >  1938:  3-5,  Hallowell,  1955: 
288t.305,  Hame^  1969:  220-226,  Barry,  Bacon  and  Child  1957)* 

FotNthe  Jackhed*ders,  all  thM  raises  a,  very  complex  set  of 
questions,  sltice  It  Is  trjue  that  resistance  to  television  was 
(and  Is)  certainly  cefitCred  among  the  most  traditional  persons 
and  families*    ''Traditional'*  thought  and  behaviour  at  Jackhe^d, 
however,  has  been  perpetuated  by  Innovation*  Christianizing  In** 
fluences  up'to  about  thirty  years  ago,  other  than  forcing  young 
people  Into  the. residential  school  sys^m,  had  little  effect  upon 
basic  ^aulteaux  culture*  '  X^the  Immediate  post-war  years,,  however 
fiindamentallst  missionaries  begiin  to  arrive  In  the  Sub-Arctic,  and 
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it  was  not  too  long, before  ^*Penteco&tal">  **Apostolic">  and  other 

variations  of  '^charismatic  renewal"  (McDonnell  1976)  became  a 

* 

profound  threat  to  thfi  continuity  of  the  originally  establvlshed 

\ 

large  denominaMonal  churches*    Pentecostal  has  become  an^lm* 
portant  force  in  Jackhead  -society^  an  influence  brought  on  by* 
the  fact  that  the  rel'ated  Fairford»  Lake-5t *-Martin«  Pequis> 
and  Fisher  RiVer  reserves  in  the  Manitoba  Interlake  have  come  > 
through  thes^  three  decades^  to  form  a  powerf^^jl  centre  for  this 
sect*    Thousands  of  Native  people  come  £roni  g^^at  distances  to 
attend  the  summer  gatherings  at  Fairford*  Jent( meetings  at 
Koo$tatak  (Fisher  River  Reserves)  attract  many  twice  a  week 
from  Jackhead  sixty  miles  away  by  rough  rdad*    The  process  ap- 
pears to  precisely-  confiT^  ttie  findings  ot  Hippler  (I973t  1538- 
1539)  who  observed  fundamentalism  among  Athabascans  to  provide  v 
a  defense  against  aggressive  and  disruptive  biehaviour>  as  brought  - 
about  by  the  breakdown  of  traditional  controls  through  accultur- 
.ation*  ^  .  \ 

There  is  a  significant  relationship  between  this  fundamental- 
.ism  at  Jackhead  ahd  some  dej:ails  of  television  adoption"*  Pente- 
costals  abstain  from  ^Icohol^  Jiobacco^'  dancings  fiddling  (guitar 
playing  is  all  rigbt)»  gamblings  and  movies*  The  last-^named 
abstenlkion  undoubtedly  caused  extensive  deliberation  and  rational- 
ization .ugon  the  introduction  of  televlsi^on*    Movies  in  school  > -or 
'  even  official  government  training  and  information  films>  had  not 

been  accepted*    At  present  the  natxire  "and  extent  of  these  deliber*' 

IP 

ations  and  rationalizations  are  not  known;    There^  is  data  only  on 
the  cui^ent -^^tuation* -  Apparently  all  Pen^ecos^als  have  accepted 
^etevi$ion7ffat  letf^  the  most -traditional  and  conservative 
families  haye  sefa  and  us6  them*    However^  there  is  a  .very  sharp 
and^  anxious  separation  in  views  about  the  movies  shown  on  tele-* 
-^^sion*    The  elilers  hold  strictly  to  the  rule  of  no  movies^  whil^e 
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accepting  television  itself*    The  younger  generation  ^20  -  4o) 
Is  pondering  this  problem*  and»  Is  In  the  main  accepting  tele/" 
vision  movies^    In  this  age  groups  there  ls»  however*  strong 

V 

selectivity  upon  content*  Sexuality  In  these  fllms»  for  example* 
often  causes  rejection* 

^        The  sharpness  of  the  division  between  .^heelders  and  the 
^younger  generation  Is  brought  out  in  an  example**  An^lderly 
couple  of  the  Pentecostal  faith  have  a  television  and  watch  it 
frequently*    They  watch  the  late  CBC  Hews  at  11:00  p*m* »  and 
then'tuiii^off  the  set  because  (he  next  program  is*  the  late  movie, 
A  daughter  visited  on  a  weekend*  and  decided  to  watch  the  late 
movies  on  Saturdays  tilght *    The  old  people  retired  after  the 
news>  and  the  Jaughter  watched  movies  until  3:00  ^^m*    This  In^ 
clden't  was  related  to  the  writer  by  the  old  couple  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  illustrating  the  situation* 

There  are  very  clear  sociological  reasons  for  the 'success  - 
of  Pentecostal*    These  reasons  are  based  upon  uniquely  ethno^ 
logical  factors*    tt  was  because  o£  this  ethnological  alignment 
that  we  sought  to  identify  the  traditional  faction  «t' Jackhead 
through  PenteQostal  affiliation  and  experience*    It  is  Injportant 
to  understand  this  alignment*  and  to  do  so  one  must  examine 
certain  elements  of  the  traditional  Ojibwa  religion  (HallowelJ 
I94i,  Landes-1968)* 


The  most;  Important  aspects  of  traditional  Saulteaux  re^ 
Ilglon  to  which  Pentecostal  (and  other  charismatic  sects)  dl^ 


^    It  remains  to  be  deen  how  this  restriction  will  affect  the  viewing 
.of  soap  operas  whli:h  show  markedly  increasing  sexuality  in  I9dO* 
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r^c'tly  relates  is  the  vision  quest*  This  was  not  unique  to  Saul-^ 
teaux,  but  was  virtually  universal  for  North  American  Indians 
(Benedict  1923)^    For  the  Saulteaux  It  featured  a  four*day  period 
of  fasting  for  the  adolescent  boy*    During  this  fast,  which  took 
place  In*  an  Isolated  bud^h  location,  the  neophyte  concentrated 
upon  the.  visitation  of  a|  guardian  spirit,  normally  In  the  form-^f 
an  animal  or  bird*      At  isonie  point  during  the  fast,  a  low,  distant 

sound  would  alert  the  Initiate  that  his  guardian  spirit  would  appear* 

*  /  >  ■ 

The  sound  would  Increase  .In  volume,  until,  suddenly,  he  would  be  con* 

fronted  by  the  supernatural  figure*    The  ^ound  would  reach  a  cres* 
cendo  upon'the  full  visibility  of  the  spirit,  a  fact  noted  by 
Davidson  (1980:81)  In  her  comparison  between  Ojlbwa  ethnomuslc-^ 
ology^and  J^^head  addiction  to  television  **soap  operas***  The 
spirit  guardian  might  admonish  the  youngster  about  certain  taboos, 
and  might  order  the,  repetition  of  certain  rituals  for  the  boy*s 
success  In  life.    It  was  an  absolutely  abrupt,  life-changing 
Incident.    The  boy  became  a  self-feflarit  man,  now  equipped  with'^th^ 
power  necessary,  to  lead  a  successful  adult  life*  ^Ithout  this  In- 
cident, he  could  not*   ^Pentecostal  revelation  Is  almoin  Identical 
to  this*  .  A  *'slg,n"  Is  given  to  the  person  (at  any  point  lo  tlfe)* 
At  this  Instant  he  or  she  knows  that  they  have  received  the  *'power 
of  the  Lord'*,  and  have  become  a  **Chrlstlan**.    They  renounce  their 
past  deficiencies  (alcohol,  adultery,  ^tobacco,  movfes,*card  play- 
Ingf  etc.),  aml_embark  upon  a  completely ^new  life.    Some  of  tlie 
adherents  to  this  faith  feel  Invincible,  as  though  the  *'splrit" 
will  protect  .them  thro^jglu  artything as  long  as  they  follow  the 
biblical  admonitions*    This,  too,  closely  follows  the  traditional 
effects  of  the  vision  quest*    Less  noticeable  (but  not  entirely 
abselit^^n  Pentecostal  are  the  ultimate  contests  of  power  between 
shamans  who  test  the  strength  of  their  guardian  spirits*  These 
^'tests**  i^y  now  be  Imbedded  in  a  complex  sociology  of- reciprocal 

kin  obligations  ahd  familial  rivalries*    Money,  and  "political*' 

1  -  *  - 
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leverage  juay  be  the  prime'  ingredients  in  this  scheme,  and,  \ 
curiously,  sickness  (or  even  death)  may  be  the  end  of  th^  con- 
tests,  just  as  in  the,  traditional  setting*  "To  peer  into  this 
system,  hoewever,  may  require  a  form  of  residential  fieldwork 
an^  dedication  rarely  seen  at  this  time*  -  ' 

PehtecostaU'Of f ers  on«  other  major  attraction  to  ethnic 
alignment  in  the  integrational  process*    Leaders  of  Pentecostal 
.  are  Native,  and  the  services  are  conducted  in  the  Native  language 
within  the  Native  community*    With  the  battery  of 'abstentions 
from,  in*tluences"  viewetf  as  destructive  bf  Native  culture,  the 
entire  movement  takes  on  a  culturally  refo]:pStive  quality^  just 

'  M  "  "  * 

as  Alcoholics  AnonymOus  did  during  the  1960^s  in  the  Eastern  Lake' 

W 

Winnipeg  region  (Steinbrlng  1971)* 

Thus  a  powerful  combtnation^of  factors  supported  the  in- 
i  tegration  of  Pentecostal  at  Japkhead,  and  has    served  to  make  it 
a/prominent  force  itv^the  social  li^e*    While  the  personal  revel- 
ation linked  it  to  specific  .traditional  behaviour,  the  *'NatiV" 
istic**  diqiension  linked  it  to  gejie rg \  feelings  of  culture  loss, 
not  themselves  governed  by  clear-^cut  e^lements  of  aboriginal 


society*   ^Tlirs  jnew  view  of,  dhe.  pomblnatlonc^  of  major  factors  in 
the  adoption  of  Pentecostal  will  add  greatly  to  our  assessment 
of  television  adoption  along  a  more  truly  '^aboriginal**  plane* 
While  most  of  t})e  explicit  rejection  or  resistance  to  television 
can  be  connected  to  ^'traditionals*|  wlfo  have  adopte^^  Pentecostal, 
this  by  no  means  if^plies  that  they  are  the  only  "traditionaljsl^ 
at  Jackhead,  or*even  that  they  are,  in  fact,  biost  perfectly  repre- 
sentative of't*he  traditional  values  Of  the  culture  there*  Wh^t 
^Tiow  seems  to  be  the  case  is  ^hat^these  ma^  extr^e  fringe 

group,  with' rigid  perspectives  not  even  in  keeping  with  the 
actual  flexibility  of  '^traditional  Algonkla*  rationale***  Thi^' 
rationale;  in  fact,  is  highly  adaptive*    I(  promoted -9  pragmatism 


eri^cans,  ^nd  allowed  for  great' 

of  ^cultural  resilience*  It 

wa^  this  f  lex^ibillty  that  permj^te^  the  ^option  of  Pentecostal 

in  the  first  place,  atfi  so  far  as  b^sic  integrity  may  survive 

■  /  '  *  '  '  > 

at  Jackhead,  it  will  permit  cars, -^nd  television,  and,  advanced 

'      I  '  ^ 

fishing  technology,  and  a  whole  lot  else. 


'  'This  renewed  applic^ti/on  of  the  mote  central  core  of 
V**  ^    f  *  *\ 

Algonkif^n  ration^lct  enables;  us  to  Explain. the  otherwise  contra-^ 

t.   ^  *  '  ^  '  * 

dictory  acceptance  of  television  gerferaS^ly  by  197A  (Stfeinb'ririg 

'       V    ^  *  ' 

1975)*    As  our  earlier  reports  indic^ateS,  -resistance  could  be   ,  * 

^      linked  to  those  traditionalists  ^o  "iadopted  Pentecostal*  What 

we  did  not  taHe  full  account  of^atf^hat  time  was  thV  f^ct  that\  * 

television  adoption'  itself  did  not/  in. any         -preclude;  tradition- 

ality*    It^was,  a"^  our  fur  idies  h^v^  shown,  (Hamer,  Steinbring 

et  al^  1975,  Gtahzberg  et  31*^977),  what  wd?lnade  of  it  that  mj^ht 

Jbe  connected*with  the  traditional  ^nd  non-traditional*  Percept-, 

,ions  of  it  as  a  phenomenon  are  also  so  conditioned,  and  thus  we 

get  attempts  to  expldin^  these  pexc^ptl^ons  b]^  some*^  terms  of  an  ^  \^ 

analogy  t<j  f'he  T^^sliaking  teht'^ which  had  similar  functions  in  the 

aborigi^l^al  context* 

views  on  television: 


An  ardent  PenCeconlaP  jman  summarized  hid 

■     1,  ^  .        ■  * 


"In  the  Bible      ^ys  ^wfeHl  see  many^igns  and 
wonders  and  tMs  telev^^lbh  is  one  of  them 
I  can't  say  1  dori/ 1^  Hk^i^b&levisiQii  because  the 
Lord  don't  like  iqx  tis  To^hate  ^anyfcji^ng  but  loVeS 
them,*cause  we'll       JudgfKl^^n  t^Tfljid  by  out   \  . 
Lorjd*    I  can't  jud|e  -^^J^^^.^  f  '^M'^^t^  can"* 


1 


The  wprd  for  tel6vi^ionJ;tf\of ten  th^^^^samd^fc *the  one  us^^^for 
"shaking  t^nt"*  and  tEe  w«ds  for,  shuttli^^^  on  or  off  are 
^equivalent  tcfi/'opening  it,  u|^  o^  ^'cVo^i ng^M"'  -  both  *aborigin- 
ally  used  in  c^trnection  wi th '>h1?  commeti^ei^ij:  or  ending  of 
the  shaking 'tent^ttu^l  or  ^tHe  use..6t^a.  medj^lne  bag -(contain- 


ing|^ower)  * 
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It       di,ffi£ult  to  Sftjt^where  the /'experimental"  phase  of 
, integration  ends  ailO  the  "accommodation"  phase  begins  in  tele-* 
vision  (or  for  that  matter  in  anything  elsel).  Certainly  the 
basic  nature  of  Algonkian  culture  ensures  jthat  the  experimental 
Ije  present,  and,  probably,  of  substantial  ^duration.  ProvisionaT 
acceptance  for  the  purpose  of  this  phase  i|s  taken  for  granted, 
^nd  ther€r  is  as  ^et  no  known  case  of  group]  rejection  following 
it,  as  there  is  for  (he  Inuit .    At  present  it  would  seem  that 
Jackhead  is  well  into  the  ^'accommodation'*  phase  of  television 
adoption. 

'  In  one  or  two  cas&s  within  the  overall  proj'fe^,  certain 

families  or  individuals  have  rejected  tele^^ion  during  the  ex-. 

perimental  phase.    From  the  perspective  suggested  abpve,  this 

beans 'Only  that  the  extreme  cas^s  reflected  by  this  have  not 

been  able  to  apply  the  -traditional  adjustive  capability.  TKey 

have  found  the  conflicts  produced  by  television  so  initially 

stressful  Ithat'they  have  not  been  abl^.to  enter  intQ  the  rnor^ 

Advanced  prt>cess  of  accoinmo4ation.    It  is  in  this  final  ph§se,^ 

in  fact,  that  the  deeper  elenfents  of  Algonkiati  ration'ale  express 
. 

themselves.    9tiat"l?e  must  bear  in  mind  as  we  survey  these  accom- 

*  •  if         ^  * 

modations  is  .that  aboriginal  perceptions,  not  Qrban,  will  apply 

to  both  the  interpretation  and  valuation  of^ television  elements. 

*    -  '  ,     "       \'  ' 

On  several  occasions  attempts  haVe  been  made  at  Jackhead 
to  recover  statistical  data  on  television  preferences  and  othef^ 
related  subjects.    The  only  successful  effort  wals.  in  1974.  Later 
attempts  were  hampered  by  lack  of  funding,  sample  size,  the 
periodic  Addition  of  new  channels  through  a  stronger  ^elay' station 
and  the  erection  of  a*  micro -wave  tower  at  the  edge  of  the  reserve. 
Initially  only  the  government-owned  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpor-^ 
ation  prdVided  service  and  program  selection  was  completely  de- 
pen^dent  upon  it,    Whil,^ the  synch^nic  character  of  1975  C.B^C. 
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programming  greatly  skews  impressl^ons  frdtn  what  might  be^  today> 
witik  three  (flannels  and  virtually  perfect  reception,  .It  does  con- 
tain many  clues  to  the  accept<ance  and' use  of  television  by  the  '  . 
Jackheadersi    It  also  shows  internal  contradictions  consistent  ' 
wlthjthe  accommodation  phase* 

:The  1974~  survey  was  conducted  Wlth^the  assl^tatfice  of  a 
Saul'Leaux  ~Hterviewer J  a  mature  marrledt  wofnan  with  two  children* 
She  Was  born  on  the  reserve,  and  had  completed  Grade  10*  She 


was*^fluent  In  Ettgllsh  and  Sault^aux*    Her  work  was  clotty  super- 
vlsed^jSy. -the  pro ject^'^cJi rector  In^the  field,  and  she  received  formal 
*^Lln ing/f or  the  study  at  Brandon  University*    The  survey  was  under^ 
the  Saulteaux  language  except  in  a  few  cases  in  which 
Eng^lS'h' ^Su-{^'ef erred  by  the  respondent^*  -  Ifhole  families  were  Inter- 

eS  ^OAfar  as  possible;  but  there  was  a  tendency  for  respons^es 
to  be  domlsa^ted  by  females  who  were  more- .frequently  at  home*  It 
must  be  uncerstiWd  that  ^^studles^^  are  at  the  of  f  set  :^n  Imposition 
aggravate^by  their  entlre^ly  Urban  inspiration*    The  compara- 
tively high  levef^-o^  response,  in  tltis  case  is  predicated  upon 
the  expectation  thja<^,  the  **studyV  could  ultimately  l^ad  to  alter- 
ations in  programming,  and  als6  upotr  the  f^ct  tha^  someone  at 
last  was  caring  enough  to  ask  the  peop^^e  what  they  themselves    ^  ^ 
thought  a.bou£^ television* 

'—Preferences  ^and  interpretations  were  pxec^de^  by  social  data 
which  included  names  and  ages  of  adults,  age  and  sex  of  children^ 
church  affiliation,  and  number  of  -  yeaxt  of  schooling*  *A  general 
guide-was  memorized  by  the^ interviewer ^and  every  effort  was  iffade 
to  promote^S^'relaxed^and  at  least  partially  non-directive  atmos- 
phere  *  *  *  ♦  * 

Of  the  thirty,  families  living  at  Jackhead  in  197^,  , twenty- 
seven  responded  to  the  study*    Of  the  thre^  not  responding,  one  ^ 
was  an  elderly  i^man  who  was  blind  and  lived  alo^e*    She  did  not  ^ 
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own  a  set^  and  dijd  not  expect  to  jg(et  one* 


She  spoke  no  English^ 


The  two  o^iher  f<ifntUes  did  not  ha /e  sQts  cither*    One^  however^ 
expected  to  get  one' Justus  soon'^rs  there  was  enough  money* 
The  other  Indicated^  that  ^  they  would  |teve-r, get  a  set*    The  reasons 
given  aVe  Instructive;    (a)*  ",The  (ittl^boy  would  b're^k  it"," 
(b)    "There  Isnft  enougJK'''rooiiir,  and  (c)    **FinaTiclti  difficulties" 

All  of  t the  households  not  owning  a  telievtsion  set  in  I97i»  were  ^ 

->-^  '  \  ^  % 

active  jnembers  of  the  lentecostaT  sect* 

Tabu  4  -  program  PHEyiRENCES  -;*JA<!KHEAI>  INDIAH  RKSERVE  ^  JULY-AUGUST  197^'^ 


tUCtl  OF  NIGHT  * 

1 

1 

t 

— 1 

FAHIU  COURT                          1  , 

1 

1 

4 

TAdZAH       ,     .  ^ 

s 

KAWAIUFIVE  0  ^ 

! 

1 

1 

IS 

"CHAPUH**            /  ^ 

I 

V 

4 

,TH1S  IS  THE  LAW                     *    "  . 

f 

I 

CHURCH  SERVICES  . 

1 

\ 

COUJiBORATORS  s5 

t 

1 

4 

^Ottm  PROPHET  SHOW 

1 

1 

1 

-  1 

4 

^  CAROL  BWI£TT          ^  * 

i 

1 

1 

3 

.  *'OUTERSPACE" 

1 

1 

SESAME  STREET 

1 

t 

1 

'4 

3 

I 

tl 

CAHHON 

1 

I 

1 

16 

POLICE  STOJty                        '  ■ 

■5 

1 

I 

 ^ 

ALL  IN  THE  FAHILY 

3 

1 

1 

"SPORTS" 

1 

6 

THE  4M1.T0NS 

1 

-± 

1 

1 



s 

■I 

3 

I 

t 

IS  

MAUDE  J 

J 

.i 

1 

.  3  . 

PARTRIDGE  FAMILY 

J 

I 

1 

I 

6'  • 

/•MOVIES--  * 

1 

J 

I 

"CAdTOOMs"  ' 

\ 

2 

1 

-JL 

,1 

TOMMY  HUHTER 

'. 

1 

1  • 

COUHTRY  MUSIC  HaLL  ^ 

1 

.    1  - 

WALT  DISNEY 

-I 

1 

I 

-  4 

BEACHCOMBERS 

J 

* 

1 

2 

BEWITCHED 

J, 

'  t 

**HESr*  * 

0 

DAESSUP 

4 

J 

1 

\ 

4 

"WESTERN  HOVtES'* 

1 

2 

.FOREST  RAHGERS  ' 

J 

L 

HYMN  SlNCr 

— 

ii 

I 

BUCK  'B^AUn 



— 

1 

OUTER  LIMITS  ^ 

1 

^1 

2 

PlEMe  5CRT0N  (HISTORY  OF  RR*) 

I 

1 

•^WlLDLirE" 

1 

ADAM  tr 

—y — 

HASlI  A            -             '  . 

\ 

DUSTY*!,  TRAIL           "  / 

1 

•1 

SUMMERSET                      ^             .  ^ 

a 

i 

"ANOTHER  WORLD" 

1 

 1  

TRUTH  AND  CONSEOUENCES 

1 

-r 

Btms  BUNNV 

1 

1 

"14  NOURfi**  ♦ 

—1 

*niGCKEV^' 

I 

1 

MON  AMI-  <Fr«n«hin«n  on  <i*m.) 

1  ■ 

The  respondents  were  all  asked  to  list  their  favourite  tele- 

v^lOR  shows*    A  tot^l  of  £orty*-slx  programs  (or  classes  of  pro? 

gr^ms  like"  "spottsS  or  **cartoons")' was  ellolted  In  this  way 

(Table  No  +  l)*    They  were^lfsted  In.sorde^  of 'preference .    In  scoring 

the^e  ranked  preferences.  It  was  fou-nd  that  *Tdge  of  Night"i  >**Can- 

ijLon",  and>**Police  Story**^all  had  the  highest  number  of  citations 

  *  >  < 

^by  respondents^  sixteen*    However^  ''Edge  of  Night**  was  lls^ted 

first  by  nine  respondents  ^lle  "Cannon^*  had' only  thtee  **'flrs^£s^' 

and  "Police  Story"  only  two*    Also  "Ejjge  of  Night"  was  nevej: 

listed  less  tha^  fifth,  and  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  respondents 

put  It  among  the  top  three*    The  other  top  th^ee  rankltig  programs\ 

shqtT^scatter  through  eighth  place^  but  with  **Cannon"  and  "Hawaii 

Flve**0"  havlij^^ore  than  half  "in  the  first  and  second  posl^ilons.  ^ 

Thus  a  cr'ude  weighting  for  the  top  four  In  ^1975  at  Jackhead  would 

be!  ,  ■   ,  ■ 

1,    "Edge  of  Night"         '  ^  *  *  - 

2  ♦  ■  "Cannon"  "  ' ,  ^, 

3*    "Hawaii -flve-O"  ^  / 

4*    "Police  Story"         "  ■ 


"Sesame  Street,'*  ran -^poor  f  Ifth^wlth  eleven  responses  scattered 

■  ^ 

from  second  to  eleventh^  and  th^  **News"*came  sixth  with  ten  res** 
ponses  *     M '  '  * 


TABLE  2  -  'HIGH  EIVE"  PREFERENCES 

("FIRSTS")  ACCORDING  TO  STATED  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION 


Edge  of  Night; 


*^Angllcan 
5 


^  Pentecostal 
2  ■ 


Cathol Ic' 
1 


Cannon' 


1  ■  ■ 


Hawa*i^\Tive-0 


2 


Police  Story 


Sesame  Street 
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.'iiiii»m:iry  gLjit.cmcnf  for  .Table  2 

II  appqar^  ^hat  while  "Edge  of  Night'*  fans  tend  toward  < 
^^"tradltlonars  Anglican  Is  the  main  '*ltsted"  religion*  Host 
ot  the  "Anglicans**. giving  "Edge  of  Mlght*^*  first  choice  are 
identified  In  the  community  (b^  others)  as  Fentecostals* 
Several  (across*  all  three  on  "Edge  of^Hlght"  firsts)  are 
mixe'6  families*    In  one,  all  three- reltglons*^are  listed,  and 
In  d^iother,  a  fourth  (United)  Is  also  listed* 

Class'ing.  "Edge  of  Night"  as  "nOn-vlolent",  and  the  nirxt 
three  as  "violent"^  the  Anglicans  are  equall^  divided  with 
flv«  each*    The  ;Pentecostals  are  two-to«^one  non-violent*  It 
Is  very  likely  that  the  "non-violent"  Pentecostal  connection 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  reclasslng  the  "nominal" 
Anglicans  as  actually  Pentecostal*    On  first  ratings ,  then, 
t^tkgjc^  Is  a  seeming  relationship  between  "non-violent"  and  tra- 
dltlttnaT  outlook*    The  term  ^^non-violent",  of  course,  applies 
to  the^absence  of  outright  physical  violence*    There  Is  plenty 
of  "ag&resslon"  In  the  tensed" subcurrents  of  "Edge  of  Night"* 

Only  three  "Pent.ecostals"  (Excepting  the  above  condition) 

*  f 
listed  No*  1  preference^  among^  the' top  five,  while  "nngllcans" 

ha^  twelve  and  Catholics  had  five*    Pentecostals  thus  consider 

other  programs  tjian  the  coim^unlty-rated  top  five  as  tnost  de.slra- 

ble*  .        '  . 


^    A  note  on  "Anglican*'  being  the  formal  ly^stated  rell^ous  af- ' 
filiation:    It  may  be  that  "most"  of  thpse  have  a  far  more  active 
.connection  to  Pentecostal*  ^  The. act  of  llstlnfl  may  have  ritual- 
istic connotations,  just  as  In  the  case  of  people  always  using 
two  "given"  names  In  a  very  ^formal  way*    This  stems  back  to 
,  early  contact  times  an^  may  reflect  a  deep  ritualistic  dimension 
'"'In  much  aboriginal  behaviour  (extreme  system  of  Caboos,  restrict- 
ions, etc*)    Acculturation  at  that  time  was  Conditioned  by  this*- 
The  ^Vules"  of  administrative  contacts  looked  like  Indigenous*, 
ritual  behavloii^     signing  names^  etc*  ^ 
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.TABLE  3  -  HIGH  ^RFBBeNCEs' FOR  FAMINES  LISTING  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION 
t  AS  PENTe1!oSTAL  IN  AUGUST  t975.   [  ^   


3A*  ^^Flrsts^^  fpr.Pentecostals 

'  Edge'  of  Night 

.   2*    Family  Cburt 

3*    Edge  of  Nighe  '      ^  - 
4*    Hawaii  Five-0 
^5*    Church  Services 


> 


Two  Pentecostals  are  sharply  opposed  to  television 
and  say  they  will  iKot  o1:»tain 'sets*    Thusj  of  the 
five  for  whom  data  are  available,  only  one  lists  a 
^Wiolent"  program  as  No*l*    The  onCL  case  may  be  in 
errpr,  or  aberrant^*  see  below*        *  '  ; 


"Seconds'^  for  Pentecostals 
4*    Family  Court 
2*  Cannon 
'  3*    Family  Court    - , 
'U*    Sesame  Street 
5*    News  / 


Again,  only  one  (but,  lay  preacher)  "violent"  in 
second  place*  ,  ^    ^  ^ 


!3C 


^'Thirds"  for  Pentecostals 

1*    Tarzan  ^ 

2*    Police  Story  r 

3*  Sports 

4*    Edge  of  Night 

5*    Hymn  $ing 


Two  of  five  in  *the  ^Wiolent."  category* 
TABLE  4  -  CONTROLS 


PENTECOSTALS 


ANGLICAN 


CATHOLIC 


Controls 
3 


No  Controls 
.  3 


15 


21  -*not'  counting 

those.  wh<p  do  not 

have  sets 
1 


v 


Sucnmarv  ot  Table  4 

Only  6  of  21  jd^clare  definite  conCrolSi  of  these  -  half  are 
PentecostaK/^-  Pentecostal^ -jre  evenly  divided  between  control  and 
non-control*  while  both  Anglican  and  Cathollc^are  very  weighted 
.toward  non-control  (Anglican  6-2,  Catholic  6-1)* 

TABLE  S  -  FAMILIES  WITHOUT  TELEVISION  -  ^SUMMER  OF  1974, 
ACCORDING  TO  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION" 


PENTECOSTAL S 

[— I  '  ] 

2 

both  say  tliey  will  never  get  one  ^ 

ANGLICAN  t 

) 

CATOOLIC 

l' 

will  gef  one'  "next  month" 

TABLE  6  -  INITIAL  ACQUISITION  OF  TELEVISION  SETS  - 
ACCORDING  TO  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION- 


1969      1970    ■  1971      1972      1973  1974 


PENTECOSTAL 

1 

1  * 

1 

3 

4 

ANCLICSiN  ^ 

■  * 
S 

1 

:  1 

 ^ 

1 

* 

CATHOLIC 

3 

'  1 

2 

"  1 

1 

^        ■  - 

Smwnary  of  Table  # 
**5tt^ong**  Pentecostals  wer^  clearly  the^^last;  to  purchase  sets^ 
Pentecostals  buying  sets  ^arller^may  not  have  been  members  at  that 
time*    Anglicans  were. first  to  buy  them  In  l^rge  numbers;  Catholics 
In  betweent    Three  hi  five  Anglicans  bought  sets  In  1973:    one  In  1^71; 
and'only  one^bought  a  set  >ihen  Hydro  went  in*    On  the  other  hand,  five 
Anglican ^families  bought  sets  Immediately  upon  provision  of  electrical 
power  (seven  out  of  ten  having  sets  before  1973)*  .Seven  out  of  eighty 
CathoHc  families  had  sets  before  1973»  and^  three  of  them  bought  sets 
when  the  Hydro 'plant  came'ln*  * 
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/ 

4 

Controls 

•        <  * 

*  1969" 

2  ^ 

1970 
1  . 

1971 
1 

.  1972" 

.1973  1974 

•  2 

No  Controls 

.  7 

1 

3 

2 

.    3  . 

XAiLE  6.^  NUMBER  OF  SETS  FOR"  IWDIVIDUAL  FAMILIES  AS  OF  JULY-AUGOST  1974 

■•     .        .  . 

Family  Wulnbe^.        WumUer  of  Sets  Owned  ■ 


1  ■.  .  '  .  .  1 

2  .  .  ^.  .   3  . 

f.  .  \  2 
^   ^  •  4  .  .  .  .       /  :  .  ."3 

s.."*.  .  .  :  .  .  V  ♦    2  « 

6  .  .  *.  2  ■ 

'    7, .  .  .   1  * 

.     8  • .  ..*   0    '  -I 

\         ,  9  .  '.    1 

*  .10..  .  ^.   3 

11      .  •.  .'   3  ^ 

■     12   1 

13  .   1 

14  ....  :  4        *  ' 

15  .  .  j.  1,  "  ^    '  ■ 

16^  1 

17  '  .  .  .  5' 

18  1 

/  •     *  '      19  .  :  '  6 

20   0 

21.   .  •.  .  .  .2 

22  .   .   0  ^ 

23  •  •  •  •  •  ^  •      •  •  1 

24  .  .  -   3  .       *  ' 

25  \  .  .  ,   1 

26  .  .  f   1    "  ' 

it 

ir^  .  .'1 

There  Is^.of  course,  an  exceedingly  sharp,  contrast  .In  content 
■ "  *     '  >  I     *  * 

between  the  soap  opera*  ^^Edge  of  Night"  and  ^he  next  tt)l:ee  programs 

in  the  preference  scale. In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  meaning  of  this, 

programs  were  analytically  Classed  as^  either  '*non-vlolent*'  or  **vioief\,t* 


ErIc     .  .    *  /  -  ^340 
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'Thus  three  out  of  the  four  top  programs  are  ^'violent"  with  a 
collective  total  of  forty-seven  responses*.    Perhaps  this  may 
>ref  leat  a .  vicarious  use  of  television  by  a  ^psycholo^cal ly 
''closed'jl' population*    We  had ^fiaFi4:io&-^n»tod  the  high- levels  of 
restraint',  and  this  observafffon  is  sustained  by  Gransbcrg's 
comparative  psychological  msts  which  styw-the  highest  per- 
centage at  Jackhead  oi  **w6nlt  telP*  in  ag/ression  themes.  Ttjis 
test^cent^ered  on  what  a  youngster  would  <k.  if  soioeonfe  threw  a 
rock  at  him*    The*  choices  allowed  for^  retaliation,  .informing  ^ 

f  ^ 

authority,  and  "won't  tell"*    His  compatisons  were  with  Oxford 
House,  Korway  House^  and  an  urba^  Winnipeg  population*  Hallow-* 
ell*s  classical  studies  of  the  Saulteaux  had  shbwn  a  highly  re<- 
pressive  personality,  with  9nl^  narrow  outlets  ;tn  shamanism  and' 
§<Asip  (1967:277)*    A  precedent  for  yicarious  utilizatidn  mdy 
already  be  fixed  in  the  alliances  which  people  made^with  shamans 
.traditionally*    Howevetj  as  Christianity  eroded  the  status  oi 
shamanism,  gossip  %ojok  on  a  more  active  role  in.i:he  need 'for 
ventipg  aggress'ions*    It  may  very  wetl  be  that  *te levisjon  now  - 
|uncti<}ns  at  times  as  a  kin^  o^  passive-aggressive  Mechanism* 
rcom^a'historical  and  cultural*  perspective,  it  would  s^em^  in 
fact,  that  t^elevision  would  form  an  almost  ideal  device  tor  such 
experience,'  satisfying  the  ethnic' dimenstoo  of  the  accoimnotldtion  . 
phase*    It  could  form  an  especially  desirable  outlet  during  the 
heif^htened  stress  of  the  overall  acculturation  process.    The  tele- 
vision accommodation  phase  is  thus  placed  in  its  fuller  context  as 
jus^  one  of  the  many  accommQdation  plfases  associated  wifh  particul 
forms  t>f  ext&rnal  sociaT  stimuli*    Commi)nicatio4^of  th;ls  type,  how 
ever, 'is  so  basic  to  the  human  experience,  and  so  broad,  that*  iT^ 
is  likely  that  we  are  dealing  with- the  most  critical  form  of  all* 
Essentially,       eiAbraces  ^he  whole  array^  qf  poteatl^al  influences  . 
toward  change*  '  ' 
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The  whole  question  of  soaps  has  now  attracted 'academic 
attenJ:ion>  even  to  the  extent  of  some  universities  offering 
courses  about  them.    The  popularity  6t  two  "soaps"  in  *'the 
1974  field  work  at  Jackhead  led  toXcareful  scrutiny  of  their 
cul*>ural  integration.    The  two*  soapA  ardent ly  viewed  by  the  ^ 
Jackhead  Saulteaux  in  1974  were  "Edge  of  Night**  and  "F^mll^   ^  ' 
Court*'.    They  were  standard  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
listings*  originating  in  the  Uhited  States*    Both  w^re  serial-^ 
ized.    Only  "Edge  of  Night"  remains  in  the  listings  in  1980, 
It  would  not  seem  possible  that  a  , more  irrelevant  s€t  of  ex- 
perigees  could  1)e  portr&yed  to  the  Japkhead  Saulteaux  than 
those  comprising  ^^Edge  of  Night".    The  writer  has  viewed  this 
program  witii  the  people  at  Jackhead^  and  in  his  own^  living 
room  in  cthe  clty»  both  eOa.  numerous  laccasi'oBS.  ^  To  m^st  aaad&micst 
it  should  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  t,he  experienc^^ 
of  reviewing  "soaps"  is  painful.   .Specialists  in  the  art»  how- 
ever^ have  expressed  this  with  more  eloquence  t:han  the  socio^ 
logist.    James  Thurber^  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New 
Yorker  26  years  &go»^  producecl  a  definit'^ion  for  radio  soap  operas 
that  has  not  been  noticeably  damaged  by  time: 

"A.  SOA?  OPERA  is  alkind  of  sandwich  ... 
between  thick  slices  o£  advertising  spread 
12  minut^es  of  dialogue,  add  predicament, 
villainy  and  -fei^le  suffering  in  equal 
nflsasore^  throw  in  a  dash  of  nobility^ 
,  .       sprinkle  with  te&rs^  season  with  organ 

music»  cover  ^ith  a  rich  announcer  sauce, 

and  serve  five  times  a, week."  (B9rthel  1968:66) 

On  February  7*  1974>  'the  Jackhead  Saulteaux  observed  the 

following  events  in  Edg'e  of  Night: 

A  woman  who  is  experiencing  the  menopause  \ 
collapses  after  being  told  that  she  is  ^ 
spending  tpo  much 'time  with  her  infant  grand- 
&ori*    H&r  husband,  the  District  Attorney,  , 
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arrives  to  comforts  h«*    Sje  later  goes  for 
treatment  to  her  son  (father  of  this  baby)  who 
Is  a  psychiatrist «  '  Her  husband^  meanwhile^ 
,      speaks  with  the  young  parents;  and  gets  advice  ^ 
from  his  son-'ln-'law  that  ttils  Is  '^^n  empty-' 
_         Viest  syndrome*')  and  thSt  the  gtrandmother  needs 
-  more  attention*    Grandfather^  however^  Is  a 
^  very  busy  public  official*    Among  other  things^ 
he  h^s  **set    up**  Ben  Travis^  an  ex-crooked  poll- 
tlclan^  who  the  Governor  Is  now  planning  to  pardon 
and  release  fro'in  prlson>^where  Travis  has  con- 
tracted a  terminal  Illness*    He  plans  to  live' 
with  his  daughter  who  Is  married  t6  Adam»  a  young 
lawyer  who  Is  be^ng  backed  by  Mrs*  Whitney,  society 
scion*  In  an  election  for  United  States  Senator* 
Mrs*  Whitney  is  worried  about  the  Influe'ncQ  her 
^protege^s  father-in-law  might  have  on  Adam*s 
election*    She  calls  In  a  young  newspaper  re-* 
porter  who  has  been  assigned  to  the  **Xravls 
case**,  and  orders  him  not  to  print  anything^ 
^^e&ebout  Travis.  tlU^after  the  Qlectloit*    He  re*<!ft 
.XMse,s.and  Is^  later»!(tdrml^  supported  by. his  young 
wife.    Heanwhlle^Travls  caUs'hls  daughter  to" 
,     ,  ,         his  prison  hospital  bedside*  and  tells  her  to 

talk  Adam  out  of  running  for  Senator*    He  d^^-^ 
^nds  this  as  a  deathbed  agreement,  explalnilng 
his  oyn  complete  moral  transfotm^lon  (with  the 
aid  <}f  a  priest)  and  admonishing  tier  that^polltics 
win  break  up  her  marriage  (author*s  field  notes 
.>       t   1973).  ^  ' 

The  Inordinate  gap  between  these  kinds  of  experience^  and 

* 

the  ll^e  of^V  small  sub-^Arctlc  Algoiikldn-band  ppses  a  sub-* 
stantla\  p^ioblem*    .Perhaps  some  of  the  answer^  may  actually  be 
In  all  thlslagony,  misfortune^  and  stress*    A  colleague  who 
Uve^/ foJrit  loQg'ljdine^ln  rural^Spaln  r^orted  an  apparently 
similar  oceiirreivce*    In  Spaln»  however,  nmiancholic  propensities^ 
a  real  identification  with  agony,,  appea^to  have  provlded"The 
basis  for  motivation^     It  Is  too  sooiV  to  declare  such  d  motl- 
vatlort  for  the  Jackfiead  Saulteaux*  but  Algonklan  ethnology 
wOuld  widely  support  the  conclusion  that  humour  In  this,  cultural  . 
sphere  Gentries  upon  the  misfortunes  of  others.    This  helped  ejc- 
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plain  one  responsejthat  "Edge  of  Night"  was  "funny"*  Another 
specified ^that  this  story  had  ghosts  in  it*    A  fascination 
Eor  supernaturalism  is  also  culturally  understandable,  and 
cQuld_£^nn  a  valid  int^pretational  direction*    The  intens^ity 
of*  feeling  conveyed  by  the  actprs  through  their  many  sighs, 
and  pregnant  pauses  may  form,  an  out^t  for  the  Saulteaux 
vi^fwets^^^ho,  by  virtue,  of  their  6wn  highly  repressive  Rsych.-^- 
social  conventions,  cannot  so  express  themse Ives^, , Thug .  we 
may  open  up  a  broad  psychological  dimension  to  television  use^ 
a  vicarious  participation  iti  aggressions  prQfoundly  suppressed 
in'the  OJibwa  psyche  (Barnouw  1950:22,  Hallowell  1955:  277,  ' 
Hamer  1969:  228)*  While  probably  different  in  the  degree  of 
consciousness,  delinquents  in  urban  society  are  thogght  by 
Halloran  *(1970:65)  to  utilize  aggressive  and  exciting^programs 
in  immoral  ways*    They  did  not -discuss  wha^  ^hey  see  on  tel^-^  ^ 
vision  as  openly  as  *do  non^delinquents*t 

According  to  Hallowell  (19S5:  280-281),  the  customary 
•  *  ■ 

^psychological  devices  for  ^pressing  basic  human  aggression 
* 

among  i;he  Saulteaux  were  sorcery  and  gossip*    As  Christian 
influence  proceeded  to  diminish  sorcer^,  gossip  is  seen  , to 
have  increased  in  scope*    It  is  thus  most  interesting  to 
observe  that  ve^y  large  scale  content  studies  of  television  in 
urban  areas  show  that  over  90  percent  of  the  soap  opera  con-* 
versations  (themselves  virtually  100%  of  all  content)  are 
about  persons  who  are  absent  at  the  time;     in'other  words, 
l^ossip  (Katzroan  1972:  211)*    Schramm,  Ly^le  and  Parker  (19&1: 
'59)  in  their  earlier  studies  showed^chief 'utilization  pf  tele- 
vision , by  (Children  to.  center  upon  social  purposes.,  especiaU/ 
for  the  development  of  topics  of  conversation' and  Rossip*- 

The  musi^,  too,  should  not  gp  unmentloned*  The  sombre 
wailing  of  the  organ,  keyed  to  the  hj.ghly"t!motionalized 
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elements  of  the  program  (and  at-  times,'  to  the  ghosts)  accelerate 

'A 

Involvement . 

■  '  ♦ 

,    Sally  Davidson  (l980)      undertook       an  examination  of 
?  ^jlbwa  ethnoinuslcology  In  reference  to  the  background  music  of 
Edge  of  Hlght  *    She         discovered  a  number  ^f  highly  critical 
correlations  which  Collectively  support  a  hypothesis  of  sub-  , 
conscious  motivation*    Among  these  findings  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Intensity,  volume^  pitch,  and  key  of  the  television  background 
music  corresponds  ver*  closely  to  that  of  traditional  Ojlbwa  ^ 
*  dream- songs*    These  Aream  songs  are  of  supernatural  origin,  being 
Initially  experienced  as  a  component^of  a  person^?  vision  -  the 
app^rance  of  his  gliardlan''  splrlci  after  long  fasting  and  se- . 
cluslo^* ^  A  gradual  Increase  o£  Intensity  characterizes-  the  dream 
song  as  It  accompailes  the  arrival  of  the  spirit  Itself*  This 
^mode  ^Iso  characterizes  the  tmrsical  preparation  for  4>sychologlcal 
stress  pollkts  In  the  dialogue  of  ^^soaps"*    Historically  speaking 
no  facet  of  Ojlbwa  life  1^  even  remptely  comparable  In  emotional 
Intensity  to  the  vision  quest,  ^^nd  Its  perpetuation  In  socio- 
logically  altered  sjprjicture  ca^  be  atatlclpat^^  for  many  Ojlbwa 
populations*   ^  /  "  ^ 

Further  cognitive  potei^^lal  concerns  the  relatlveiy**complex 
kin  structure  aiM  nometidlayure  *    This,  constitutes  a  profound  ex«-- 
panS;iren  of  the  colore spotydl'^g  consciousness  of  Western,  urban  life- 
ways*    Xt  might  well  prox/lde  the  basis  for  Intellectual  manipu- 
lations and  social  r«as6nlngs  encouraged  by  the  character  relation 
"ships  In  soap  operas*  "         ^  ■ 

True  Identification  with  the  actors  Is  extremely  doubtful* 
Ther^  are  hints  that  Edge  of  Hlght  as  a  collective  whole  creates 
a  mood*    Jt'woultl  appear  to  be  an  amorphous  fantasy  In  which  only 
a  few  of  .the  events  kre  consci^ously  appreciated^    People  rare^Ly 
seeih  able  to  recount  events*    In  m^ny  ca^es,  a  nearly  complete 
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lack  of  understanding  1^  expressed  oT  admlt;.t*ed«    Following  from  thi$> 

explanations  of  the  program*  s- at tractl<)n  ^^re  not  possible  except  In 

'  .        ^  \  ^ 
.an  exceedingly  fragmented  manner  as  being  **funny'S  or  because  of  the 

'"ghosts**";    There  was, from  the  start      strotrg' prospect  of  non-consclous 

motivations^  and  the  vldeo-*tap&«  Investigations  reported  elsewhere  In^ 

this  volume  by  Hanks  apd  Granzberg  (1980)  form  one  of  the  resulting 

analytical  procedures* 


Were  it  not  for  the  seeming  non-conscl'bus-dlmension  In  the 
reception  of  Edge  o£  Night >  another 'hypothe&ii  might  be  advanced* 
This  program,  like  all  '*s^oaps*',  conveys  a  Very  wide  range  of  con- 
ventions, mores^  pat  solutions  to  maji^  ^roblemsl  From  the  smalle*^st^ 
to  the  mightiest*    It  may  then  form  a  klnXof  p<ior,  trite  ethno- 
*graphy», operating  In  reverse^  and  emphasising  the  moral  and 
philosophic*  ,      >  .  ♦ 

*  '    As  a  further  Indication  of  nOn-*consclous  Invt^lvement  in  Edge 
of  Night  f  the'  prografo  which  Immediately  followed^lt  In  1974,  Family 
Court  f  elicited  responses  which  w^r9  openl^x:onscious,  identlffca- 
tory»  aiod  even  participatory*   /Iir^thls  pr^gram^  ^lewers  remembered 
all  details  and  could  recount  tihefli  ^Ibh  typlcaT^jlbwa  mnemonic 
capability.*    They -also  took  sl<le$  In  disputes,  and  expressed 
criticisms  like  ^ —  **There*s  somethlhg  wrong  wlth^th^t  court  story; 
The  R*0*M*P*  are  never  there**'**  x' 


*    Mnemonic  capability  Is  much  higher  among  non-aecul turated  societies 
since  they  are  not  dependent  upon  a  system  of* writing*  Saulteaux 
-  memory  is  often  astonishing  (Stelnbrlng  1965;3)* 
In  Canada,  the  5*C*M*P*  (RoyaL^Canadlan  Mounl^^d  Police)  are  always 
official  participants  in  court  hearings  *  '  '  ^ 


f 
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l^h,j  Te  Family  Court  was,  never  rat^d  "No.T'S  many  watched,  it  because 
It  followed  theirs  favourite  program*    In  ihis  regard  It  is  again 
significant  that  the  **favourlte**  program  el^lclted  virtually  no 
conscious  response^  while  a  tbl^d  or  fourth  choice  elicited 

very  substantial  conscious  response*    Responses  to  Family  Court 

J* 

were  at  least  {{artly  cau^ed^by  a  high -degree  of  Identification* 
The<  problems  faced  by  actors, <  and  even  t*o  sonye  extent  the  be^  * 
hauiourst  mannerisms  and  colloquial  expressfohst  etc*  were  under* 
stood*    Some  viewers  had  lived  In  the  clry^  and  had  liad  exposure 
to  th^  bureaucratic ^mysteries  brought  forth  In  the  program: 
m'lssed  appointments  because  of  overloads^  getting  lost  In  large 
bulidlngSt  confuseii  rambllngs  oh  one-sided  phone  conversations^^ 
the  constant  adx^ety  of  meeting  time  schedules,  and  t;he  *'old 
run-arourid'**    The  subject  matter  was  also  not  obscure  5|>i.roany; 
ab^ndoneff  children^  broken  marriages^  youthful  crimes ,  alcohol- 
Ism)  school  dlff  IcAiltles^  mental .  deficiency ,  Insahlty^  unwed 
mothers^  hospitals^  etc*t  etc*    Those  who  had  not  directly  ex- 
"perlenced  these  problems  knew  persons  who  had,  usually  within 
the  family*    To  some »  Family  Court  may  actually  have  been  a 
preceptive  device*    They  were  thinking  about  what  they  s^w  on 
,  this  program  when  they  wer^  to  travel  to  the  city  because  of 
some  c5fflclal  matter*    The  Implications  here,  ^re^latlve  to  <^e 
formation  and  use  of  urban* Inspired  Stereotypes^  are,  to  say^the 
lea  St  t  Vjpry  substantial^  -  _  __. 


TheVsaili 


Lent  qualities  of  the  soap  opera^  ^Edge  of  Night 
have  be'^en  shown  to  have  ethnic  alignments;    the  gossip,  the 
background  music,  the  maze-like  attraction  of  the  con^pl^x  * 
personal  relationships*    But  thls^ls  only  the  start*    Since  ^ 
televTslpoQ— st4idles  began  In  1973,^dfie'  of  Night  has  Incteased^ 
m  popy^arlty*  XAlgonklan  populations  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
(/Innlpeg  were  not^greatly  attracted  to  It  In  the  mld-3eventles, 
and  evet^  the  NoxwjSLy  H^lse  populations  were  not  seen  to  express  a 
strong  Inclination  tbwar^N^  at  that  time*    Now*  It  received 
^strong  responses  liuall  areas  of  the  *stt)dy*Tbe  1979  survey  by 
(J*  Hanks  at^^IacHhead  sboHed  that  Edge  o^Hlght^  was  by  far  the 
^most  popular  with  twenty-slx  out  of  fifty  first  choices* 
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Three /s  Company  came  second  with  only  five  out  of  fifty,  and  Hawai i 

Five*0  was  fhyrd  with  four  out  of  Tifty*    The  rest  were  insignifl-. 

cantly  ^catter^fda         ethnic  ^factors  are  basi«  in  the  use  of  Edge 

of  Niftht  1  the  non*material  espect^  of  acculturation  may  not  be 

proceeding  as  rapidly  as  we  might  think*^  Oa  the  other  hand^  per-- 

Kaps  this  culturally  contrasting  television  experience  jnay  be  coming^ 

thr^u^lPa^culturation ^  to  synchronize  with  a  more  advanced  general 

l^nkian  change  (mainly  Westernization)*    And>  there  is 

'consideration*    Edge  of  Night  *  is  not  static  either*    Sexu-  * 

ity  and  ^vTatence  hlgiyi^  been  slowly  but  ^surety  added  to  the  soap 

menu,  uritil  they  now  have  become  common  themes  -  albeit  still  rather 

passively  represented*  .  ' 

,  *  *  * 

In  order  to  further  understand  the  role  of  **soaps'S  the  videor 
tape  study  was  commen^gjl  iit  1978  by  C*  Hanks*    The  study  coilsisted 
of  tji^S^lection  cf  one  episode  of  ^dfte  of  Ni^ht,  to  be  played  bo-  - 
fdre  as  many  Jackhead  families  as  possible^  with  an  identical  ^ 
"^Pntrol"  operation  in  a  rural  White  community*  'A  series  of  que^- 
tiorts  was  formulated  from  the/episode  in  such  a  wa*y  as  to  elicit 
insights  into  culturally  contlfasting  thought  and  behaviour*  For- 
, example >  attitudes  toward  the  dVaJ  are  known  to  be  fundamentally 
different*  Thiis,  several  questions  were  inserted  to  draw  responses 
to  a  funeral  which  dominated  much  of  the  episode*    As  expeStbi&d^* 
Ojibwa  fear  of  the  dead  prompted  negative  responses  to  questions 
dealing  ^itii  a  young  woman's  ^resente  alone  with  her  father's  corpse* 
^.;yhe  rural  Whit^^population  ^found  this  entirely  acceptable*  The 
^Ojibwa  principi^  of  "non-interference"  was  also  found  operative  in  ' 
responses/dealing  with  the  pros  a'^nd  cpns  of  interceding  in  a  deatlT^ 
/ ^trug^le*    Jack^eadera  were  less  lAikelv  to  become  involved  than 
.^whites:^  This  was  predictable  in  the  light  of  Grai^zberg*s  tests  for 
interference  acro$^  the  four  communities  of  the  overall  study**   fn  citi 
open-ended  queWiop,.  "A  fi:ght  is  starting  -  j^hat  w^ll  you  do?** 


pen-engea  question^. 
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umong  the  Western  control  groMp  88X  would  try  to  stop  It^  At 
J^<:khti^jd  only  25^  would  do  so,  the  lowest  percentage  for  all 
groups*    Hal lowel L 's ^classical  studies  of^SauLteauX  psychology 
revealed  a  massive  subcurrent  of  suspicion  centered  upon«sorcery 
and  count:er-*5orcery     virtually  affecting  all  of  social  ex-* 
perlence  In  some  way*    To  test  for  differences  In  this  type  of 
perception,  questl^ons  were  asked  about  whether  ther^^  was  "any- 
thing else  behind*^  the  death  of  a  man  1t>  the  episode^  Ag^ln, 
a  contrast  emerged,  showl^  that  Jackheaders  j^ere  more  likely 
to  suspect  deeper  Issues  In  the  death  than  ^e  control  group* 
This  was  strengthened  by  similar  responses  (though  vague)  to 
the  open-tended  question  ^^at  or  who  do  you  think  Is  behind  all 
the^^t?bi#ble  on  Edge  of  Night"?    The  ^^malnlng  element  critical 
to  the  Algonklan  idiom  relates  to  the  psychology ^of  child  rearing. 
Sadlteaux  are  highly  permissive  and  Indulgent  toward  youngsters* 
Thus>  at  Jackhead  most  families  openly  stated  iii  the  197':  inter^ 
views,  and  again  in  1979  that  their  children  (of  all  ^g^^) 
could  watch  anything  they  wished*  ,  The  rural^Whlt^  control  ex- 
pressed  notl<rtis~of  restralnt\  but  since  EdRe  of  Hjaht  is  an 

*■ 

afternoon  "soap",  children  would  not  normally  watch  it  anyway, 
at  ^ast  during  the  school  term  (when  the  study  took  place)* 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  child  rearing  is  so  fundamental  to 
all  of  the  major  cultural  processes^  it  is  essential  to  reflect 
upon  its  connection  to  television  use  and  the  attendant  Impll-* 
cations  of  change*    Earl ler  reports  indicated  the  enormity  of 


Jackhead  Informant  (mother),  "There  is  too 
much  violence  and  dlscrlmlnatlon^^on  television, 

*ni  chUcIron  tmltaro  and  ntart  quarrenin^  with 
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conflict  brought  .on  by  violence  alid  sexuallty^^no^  cofranonly  con-  , 
$umed  by  the  Immature  at  JaQkhead^   Restraints  would  violate 

both  spiritual  and  social  values^  while  it  was  growing  evident 

* 

that  consumpti^on  of  television  violence  and  sexuality  were  lead- 

in^  to  unacceptable  behaviour  among  the  youngv  n         *  ^ 
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Wch  other**  (by  *Mis£rlmination",  this  in^ 
formant  means  ^'putting  another  person  dQwn")*' 


Again  Granzberg's  tests  become  significants    He  m^k^  the 
statemefit  that  "A  boy  ^as  a  knife"^  antj  then  asks  what  will  he 
do  wityh  it?    An  incredible  55%'of  the  Jackhiead  children  responded 
that  he  would  stab  somebody  with  it*    This  was  nearly  three  tim^s 
as  manf  aggression'^e^ponses  ^thaTv  the  nexto  lower  community  in  the  ^ 
'test*    A  l/innipeg  control  group  had  a  1\  response*on  this*  The,^ 
hypothesis' raised  in  the  1975  report  ceijt^red  upon  the  "cul  tura I 
integrity"  of  families*    Those  whose  i<fenfeity  was  ipiiact  were 
capa^nle/o^  introducing  restraint,  and  an  oblique/measure  of*this 
integrity  was  a  simple  "tradit ionali ty"  (capacity  for  value-^defense)  ^\ 
partly  seen  through  Pentecostal    affiliation  and  strong  involve- 
ment in  Edge  of  Night From  1969  to  1975  there  was  a  swady  grow^ 
in  social  disorder  «Tid  violence*at  Jackhea'^d*     1975  seemed- to  ^be  a 
kind  of  threshold  wh€£:reatj  in  the  matter  of  television  consumption* 
control  would-be  possible  for  those  whose  identity  was  success*  « 
fully^maintained*    While  the'sample  is  incompletes- a  test  of  coh-> 
trols  (Tables  4  and  6)  dealt  with  the  time  factor  in  television 
acquisition  and  the  implementation  of  controls*    The  test'^was 
conducted  in  1974  at  a  time  when  no  first  sat5  had  yet  b§en      ^  ^ 
purchased  in  thsrt  calendar  yeiir'(all  but  three  had  sets  anyway)* 
There  *was  a  stroi^  tendency  among  tho&^  imposing  controls 'to  have 
sets  a  long  time*    On*the  other  hand,  those^not  igiposing  controls 
of  any  kind  were  far  more  numerous,  afid  included  a  fairly  high 
percentage  (45%)  who  had  gotten  sets  in  1969,  the  very  first^year* 
The  survey  also'  indicated  that  "strong**  Penteco^tals  were  the  last 
to  acquire  sets,  and  that  h^lf  of  these  imposed  controls*  Moreover^ 
as  tXe  1975  report,  indicated,  25%  of  those  identifying  themselves 
as  Anglicans  had  controls  (Table  4)*  -  Sin^e  no^services  had  taken      ^  * 
place  in  t^e  Anglican  Church  for  more  than  a  year  and  the  structure 

had  been  severely  vandalized,  d^ta  on  affiliation  catne  undec^-scrutiny* 
It  develo[f^d  that  most  *!Anjglicans"  were*  at  least  occasionally  attend- 
in?.  '*t3ntecO!3tal  servicer**    SOmo  ha'i^.3    nl>-U  a  M     f  ■  i  i*vmi1  v.  n^-i^t   hi  ' 
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fVntecoBtaL,  ^nd  tended  to  highlight  i  simple  tradition  of'always 
expressing  an  Anglican  affiliation  when  asked*    The  same  would  appear 
to  hold  for  other  churches*  like  the  United,  111  other  communities 
where  those  churches  had  been  either  the  first  established  or  had 
''come  to  be  the  most  active*    ^his»  in  future,  more  penetrating  in<iuir- 
les  .must  be  initiated  on  the.  point  of  church  affiliation  if  it  is  to 

be  used  in  connection  with  the  socio-^cultural  dynamics  behind 
television  consumption* 

By  1975,  violence  had  accelerated  in  Jackhead  with  rami^ant 
vandalism^  shootings^  fights,  and  pubU<:  mischief*  Hallow^U 
has  indicated,  from  long  term  residential  research,  among  the 
Berens  Rtver  SaulteauJjj,  (to  whqra  the  Jackhe^t^'families  are  di- 
rectly related)^  that  the  OJibwa  personality  is  one  of  inordinate 
passivity*    The'  traditional  means  [for  expressing  psychological  ag** 
gression  were  largely  confined  to  sorcer^  and  gossip  (Hallowell 
1967:  2^2)«    A$  Christian  missionizln^  ^nd  other  Wes't^n  influ- 
ences caused  shamanism  to  dimini3hj  gossip  came  to  take  on  a 
more  and  more  important  role*    In  some <situat ions,  alcohol  may 
h^ve  come  tt>  serve  nearly  equally*    Gqssip  is  a  form  of  social 
manipulation*  however*  and  does  not  Involve  raw  aggression*  For 
that  matter*  neither  did  sorcery*  V^^^^^^^  does  involve  raw  ag-*  . 
gression,  and  a  very  substantial  t^cord  qf^,  s'uch  behav^ouj:  can  be 
obtained  at  Jackhead*    Some  violence^ (oa*  ^  Is  malicious*  ot^^eqt-* 
diifected*  Rui  not  alx:U)hol  related.,--;^  lat:ter  would  appear  to 
be  associated  with  younger  peoplej  buVHl|h^^^.^re  also  Incidents 
which  are  attributed  to  adults*  '  '  ^  ^ 

In  December  0^,1975,  the  Provinciat"TJover^fjment  *  s  forestry 
cabin  nort^h  of  Dallas  (37  miles  sovth  of  jackhead)  was  burned  to 
the  grounds    Several  informants  indicate  that  this  was  a  case  of  . 
arson  (nobpdy  was  living  In  It^  there  were  2  feet  of  snow  all 
'  around 'it,  and  the'  fire  started       night)*    Rumors  attribute  this 
flct  to  young  men  who  seert"^  J^afve  a  reputation  for  violent  act^*"^ 
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•  The  parents  'have,  it  Is  said,  at  t lines  covere^J  Tor  th.e  sons,  bur, 
have  also  expi:es       deep  depression  oVer*' thei  r^  lack.of  control*  ^ 
The  people  inMpl^ved  are*,  or  h^ve  1>een,  very  active  in  the  Pent^-  , 
costal  Church  and  would  appear  to  be  Ci  traditional  persuasion. 
The  arson  could  6e  viewed  as  anti-White  theti,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  same  "boys**  are  allege^,  to  have  fired  a  4ilgh  ^ 
powered  rifle  through  the  Pentecostal  Church'on  New  Year*s  Eve 
1974*    This  incWent  took.place  when  the  lights  were  on,  but  no 

^one  was  in  the  church*    An  J.nfo'rmant  remarked  that  "Rfe  would  ^ 
normally  have  been  seated  in  the  direct  path  of  the  buljetis* 

Al  1  of  the  wlndoHs  of  the  Aj^iglican  Church  were  tirok£n"in 

the  spring  of  1974*    The  pumpSJ^ses  for  the  fishing  station  were 

severed  with  a  iknife*    The  fishing  association  involves  all        *^  ' 

three  church  groups  and  was  tihe  main  source  of  earned  money  in- 

come  for  many^  large  families  during  1974*        The  pump^  are  es^ 

sential  for  maintaining  legal  standards,  and  fish  could  npt^be 

processed  efficient!ly  without  them*    Several  cars  which  wejre  \ 

mechanically  functional  were*  wrecked  by  rocks,  during  the  summer  . 

\  '  , 

of  1974*    The  windows  and^'headlights  i^re  smashed  and  hoods  bent, 

as  welli  as  some  di%antling*    Children' (9-10  year  range)  were  ,  , 

seen  doing  this  ip  one  case,  but  anotlier  is  claimed  by  some 

be  the  work  of  the  sai^e  group  alleged  to  be  associated 

*  ' 
yith  the  shooting  and  arson  incidents*^    In  this  case^  a  pos- 

* 

slble  police  informant  (who  Is  said  to  have  'witnessed  a  shoot-^ 

ing  incident)  had  hidden  his  car  in  fear  o^  retaliation*  It 

was  ^ound  and  wrecked*      '  '    ,  ■  , 

During  a  drunken  brawl,  one  man  ^hot  another  in  the  acm* 

t 

The  victim  Vas*hospitalized  for  several  w^eks  during  the  summer 
.of  1974*  '  A  man  at  a  neighbouring  reserve  was  acquitted  of  * 

*  charges  laid  in  connection  with  his  shooDing  a  Jackhead  man  who  - 
,brok^  his/ front  doo^r  in  at  4:00  a,m«    The  Jackhead  man  wa5  reported 
to  have  been  drinking  heavily*    Over  the  ^ame*period,  several 


*  * 

ERIC         * .    '  ;  .^^i 
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skoot  Mig  in<i(toiifs  least  one  tatal)  occurred  at  neighbouring 

rc-s**rv<-K  amon^  lamilTc-s  related. to  ^Uose  at  Jackhead*     In  one  c^se 
a  Jackhead  man  was  murderipd  in  front  of  the  beer  hall  atNtedgson 
(55  miles  south  of  Jackhead)*    T«o  men  b^at  him  to  death  with  a 
car  jack  a^  he  emerged  with  some  beer*  happened  in  full  view, 

of  his  wife  who  wa^  waiting^  in  the  car  ^few  feet,  away.    There  had 
been  an  argument  in  the  beer  hall  earlier.    On  the  same  ^eek^nd^  a 
car  travelling  at  a  *fast  rate  com()let,ely  sev^red^a  gas  pump- just 
across  the  street*    The  sp5«J4n^^^r  was  driven  by  Native  persons*' 
wh$  had  been  drinking*  /OejA±Ted  press  coverage  was  given  tp  many 
bf.  the  court  cases  ari^i^ng  from  these  eve\its* 


'   Hiddle-^aged  and  elde^r^^  people  at  .Jackhead  have  expressed 
great  fear' that  the  irrespona*W£,^5e'^f  cars  on  their'main  road 
will  soon  lead  to  deaths*    Youths  and  y{>ung  adults,  travel  at  great 
speed  down  thiS  *loqae  gva^^  /i^:^^^^^  at  t^e 

time*    Th^  R*C;M*P*j  *whgn  ppt^iMiff^  persons  and  takd^  , 

away  the  licenses.    Impaired/'arivetiS;"  Ifon' s^eVer^  ye^rsj  had  tJeen ' 
UsJted  in  the  net^pfepers*  .  Add^es^^^^^^fe,  g^iyenTN^  lists*  could 
in  those  years  iJe  checked  *foV*Ve^fr^^e7  re&identS*      nH^iAr  Ku  K^'^vm]  \ 
■  rfwrt.  \o<l   t  hor  r  -liVnises,  a't'"twst  tempor*a  r  i  ly  :       In  s  U.t^ 

1  *  '  L    i-  *  ■  '  \ 

led  to  a  .profitable  vocatioh- moderate  or  non-drinkers, 

I    .  ^  ^  ""7- 

chauffeur's  license  ptermifs  onV'tb^Utiv^  another's  car^,  ,  Tli'i 

for  this  have  come.to  be  <^u^t«-MgK^  ^t^tKiioW  commonXpracticeAf 

a  ''dcUceitised"  person  tp  hil^^  djrf^if&^who  can  "^switch"  in  case  the 

RCMP  show'  up*^^  Recently  -one"  of  Tth^^^TTifiticense^-ydrVe^V 

^ed  by^his  fri^ndsL  of  a  loaded**  guri  he  ha^  inftlie , car  since  the 

*      *  .         ^  I  * 

*'chauf feur"  and  other*passengers  felt  that  he' might  shoot  someone. 

On  one  occasion,  in  1977,  this  did  happen,  resulting  in  the  death 

of  a  teenage  s'on  of  a  Jackhead  councilbor*  ,  , 

..       '  _  # 

  '   p  ^  ,^  ->  ,   -     -/ '  i^J- — '.  

*This  prdc^ice^^has  been  halted  because  It  was  fe^t  to  be  -.dis- 

crJblhatoty*        "    '  ^ 
^^Since  moose  and  other  game  may  be  spotted  on  the  roads,  guris 
-carrfed-  ^n  cars^  aFe  always  loaded* 
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*  During  the  period  h6re  considered,  one  forced  entry  to  trho  hand 
store  took  place*    The  &la^  and'^latxh  of  the  maifn  door  were- broken  t 
and  a  l^rge  amount  of  t'Obacco  and  sweets  taken*    The  culprits  w^re 
found,  all  males ''lender  age  10.    One  -informant  later  remonstrated  i 
with  the  lads  saying^  that  they  ha^  been  "stupid"  to  take  only  tobacci) 
and  sweets,"^  and  further-,  to  have  'tried  to  hide  the  things  together. 
In  otter  words,  no  actual  guilt  for  the  offer^se  itself  was  proclaimed* 
The  same  informant,  on  another  occasion,  openly  described  (as  a  "godd 
deal't)  his  purchase  of  a- probably  stolen  gun  in  new  condition* 

Two  brutal  beatings       older  men  by  several  younger  ijien  are 
known  to  have  occurred  durlng  the  1974-75  note  period*    One  was' the 
Chief,  the  other  an  elderly  fcounclllor.    Community  factionalism, 
appar^t^Iy  apart  from  the  Church,  was  the  only  explanation*  The 
*inc^dents  were  ^dovert »    Measures  were  taken  to  pi^event  further  occur- 
rences.    The  Chief  >  for  example,  t ravel wft^  a  brothejc,  t9  exients 
at  which  the  same' troubl?  might  jlevelop*    Drinking  was  not  Involved 
in  the'case  of  the  Chief>  but  it  was  in  the  case       -tfc^  councillor 

";^-In-l978  atid  1979,  a  rash  of  shootings  develois^d^on  the  reserve. 
Most  of  these- were  attributed  to  pnly  a  few  Individuals  and  consis- 


ted mainly  of  shbtgun,  blasts  trjiroJ^gh  houses  a^  outhouses.     It  be- 
came  common  to  hear  older  people  talk  of  going, away  from  the  res^^e* 
Pe^hapS  the  mofet  well^h^wn  case  of  violence  o'ccurrec^  in  February  ^ 
1979,  when  the  Chief  hl^^5^f  waj/^rrested  for  murder,  (and  convicted 
of  manslaughter  in  the  shooting  death  of  an  8-year"  old  boy).  This 
Incident'  followed  ^  pattern  long  established  at  Jackhead*  Intense* 

r  .  "     *  .    '  ^ 

fam^ily . rivalries  and  factl^onallsm^joften  had  cc^e  Co  a  boll  at  drink-  " 

ing  parties,  and,  over  the  past  three  years  had .  frequently  culmi-, 

nated  in  the  use  of  srms.*-  In  this  case  the  Chief  was  severely  beat-. 

*  .    :  ^  *  y 

en  by  two'men,at  a  party^    He  returned  home, "and, /while  inside  the 
hwo  men  began  striking  hds  truck  with  hockey  sticks',  bre^kang  win-  ' 
dows.and  d^i^ing  it.    Th^  Chief  grabbed  a  gun  an3 \went  afte'r'them. 


They  (led  to  a  house  fprjp^fuge*  The  Chief  proceeded  to  fire  into 
that  building,  fortunateTy  not  injuring  anyone*    The  Chief's  wif6 
succeeded  in 'bringing  hijh  back  to  h^s  own  house,  during  which  titne 
his  two  assailants  escaped  from  the  hou^^  he  had'shot  at*    A  few 
inifm^s  l^ter,  the  owners  of  this  house*  thefifselves  decided  to'flee* 
The  father,  mother  and*  p'ne  child  got  into  the  cab  of  thefr  pickup 
truck',  an^  an  el^ght-year  old  boy  got  into#the  open  box  and  sat  on 
a'  snowmobile  th^te*  '  The  Chief,  thinking  that  the'se  were  hi^  assail- 
ant^  escaping  from  the  house,  again  took  up  his  ^un  and  fir^d  random- 
1^  at' the  truck  ^roni  his  house*    The  shot,  hit  the  youngster  in  t^ie 
neck  and  he  died  fronvvlo^s  of  blo6d  during  the  immediate  45-minute  ^ 
trip  to  the  hcrspital*  After  many  light  sentences  for  similar  inci-^ 
dents  by  other  offenders,  the^ Chief  prison  for  3^  years* 

This^was  despite  a  petition  signed  by.  practically  all  the  members 
of  the  band  (incluyi^n^-fhe  parents  of  th^  dead  child)  that  he  be 

if  ^  ,  - 

returned  to  his  community* 

In,j980,  the  ^gmmunity  continues  to  be  yiolent,  with  older 

■  fainilies  talking  frequently  of  moving  away,  ;^nd  a  few  of  the  middle- 

age  fjGimilies  actually  doing  so*    B^ic  to  mu^h  pf  fhg  v^nlpnrp  is 

alcohol  b^itaviour/ and  this  4s  tied  to  cars*    'It  ts  i)ece$sary  to 

ti*ansport  alcohol  ^from  Hodgson  65  miles  away*    While  it  is  illegal 

to  bring  ^alcqhol  on  to  tfie  reserve,*  very  l^tle  can  be  done  to  « - 

stop  it*    The  police  are  75  Aiiles  away,  and  there  is  no  ipcal 
*  ' 

co>i5table*  ^  - 

In  the  overview.  It,  would  be  «fficult"to  pin  community^ 

violence  ori  television*i)ben  alcohol  also  en'teted  with  the  rS^^^/ 

But,  an  examination  oTf ^  th?  prirae  variaS^^es  might  tead  to  the  view 

that  television  bis*given  the  edge*    Alcohojr  Ijas  been  with  all  , 

Hftive.  populations  sirite  the  Fur  Trade,  and  for  Jackh^aders 

probably  around  150  years*'  The  road  in  1959  brought  an  instantly  ' 

continuous  supply,  ten  years  before  television*    There  has  been 

* 

no^ignif icant  Change  in  alcohol  availability*^  There  is  at  t'he 
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same  time  a  demonstrable  \ra^>raUty  in  the  acquisition  and  con- 
sumption  of  television  during  the  last  decade*    Acquisition  has 
been  staggered  and  only  recently  complete*    Experience rom  both 
the  hardware  and  perceptional  Angles  has  also  been^ halting  and 
experimental*'  Good  receptiorl  can  be  EJlxed  only  as  recently. as 
197^  with  the  .loQai^microw^e  toweD*    Thus  >  KiolenCe  has  tended 
to  accelerate  in  an  appa«nt*ly  direct  correspondence'with  tele- 
^vision  experience*   .Ro^d  connection  and  alcohol  availability  have 
not  changed  pvfir  the/ s^irt^  pe'riod  of  time* 

Whilg  these  "gross  troths"  do^not  satisfy^  by  themselves, 
the  scientific  demands  for  evidenqe^  significant  findings  on  ag- 
gression over  this  period  have  been  ma^  in  the  overall  study* 
Granaberg  (elsewhere  in  this  volume)  has  includedyamong  his* com- 
parative inve^tigattons  Jackhead  data  pn  empirically  designed 
tests*    Tl\ese  tests  measured  "concreteness'S  '*dependency">  "ag- 
gression'\  and  "anxleity"* -'Jackhead^  scored  highest  4n  both  ag- 
gression  and  arixi'ety  among  four  communities.*    The  very  high  *  ' 
number  of  responses  (thousands)  In  this  large  scal.e  investigation 
'suggests  that  the  conclusions  are 'significant  * 
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Granzberg's".Tests  ot  Psycho loeica  1  .Factors' 
in  a 'Four-Community  Accylturation  Scale 


Conqreteness  gep^ndency  Independency  Aggression  Anxiety 


Oxford  House 
Norway  House 
Jackhead  ^ 
Winnipeg 


.(85) 
.(37) 
(108) 

(2rx 


(194) 
(272)- 
(177) 
(258) 


(370) 

(418)' 

(314) 


(135) 
(169) 
(171) 
(132)* 


(42) 
(61) 
(79) 
(28) 


It  is  well  worth  noting  too,  that,  as  viol wce^ePds  to  incr^ab  e 
in  the^  Jackhead  community  in  a^partent  a^:sociation\im  growth  in  tete- 
vision  experience,  violence  in  television  content^is  increasing  at 
the.same  time*    tt  may  also  be  .added  that  vandalism,  a  substantial 
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part  of  violent  behaviour  at  Jackhead,  is  asseciated'^wlth  youngsters* 
Jhis  Includes  **break.  and  enter'S  and  other  tnallclous  acts  such  as 
turning  off  the  fuel *supply  for  the  generating  station.    This  latter 
act  led  to- a  Joss  of  power  on  a  very  hot  day  and  the  thawing  of 
frozen  supplies  In  family  freezers- 
Some  analysts  of  the  television  phenomenon  have  asserted  that 
violent  behaviour  may  be  moderated  by^ts  persistent  experience  In  th 
►►television  state"*'  This  Idea  might  be  coupled  with  that  of  McAndrew 
and  Egerton  (19^0)  which  ha S  It  that  alcohol  Is  **t,lme  out'**.  Tele- 
vision may  be  ''time  out'S  and  the  *experlen,ce  In  It  may  exhaust,  to 
some  degree,  the  psychic  energies  jbtherwise^raoeivatlonal  In  violent 
Kehavlour*.   This,  of  course,    woulld  be  qult'^e  apart  fjrom  the  many  othe 
functions  ij:  presumably  server*    and,  the  proof  of  It  would  require 
long  term  observation  and  hlgKly.  compleJE  forms  of  a^ralysls*-  Ne^pd*' 
less  to  say,  It  tnay  not  bp  true*         .  *  ' 

There  Is  at  Jackhead  (and*  probaMy  aJt  many  other*  Nat  Ive  com*' 
munities)  ^coincidence  of  highly  strategic  historical  factoVs, 
some  of  them  mentioned  Sbove*    In  overview  this  col-ncldence  In*' 
^^olves  a  base^'State  of/essentfaL  passivity*^  To  this  aboriginal 
phase  were  ^lol^rbduced  CItrlst-ian  mlsslonlzlng  .and  aU:ohol*  The 
decline  of  Native  religious  experience  led  tb  elaborations  of  " 
gossip  and. acceler8t:'ion  In  alcohol  adoption*    There  l^:a9^e  evl- 
dencje  fot^  the  hlstor^lcal^  a^soclatloh  between  raw  a^greMron  and 
alcohol,  whether.^one  accepts  or  reject^  the  '*excirse/rfor  Ijad  be- 
fiavlour-*^  hypothesis  ,bf  ,  McAndrew  and  Egerton*    For  most  -Interior 
Algonklan  communities  the  acculturation  surrounding  t^ese  factors' 
was  Very  graduaj^*    In  recent  decades  i  jnany  communities  have  ex- 
perienced a  renewed  abruptness  In  strategic  accu l^utat lonal  factors*^ 
1  This  Is  brought  ,on  by  two  events,  the  Introduction , of  ^  roads  (and* 

cars'),'  and  th^  Introduction  of  hydro-electric  power*    At  Jackhead,^- 

^     ^    i  '  -Si  ^ 

^tAw  aggression  was  probably*  at  a  ittlnlmum  prior  tb  the  Introduction 

'  '  '  /  '  .  '        T  ,  * 

^of^a  road*    Alcohol  supply  was  very  dlmltediuntil  then**'Urban 

contact,  and  a  growing  lirvolvem^t  In  money^centered  economy  grew 

*  *       *      **  '  '  ^  "I 

with  roads*    At.  Jackhead,  money  welfare  programs^grew  rapidly  with 
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increased  road  traffic*  This  led  immediately  to'higher  purchasing' 

pdwer  for  alcohoK**The  next  major  eve^t  was  the  provision  of 

electricity*  .With  i(  came  continuous  (as  opposed  to  controlled)  * 

radio^use/ and  television/    It  Is'clear  that  raw  aggression  has 

itidreased  greatly  as  ^elevision  has  been  introduced  and/adopted« 

This  does  not t  In  itself*  prove  causality t  'however*  since  urban 

influences*  combined  with  church-related  factionalism  may  have  produced 

tensi<^i^St  the  re'solutlon  of  which  is  neatly  explained  away  by  alcohol 

'*just  as  McAndreW  and  Cgerton  claim  for  earliert  historic  phases  else-* 

lere*    It'  remains  to  be  found' out  whether  the  'Mream  state*'*  and 

.  inter^ctual  absorptions  credited  through*  television  function  to 

resolve  tensions  of  the  kind  being  experienced*    These  tensions  are 

more  thah^|ust  simply  psychologicra I  ^    They  are  basically  fused  with 

both  social  and  cultural  factors*  and  very  possibly  physical  factors 

as  w«il!    In  I980t  most  of  the  evidence  points  to  television  drs*  the 

t 

prime  factor  in  growing  aggression  at  Jackhead*  * 

Major  frustrations  at  either'the  group  or  individual  levels 
are  sometimes/^een  to  cause  violence*    The  Jackhead  communitzy  did 
experlenc^v^ch  a  major  frustration  in  1974*    The  new4y-formed- 
Jackhead~^ishing  statipn  was  a  remarkable ^ success  when  if  was  in- 
itiated' in  the  spring*    The  Chief  directed  its  organization  and 
there'^^waS  a  high  degj^ee  of  co-operation  among  many  -o^  the  more 
re^pnslble  and  mature  Jackhead  men*    They  built  ao^ice  liousct 
*Vmade  ice^S  and  erected  an  excellent  processing  statioi^*    The  men 
had  cojiilherciajl  fishing  experience*  and  the  summer  catches  w^g  good* 
Several  filled..tlieir  quotast  with  the  Chief  himself  getting  the 
largest  poundage*    A  store  was  set  up,  and  the  earl^  summer  'fisMng 
saw  many  family  b.lls  p9^^^pt  and' some  rigs  (boats*  motors*  aiid  ^ 
nets)  clear*    Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  even  mojre  lucr^ative 
fall  fishing  season*  ho\*ever»  disaster  hit  *    Employees' of  the^Fresh^  *■ 
water  Fish  Mdrketing^Board  of  Manitoba  deqlaired  a  strike  at^  th& 
Selkirk  processing  plant*.   This  literally  crippled  th^  small^  com-* 
mercia^  ^Isjiermen  of  the  province*'  Jackhead  was  Instantly  affected*  ^ 
Fish  piled  up  until  storage  was.  exhaust i*cK^  and  stiH  no -change  te 
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send  It  on  to  the  processing  plant.    The  men  were  forced  t9^  stop 
fishing*    The  strike  Lingered  on  until  the  acceptable  time  UMlts 
of  storage  at  Jackhead  were  exceeded*    The  fall  catch  was  trucked 
.  to  two  large  disposal  areas  outside  the  community*    By  this  time* 
the  ^^shermen  had  Urge  debtrs  at  the  band  store*    Ultlmatelyt  the 
store  was^  forced  to  close  with  a  reported  $55 ,000  on  the  books*  Arr) 
advisor  from  the  Federal  Government  Is  said  to  have  suggested  the     .  ■ 
possibility* that  boats  and  motors  might  be  confiscated*    This  did  not 
happen*    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  fall  fishing 
failure  was  profound  at  Jackhead*    Many  families  and  the  band  store 
Itself  were  dependent* upon  It*    The  failure  was  especially  disastrous* 
In  Che  tight  of  tlfe  summer  success*    And,"  It  was  totally  beyond 
tl^  control  of  efficiently,  organized  men  who  knew  well  what  they 
were  doing  and  who  shared  In  an  excellent  spirit  of  group  co- 
operation* *  It  was'  the  ultimate  In  deflation  for  persons  who  ^ 

h  *  * 

could  rightly  have  expected  the  opposite*    How  far  Che  Influences 

V 

of  this  cotild  have  proceeded  Into  Che  psychological  and  social  t 

♦ 

spheres  wilt  probably  never  be  known*    If)  however*  these'klnds 
of  things  can  be  the  Indirect  cause  of  violence**  then  the  Jackhead 
'.situation  would  form  an  example  of  unustially,  high  potential* 

j         A  source  of  stifess  at  'jackhead  which  has  become  more  notice- 

able  In  re'cent  years  is  the  church-reUted  factionalism*'  There 

■are  Anglican*  Catholic  and  Pentecostal  churches  operating  at  Jack- ^ 

head*  *The  Catholic  chtirch  Is  very  small*  the  Anglican  Is  nominally 

the  largi&st,  and  Pentecostal*  Is  between  tlie  other  two  In  s^lze* 

(prbb^ably  closer  to  the  Anglican  than  the  Catholic)*  ^^entecostal 

affiliation  Is  not  always  formal*    Persons  who  sta^^M^Sft' af  fl^ 

atlon  to  be  Anglican  may  acttially  attendJente<{M^»f^.  more 

often,  thpn,  they  do  the  Anglican*^.---fffille  dlfHcjjlt  to  siWport  with 

flguresi  It  seems  that^Xh^re  Is  a  general  trend  (regionally  as 

well*as  looaiiy)""^owai;d  Pentecostal*    One  reason  for  this  may  In- 
^.^■-'''^     '  <  *  -  ^ 

valve ^Jfdftlve  Identity^    Pentecosta  1 'preachers  are  almost  Invarl- 

"Sbly  of  Native  background*  At  Jackhead,  they  are  laypersons  from 

the  band  Itself*    Anglican  preachers  are  almost  always  White*  as 
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are  the  Catholic  clergy*    Pentecostal,  by  its  belief^  in  a  spiritual 
visitation  as  a  profound  turning  point  in  one's  lifeS  perfectly 
satisfies  the  indigenous  concept  of  the  vision  quest*    The  strength 
of  Pentecostal  has  grown  at  Jackhead  to  the  point  where  stress  has 
arisen  over  the  'tofficial"  cemetery  plot*    This  ifes  on  the  Anglican 
'Church  grounds*    Each  spring  there:  is  a  pommunity^  cle5if-up  of  the 
cemetery*    In  L975  Pentecostals  started  refusing  to  parti^cipate  in 
this,  saying  that  they  should  have,  their  dwn  cemetery*    Added  to  this 
argument  was  the  aremihiler  tha^r^'P^tecosta Is  are  Indians"*  The 
people  are  generally  disturbed  ov^r  church  factionalism^  even  to  the 
point *that  one  man  recited  a  dream  in  which  his  name  was  called  to 
go  about' tearing  down  the  signs  (^n  churches*    He  states  that  "God 
did  not  make  Anglicans,  ot^  Catholtcs ,  *or  Pentecostals*    He  made 
Indians"*    Some  even  cite  scriptures  to  suppoV^  tjiis*  ^ 

.It  is  difficult  to  say  that  ^the  incidents  of  violence  in-** 
volving  the  Anglicah  and  Pentecostal  chui^ch  ^buildings  are  the 
'result  of  factional  disputes*    ThQ  fact  that  the  most  strongly 

alleged  perpetrators  of  tlie  Pentecostal  incident  were  themselves 

^  /  ■ 

Pentecostal  suggests  that;  thi$  is  a  doubtful  hypothesis*    The  "dual" 
membership  of  many  persons  would  also. detract  from^t* 

Television  Dislikes  '      "        ?         ^  ^ 

While  there  are  no  statistias  on  the  matter^  a  great  many 
expressions  of  dislike  for  various^  television  programs  and  com- 
mercials have  been  deceived  o\/er  the  past  5  years*    The  discon-?    '  - 

/  * 

tinuity  in  concentration  as  caused  by  conunercials^  ^e|pecially  for 

those  using  television  as  a  means ^of  learning  English  is  often 

*  « 

citedSs  £^  major  annoyance*    An  interesting  example  of  the  con- 
irection  between  adult. learning  from  television^  and  commercials 
was  brought  out  by  a  former  chief*    He  openly  discussed  the  edu- 
cative value  of  television  to  himself  (he  had  Grade  4)*  He 
observe*/^  ^lowiver ,  tha<  "just  when  you  -start  to  understand*  some*- 
thingf  a  commercial  comes  along"*    In  this  he  was  r&fe'^ring  to 
both  understanding  particular  English  usages^  and  some  aspecj:  of 
urban  culture*    He  went  on 'to  say  that  he  often  got  frustrated  at 
times  like  this^'and  would  tur^  th^  set' off  *  ,  ^ 
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No  (irojimm  Jn  J.t<-khirad  tciovlfiJon  history  was  ifloro  abhorront 
arrd  repugnant  than  "90  Minutes  Llve"^^  unless  it  would  be  its  In- 
^ci:edlj[>le  (and  almost  Identical)  replacement,  '^Canada  After  Dark*', 
starring  Paul  Soles***    The  people  at  Jackhead  persistently  ap-- 
proached  the  field  worker,  asking  him  "to  do  ,s<3inethlng  about  that 
Peter  Gzow;3kl***    Long  distance  telephone  cal  Is  asking  (even  dem^'nd- 
^ng)  Intercession  In  the  abolition  of  the  program  were  received 
^at  both  the  worker^s  home  and  office*    Visits  were  made  to  the 
researcher*s  office-^  coifveylng  the  collective  demands  of  several 
{amlli^es*    These  actions  must  be  viewed  agaljo^t  the  repressed  and, 
passive  Saulteauit  psychology,  the  principle  of  non-^lnterference 
and  the  great  mass  of  studies  reflecting  their  Inordinate  rest^lnt 
It  Is  of  some  valq^e  to  reflect  upon  the  deeper  meanings  ^f  this* 

The  urbane  pseudo-sophlstlcatlon  of  the^e  **talk  shows"  ls> 
first  of  all,  transparent  tp  cultures  whose  close>  smaH-gi^oup , 
famlly-"base^  experience  heightens  socldl  so^histlcatl^  and  inter- 
personal sensitivities*    These  cultures  cut  to  the  t^ll  reality 
of  basic  human  and  personal  values  In  a  continuously  experienced 
(an^  used)  complex  olE^lnterrelationshlps*    Urbane  artificiality 
Is  Instantly  cepugnant\  ^nd  reflects  a  "conipletely /"separate  and 
external  set  of  behavloui;al  values  formed  within  an  entirely  dif-*  \ 
ferent  ^cultural, and  social  cpntext*    Probably  a/l  of  the  behaviour 
vlewed*ln  the  "talk  shows"  would  be  seen  as  *'iAslncere",  mostly* 
because  It  Is  Intended  to  be  "sincere^*  and  not  theatrical  O'dcting") 
as  In  "Edge  of  NlghO"*  ^  Another,*  practical, yrnatter  In^connectlon 
with ^the'rejection  of  talk  shows  Is  revealed  In  January  1^^9  res- 
ponses;    "They  are  too  hard  to  understand^  too  muc^  talk"* 

■  "    ^        '  "    X    7  ' 

A  ^sdcond  reason  for  the  JackTleadejr.^s  rejection  pt  this  type 
Qf ^program  Is  the  harshly  added  fact  tiiat.l^  Is  efiectively  forced 


*    Not  ,even  those  wlth^nudity,  "rawysex,  or  fivers. of  blood 

^  /  * 

Very  short-lived,  as  It  too  was/dtterly  rejected  -by  the  Canadian 
V^ople  generally* 
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upon  them*    Many  had, came  to  enjoy  the  late  mov^ies,  and  their 
replacement  by  this  offensively  et^no^^l^ric  program  was  a  coer- 
cive violation  of  seif-determinati'on*    The  Jadkheaders  had  no 
opportunity  to  exwf^sa  themselves  on^the  matter  of  programming* 
This  leads  u$  to  the  important  collective  desire  of  Jackheaders 
that  they  do  -eventually  gervutne  leverage  in  the  selection  of 
^   programs  which  may/njore  dramatica^lly  than  in  the  city,  waiter  their 
social^  moral,  and  psychological  lives*    V^ile  they^haracter- 
istically  have  Jiff  iculty  in  imposing  restraiijts  upon  children, 
it  ma^  well  'Be  tj^at  some  selective  authority  i^tself  would  amelio- 
rate  to  a  degree  the  ibost  obviously  destructive  elements*  Very 
^^•^robably  the  urban  dweller  himself  would  appreciate  the  personal 
and  social  strengthening  which  would  come  from.having  some  choice 

-  in  the^selection  of  critical  influences  upon  life  through  televi- 

'      *  *  * 

sion*    Al<so»  the  Jackheajders*  strong  wish  for  Native  programming 

would  Insure^^appropriate  exposure  and  the  strengthening  ofdden- 

tity  through  Native  language  and  news*  ^ 

The  program^  f^r  general  purposes/  wa's  a  c^rbon-^py  of  the  ■ 

American  versions*  In  th€|  light  of  Northern  Ojlbwa  culture^  and 

Jackhead  life  iiT  particulars  tbe  program  cpuld  be  classed  a^  anr 

exaggeration  of  everything  White,  and  Everything  urban*    The  gen- 

er^jl  Canadian  desire  for  this  urbanity  was  not  great  either,  an^^jfSf^  . 

the  program  was  finally  stopped*    It  is  most  instructi^^e-,  however,^ 

that  this  pandering  promotion  of  an  ext  ernally  inspired  phenom— 

enon  was  rigidly  defended  and  corrtinued  straight  into  the  teeth  of 

/massive  Canadian^Tejection*    Urban  populations,  had  other-channels^ 

"  ft  ■  • 

s^^  to  turn  tOf  but  ntafiy  communities  like  that  of  Jackhead  had  no  choice* 

-.     -  '  '      ,  ^  ^  *  * 

They  were  totally  dependent  Mpon  <}'*B*C*  prograjnming*    This  is  still 
'   true  of  most  of  the  North*  ^  ' 

'    ^  "         --^^  '  '    ^-^^      *       -  %     '  I 

*  ^    The  experience  with  Peter  Gzowski  f^and  Paul  Soles  points 

, /      ^        "  *  '  , 

y       tow^tf^  a  possible  nonlpoliticat  problem  in  programming*  The^incre^ 
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f hlef persistence C«B1C«  In  the  promotion  of  these  programs  to 
th^^ general  Canadian  audience  ^qulte  apart  from  ethnic:  divisions) 
suggests  the.  ai%ent  application  of  sterotypes  by  a  virtually^mper- 
vlou5,  closed  group*    At  this  time,  the  C*§*C*  is  studying^the  pros-  , 
pects  for  Native  programming*^   There  are  many  pitfalls  in  the  devel- 
opment of  such V^^g^«i^^^g)  not  tl^e  least  pf  which  are  the  need  for 
,    true  cself-detarmination  (not  detemination  by  *an  acculturated  Kajiive 
.elite),  and  the  clear  capacity  to  suppress  stereotypes  generated 
and  defended  within  an  adfninistrative  stjb-culture. 

SUMMARY 

The  small  ajd  c,a^sual  examination  of  television  consiihiptljon 

in  a  Northern  Ojibwa  band^has  brought  out  themes  ot  acculturation 

.  common  to  all  mankind*    And,  at  the  specif;Lc  level, 'a  number  of 

critical  elements  are  seen  to  revolve  around  the  maintenance  of 

identity*    Ojibwa  psychology*  is  characterized  by  non-^aggression, 

and  is,  in  fact,  almost  universally  cited  by  sociai>[j^ychologists 

as^  model  for  this*  ^  Television  ^has  abruptly  proj^id^d  ^  missive 

battery  of  observable^  aggression*    There^are  indications  that  this 

may  be  altering  Ojibwa  behaviour*    Violence  to  the  point^f  coigt- 

munity  dysfunction  and  anomie  has  followed  tlje  introduction  and 

growing  ejfperience  with  television,  apparently  ^Independently  of 

urban-^c^nectioti  through  road  extension  and  continuous  alcohol  \ 

supply*  ( 

*       _  * 

Teleyision  has  brought  conflict  between  traditional  values 
pertaining  to  child-rearing  and  observed  effects  of ^televis^ion  upon 
th^  young*  Since  traditional  values  in  this  feature  permissiveness 
^and  indulgence  as  dgents  in  the  development  of  normal  Ojibwa  adults% 
the  violation  of  these  values  threatens  the  very  core^of  Ojibwa 
^life*    The  d^Pfnina  facing  the  Ojibwa  in  this  becomes  doubly  anxi:^us  ' 
beca\ise  it  is. felt  to  be  forced*  ^ 

Any  violation  of  the  concept  of  ^elf-determination  in  any._cross 
cultural  setting  promotes  identity  defense.    Great  'variety  attends 
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these  defenses,  but  violent  behaviour  is. a  comnon  theme*    At  Jackhead 
it  may  be  that  th^  violence  so  coinmpnLy  seen  today. may,  in  part  he 
caused  by  frustration  at  the  inability       control  significant 
influences  upon  life*    -If  television  has  indeed  come  to  have  such 
a  basic  impact*  the .ethnically  offensive  elements  (like  Peter  Gzowski, 
sexually  oriented  commercials,  and  even  perhaps  golf)  come  to  symbol-- 
ize  a  lack  o#-self-determination* 

-^J^ckhead  informant:  **Some  programs  just  don't  turn  us  on,  like 
baseball  and  swimming*    They  don't  enthusiast  us". 

.  The  installation  of  the  microwave  tower  adjacent  to  the  reserve' 
may  "have,  resolved  some  of  this  since  Jackheaders  for  the  past  two  years 
have  not  been  totally;  dependent  upon  the  C*B*C*  programming*    This  ^ 
"captive  audience**  ponditioi^probably  aggravated  the  responses  to 
especially  undesirable  programs* 

The  overall  portent  of  the  Jackhead  study  at  thl,s  time;^s  a 

need  to  provide  to  t*hem>  as  a  Native  "populstticm  consuming  an  ex- 

tern^ly  inspired  set  of  influences*  a  means  of  controlling  th^^^^ 

ref,eption*    This  should  serve  to  reduce  the*  f  rustfations  deriving 

from  unilateral  decisions  about  content*    Native  programming  offers 

some  amelioration  of  this  str^%is>  but  this  j/ill  not  change  the^ 

majorio^of  television  content*    EVfen  if^program  content  w^ere  ^Iter- 

'ed  radically^,  a  highly  significant  array  of  especially  offensive 

.  ■  '  ,   .    -         '  Jf     '         '        ^'    ^  * 

material  woald  reipain  in  ttue  ^ver-more-f requentf  comm^cials*  *"Disgust  ^ 

*■  * 

would  be  an  inadequate  word  to  descril^e  reaction  to  ferninine  napl^in 
coiwnercials  in  a  society/which^traditionally  ha&  exercised  numerous 
taPpjOS  in  connection  with  menstruation**  even  .to  include  isolation* 
Gr^zb^rg  (e-lsewhex^  in  this  volume)  has  noted  the  horror  with  which' 
Norway  House  Cre^^^eacfed  to  ^plicit  television  portrayals  of*child-' 
birth*    This  freflf  was  conditioned  by^  prof ound  fears,  and^taboos  ctrigin- 
ating  in  antiquity*   *Jhe  comp^titiv^themes ,  and  the  acquis^^^^eness 
un'S^rlying  much^^^  the  commercial  broa*dcasting  ^^^^  to^^^^^^orfusion  and  """; 
diminished  self-Jprth*    Much  of  th^t  pictured  iVcoidm^ricals  form^ 

'the  '^itome  of  dxt^avagante  to  the  "average  riackheader*    ^ut  to  t;Iios,e 

^  -  M     *-  -  i^''  ' .  * 

sucked  into  tt^Bactual  pi:oces5  of  tele^vision-induced  consump^  on ,  it 
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oan  form  the:  difference  between  a  marginal  existence  and  t.ru^^overty < 
Even  now  there  are  occasional  Indications  that:  traditional  themes  on 
^  child  care  have  prompted  responses  to  chil(i-*dlrectred  commercials*  / 
More  and  .more  often,  the  expensive  lO^speed  blcye4:e  Is  seen  ln  the 
h^nds  oi  children  of  very  poor  families.  In  an  area  where ^ there. are 
;^ery  few  place^^to  ride  them*  ^  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  object  is-^ 
^oclatlon  will  tend  to  replace  saQjkdJ-  orientation  through  toy  com- 
mercials  as  has  be^en  asserted  for  urban  groups  by  H*  Goldberg  of 
McGlIl  University  (1979).    In  fact}  It  remains '  fo^  us  now  to  embark* 
on. a  far  more  exhaustive  Investigation  to  dete^lne  if,  In  fact, 
the  whoH  catalog  of  tests  now  historically  accrued  for  urban  t;ele- 
vision  may  be  applied^  apart*  from  the  ethnic  dimension,  to  Jaek-^ 


head  and  all  the  other  Sub-Arctic  Native  communities. 
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TELEVISION, AND  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  EURO-CAN^IAN 'f CONOMY 
AND  TECHNOL(J^Y  UPON  CREE  ENCULTUftATltdT 

The-^historlc  srettlement  of  Crte  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Hudson  Bay  Coinpany  post  in-1798  located  on  the' 
present  village  site*    Initially  the  settlement  was  not  intended  as 
a  traqing  -post,  but  rather  as  a  supply  depot  for  maintaining  the 

Hudson  Bay  Compaiiy  (here  after  known  as  HBC^  Athabaska  tr&de  (Hanks 

_  '  *  -is*' 

N,D,p,34).    According  to  Willia/a  ^iijclair,  the' first  factor  .ajt  Cree  2 

at  thev:ime  the  post  was  established,  the  region  had  long  eznce  be^n 

trappfeJJout  by  "Home  Guard  Cree"    from  York  Factory,    .As  a  result', 

Sinclair  notes  that  all^hough  there  were  few  Indians  living  in  the 

region  when  the  post  was  established*  ,lt  was  ideally  Suited  for  tbe 

purpose  of  supplying  the  inland  tr^de    (PAH.HBC  B.239/b/66,fo.l07). 

Therefore  the  Cree  2  Band  is  the  result'^of  fiie  historic  interaction  betwe< 

the  fur  tr^de^and  Native  groups,  and  was  not  an  'aboriginal  phenomenon. 

I    .      .  *  ' 

Afterjthe  pos^^establishment  ^however »  Natives,  many  of  whom 

were  '^home  Guard"  Cree  from  York  Fa|:tory,  began  to  settle  near  the  post 

to  trade  and  seab6nally  work^*bn  the  f^feight  brigades  plying  the  Hayea - 

Rivej^etween  York  Factory  and^^ake  Winnipeg,,  In  1823  there  were 

14  families  trading  at^Cree  2  (P/te,HBC  A,B93/2/l,  fo*  2d)  and 

by  1838' that  nuiriWr  had  increased  to  22  extended  famiUes  (PAM^HBC, 

*A',B  i39/2/lt)  fo).    Thus,  after  the  post  was  escrablished.  Natives    .  ^ 

moved  IjTto  the  £*6gion  and  established  a  local  *  trade -with  the  ^BC.  , 

^    />  C  \      ^  .     ^        '         -  ^    '  ^'^    ^        '  ^ 

'  '-(^the  Nafive,s  who' initially  "settled"  at  Cr^ee  2  were  predominately  . 

Cree^  from  near  the  coast  df  Hudson  Bay,  and  Horthwe^t  toward  the       *  ^ 

Nelson  River  drainage  (Hanks     .D\  ~p  >30) .  'Despite  the  expans^^on  of 

Cre^ 'J  is  used  to  ref e'tf ^o  the  Oxford  House  Baiid^.        >^     ^  " 


is  liSed  to  'ref^^^ 

•  f 

e  GuaiW  Cree  -  Wr< 


**j,"^me  GuaiW  Cree  -  Wre  Cree  who  live  along  the  coast  l6f  rtud^on  \ 
^    B^y  and  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Lowlands  near  the^ioajor  HBC  trading  , 
factories  U^g.  York  Factory^)  •    Because  of  their  close  proximity  to 
th^^^factories,  they  were  employed  as  Thunters  and.boatrfen  by  the  HBO- 
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'tke  Ojibwa  to  the  tiorthwest  Ijrom  the.QreaC  Lakes  basin  and  tjhe  Lake  - 
of  the  WoodSy  they  did  not  farm  a  segment  of  the  original  Cree  2- 
population*   "By  1827,  the  Ojibwa  had  pene*trated  as  far  north  as  \ 

Manltou  Lake  60  miles  southeast  ofSCree  2*.  Traders  in  the  district' 

■  4 
art  the-tlme  noted  that  itj«as_  necessary  to  malntaiin  two  po^sts  in  tJie 

region  so  close  together  because  the  Oji|>wa  at  Mani^tou^ake  and  the  ^ 

Cree  at  Cree  2  showed  **•  *  *  an  untolerabla  aversionl-  *  ***  toward 

each  other  C-Blshop.',  1974,  p*326)*      The  original  population  at 

Cree  2  consisted  o£  Swampy  Cree  '^and*  Scot  fur  tr^d^r^  ^n^^the  employ 

of  the  HBC*  '  ^  ' 

^        Because  the  ^yes  Hive^was  the  ^m^dr  route  f^om  the  coast  of 

Hudson's  Bay,    west  onto  the' g^eaf  pialnsVand  north  toward  the 

*"  '  /  \  * 

AthdbaSka%^there  wa^  a  constant  and  Intense^ social  Interaction 

#         /  ' 


■  X 


'4 


betH^een  the  Cree^' and  4tEC  traders*    As  a  result  of  frequent  Inter^ 
-  marriage ,  there,  developed- between  the  Cree,-  thd  Scot  and  the  mlx^ 
blood*  of  JCree  anCT  Scottish  .background,  close  social  bonds  which 
frequently  ,exdluded 'Metis  (French-Indian  mixed  bloods)  and  French  ' 
Canadian  Voy^a|p^s  (Hanks,  N*D/  ,^*54)*    Although  many  6^  the  ^    ^  " 

Scottish  ''gentlemen?'  tooU  country- wives#    close ' s'oclal  relations  \ 
atn^ar  more  frequencly  between  contmon  laeti  (Laborers^  boatmen, 

* 

.  craf^siflen' and  Naj^lyes)    tha.n  tbjJtormer  who,. .were  'the  chief  traders 
^  ;and  factoirs  and  social  ly  jB|a^nl<?tl^mselves  from  the  commoners 
,  ahd  the  Natives*    The  unn|^H§twee^  common  ^en  and  Native  women  "  . 

,led    to  the  dey4glppm^ei\^  of  i^^Pfe-Scotttsh  population,  with  ^tron^g 
sqclaL  ties  to  the  HBC^  Such  families  'worked  for  the  company  gener- 
atlon^after  generation*  :  For  Instance,  the  William 
Slnclalt*^  th&  founder  of  the  post,  continued  jLn  the  company's 

**  Gountry^Vlves  is  a  te'rm  used  to  describe  Native  women  tak^h  a^      ,      ,  # 
wives  by^fur  traders  durl>ig  their' stay  In  tjorth  Ameticav    The  > 
Women  were  frequently  abandoned    when  their  husba^nds*  returned 


to  Europe H 


•  7..V 
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*;t;rvlc<'  til  (;ree  2  (or  I'iO  year^>^    Another  example  Qf  the  survival 

'of  this  practice  caif  be  found  around  the^  turn,  of  the  20th  century 

.     ^    ■  ^  , 

when  a*Cree-*Scott  named  John  Sinith-married  a  Scottish  girl  whose 

family  was  employed  by  the  HBC^   Their  sc>n  Willy  entered  the  *' 

servi^ce  of  tha  company  at\jree  2  and  tlirougK  the  l930*s  (Mason, 

1967,  Tp^iP*  ^0*s  and*early  Sg^^s  he  clicked  at- Cree  2*  "^His  json, 

.although  h^  no  longer  resides  iii  Cree  2,  still'  works  for  thy  company  * 

in  a  nearby  community « 

In  ^urofJean  terms  >  the  Cree-Scot  mixed  bloods  formed  the  local 

'economic ^elite* *    The  Cree-Scots  were  the  group  who  most  likely 

spoke  both  English  aftd  Cree,  and  becausfe  of  the  loyalty  ^hown  by 

^the  ^'Hudson  Bay  Company  Eamilie^''  they  had  access  to  positions  of 

responsibility  within  the  Company    generation  ^fter  generation* 

^  *  I  * 

Despite  the. close  economic  .affiliations  the  mixed  bloods  had 
with  HBC,  their^tWes  did  not  differ  significantly*  from  the  rest 
of  the  Native  population*  'When  men  were  not  working  for  the  company 
.(depending  upon  the  season  oj  the  year)  they  vere  either  fishing, 
trapping  or  huntin^^^Wh'en  the  m^n  were  aw^ay^  families  stayed  in  the 

frequently  a  woman^^s  brother)  until, 
the  men  returned  (Hanks>  N*D*/p';75),*    Thus^'-after  the  first  genejration^ 
when  a  ScottistPeftnploy^'^e  ^f  the  HBC  might  briri^  his  wlfe^to  live  at 
the  post  with  him  (Hanks->  N^/p «79)  >  the_  mixed  population  apparently 
blended,  with  indigenous  Cree  life  style*    In  spite  of  the  closer  ties 
many  of  the  Cree-Scot^  families  would  have  ^d  with  the  H6C>  tliey  never 
h^ld  any  exclusive  position  in  terms 'of  employment  wijth  the^Company* 
Further,  because  a  great  deal*of  work  with  the  HB^  was  se^asonally 
o'riente^toward  summer  ^reighting>  and  was  seldom  full-time  employ-^ 
>'  the  C^ree-^^cots  like  the  Cree  earned  a  large  portion  o£  their 
•income  from -trapping  and  owed  th^lr  subsistence  base  to  hunting  ancl^, 
flsIrCH^.^ 

^n  1^8fr>  for  examplcty^Cree  2  was  under  the  ^command  of  Cuthbert 
Sirjc^airf,  the  grandson  of  William  Sinclair*    -According  to  Bill  Camp-* 
bell^  a  Stott^ti  cl^rk  at:  the  post>  Sinclaii^  wa6,recogni:ted  as^  ' 


-  .  .         ■     26f5  - 

} 

■  '  *   '         ;  ' 
.descended  from  ^  well-knt)wj)  Qi^dson's  B^y  Company* 

^       family,  his  grandfather:^,  WilliaTn  Sinclair,  -had  \^  ' 

established  ♦  *  *(the)  Post  in  1798,  and  ^about  \  '  * 

1811,  had  established  a  post  on  the  Jack  River, 

/    about  six  miles  from  whflre;  the  present  jjorway  House 

now  stands      (Campbell,  N«I>«  p*ll)* 

Also  at  the  post  at  the  time  were^            ^  ^                      *  ' 

-    ^                       ,   -f                 '  ,  * 

Norman  McKenzie  from  th^  Island  of  L^wis,  William   ^  ' 

Grieve;  a.halfbreed  (S'cotsnian)  for  he  talked  brcrtid 

ScotQh,  was  the  boatbuiWer,  James  H^rt,*a  Native 
of  (Ci;ee»2)4**  was  the  other  servant  (Campbell, 

■  N*D*  p*12)  ,    ^  ■           .  ■ 

In  addition  to  the  full-time  ^^ropean  and  mixed  blood  st;aff,  v 
local  iTidi^ns  were  ^ployed  during  pj^^iods  of  open  water  as  ^ 
boat  crews,' at  harvest  time  'to  6ring  fodder  for  the  post's 
lanimals,  in  the  ^nter  as  "dog ''runners  and  traders  in  the  camp 
trade  and  year  around  as  part'-time  fishermen  and  boaters  for 
*thei.post«    'According  tio  Campbel  1  ^  the  Native?s  tha^  \jorl<,ed  foi/v 
tb^  BBC  in  such  seasonalN^apaclties  were  ^V,^*'  *  paid  in  trade 
ftom  the  store-,  *      /*<N*D* ,  pKl)  * 


signed  in  *l909^j/=tht>se  families  which  immediately  signed'the  treaty 
)laced  xonsideraBt^- pressure  on  Cree-S'cot  families  thdt  did  not  at 


According' to  old  informahts'"^t«  Cisee,  2,  when  the  t;:eaty  was 

s 

placed  xonsiderabJ?^-  pre 
th^  momeTit  have  Europeans  in  t'heir  families  to  sign  so  that  questi^s 
would  not  be  vdsk^d  about  ^he /backgi?ound^o£|pt^er  famili€s  in  the 
H^conmiunity*    The  result  was.  that  after  the -trdaty>  was  signedi  two         "  i 
communities  existed' in  tiie  proximity  of 'Cree, 2,   one  with  status^  * 
the  other  without*    The  two  groups  o^ere  clpsel^^related  By  both    *  ^ 
mai;;^riage  ^and  custom,  but  legally  one  gTOup■was^  **lndiran**  aj\^  tM^ 


^    Status  indicates  a  Native  person  i^o.,  accord 
definition  in/the  Indian  Act,  is  considered  to 


irfg  t.*Ithe^legal  ■  •  ,*  .  .  , 
o  b£  -  an  Indian.  >, 


'S*-  ^       .  '    V     *    '  '  ,  r 


'.   *  '    ■  *  I 


othe'r""&Snie  to  be  known  as  "Metis"  (despite  argunjents -by  Cree^Scots 
that  Metis  is  a  term  which  applies  to  the  French-Indian  mixed  bloods)*' 

The  .duaF  community  at  Cree.2  existed  until  appro»linat;elj£^1959',  ^ 
when  a  mining  development^  at  '^olbpson^  Manitoba  drew  many^^n,  both 

w  * 

treaty  and  non  treaty,  out  to  work*    The  movement' toward  wage  labour 

+  ♦  *  * 

and  away  frora'the  bush  had  ^ttegun- In  the 'early  1950^s  when  men  had  gone 
out  to  seasonally  w<Jrk  on  the  rall^road  (Ranks,  J*P*,  p*3)  J*  ^However,    '  / 
the  development  of  the  townslte^-at  Thompson  gav'e  families^  the  chance 
to^  move  permanently  into  the'wage  labour  market  *   'iftTtinately  rnany  of 
the  treaty  Itldlans  retjj.rned  to  Gree  2  to^llve>*  and  gradually  ceased**" 
seasonal  work  away  from  the  community  settling  in  the' permanent  village 
around  the  post  at  Cree  '2*   ♦In- contrast ^  the  ^'^etls"  hever  returned  to 
live  i  n  the  village*    jTheref ore  ,  the  final  split  between  t4i6  status 
arid"  hori-status  peop le^  at  Cree  2  came  as"  a  result       the  coliapse  of  _ 
the  fur  trade  ^nd  the  movement  by  the  non— status  people  into  i^e  wage 
labour  .market  away "t tOUKSj^ef  2i  *   \  /  ,      ,     ^        ^  ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  departure  of  the  ^*Metls*'  community    from  Cre^  2, 
the , population  that  remained .was  status  Indians  who  were  willing,  to 
attempt  to  maintain  a  more  traditional  l^fe  style  in  i^ola^tion  frop 
Euro-K^anadian'*  SQf  ieCy*    The  sp.llt  between  the  two  groups  Wa^  ultimately 
al^ong  economic  lines,  but  It^has  deeper  rdots  which  are  llnkedSto  the 
w^  the  status  and  non^st,atus  people  perceive  their  own  ideiTtities. 
The  status  group  che'se  to  remain  separate  from  the  mainstream  of  Euro- 
Canadian  life 'and  not  emigrat€f  into  the  job  market  away  fitom  the  reserve* 
On  the  otfier  hand  the  non-^status  populaVfOit^bf  Cree  2  apparently  teal-* 
Ized  th^t*  their  future  was  not  with  their  statu^  relatives,  but  in  the 
labour  market  of  £4jro-*Canadian  society  ^*  large* 

Similarly  wlien  the  York  factcSry  band  ^broke  up  in  1955^  two  bands,  > 
-the  GiJtlam  and  York  Landing  bands^i  chos€;  to  live  awa;^  from  the  traditional 
York  Factory  laiSds  in  regions  wtrere  better  opportunitfea  existed  for  wage  , 
lahpur*    The  third  fragmefH:  of  the  oM  York  Factoty  band  ^at  Shamattawa 
chose,  "*   *  *a  bush  existeryr^away  frpm  c^ntrigs  of  Eurppean  settlement** 
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rner 1  p ^  7) <    Today  the  Shamaccawa  people  consider  the 
Gillam  and  YorK^Bfiffing  Bands  Co  be  niO|^e  developed  In  "Curopean*\ 
cerms  and       ha^  rejected  the  bush  life  they  have  chosen  (1977,. 
p*7)*    Although^  In*  the  York  Factory  example,  the  split  occurred 
.  ^tnong  status  Indians  and  at  Cree  2  the  break  was  between  status  and  4ion- 
s,tatus  p^plj^,  the  essential  fissure  between  thpse  wlUing  t*c  acqept 
greater  Caropeap  influence  tjpon  their  life  and  those  who  are  not 
remains  the  essence  df  the  division*  -        ^   .  « 

Th€^  Cree  2  band  in  and  of  itself  is^y  no  means  unified  in  its 

\  —   -  ■ 

attitude  toward  increased  EWo-Canadian  influence  upon  their  li£e  style* 

To  understand  many  of  ts-he^underlying  motivations^  it  is  necessary  to  . 

look  at  the  structures  of  what  is  today  flefined  by  the  Indian  Act  an$l 

treat^  five  as  the  Cree  2  band  of  Indiantl      .  ^  ^ 

'         X     -         '  L  ...   ^        '       ,     „  * 

It' would  be  imppssible  to /def  inei  the  bands  tha^t  formed  around  Cree  2 
as  an  aborjlginal  phenomenon*  ^irst,  despite  considerable  ambiguity* 
concerning 'the  Uopal  Native  p^pulaHtioV,  William  Sindlaii^  is  quite  clear  ■ 
that'  at  the  t^^  Cree  2  w^s  founded^  the  Native  population  in  th€  ar^a 
was  tpo  small  to  expect  a  sign^icant  'local  trade*    Within  3^  years  * 
however^  the  local  Native  pc^latlon  cansiB.ted  of  22*  familfiesi  geog- 
raphidaily  divideS  into 'tw6  "bands^'  (PAM,  HBC  A  B*93/2^/l ,f  6 *41)  * 
Prel  iminar-^  analysis  ol^  the  two  historic N^roiips  indicates  that  ^they 


N^oiips  ir 
ended^  f  ami 


'^ere  a  more  or'-less  staSle  number  of  extended^  famil4€S,.  at' least  loosely 
bound  by  Sibling  partner^lilps  between  brothers  ^  \irhich  fotmed  the  basic 
cconbmic  or  ti^apping  a^it*    The  role  of  brothers  is- also  p'resettt  in  terms 
of  providing  .economic  security  'for  sisters  who  weVe  ^eith^r  widowed  ^or 

^needed  temporary  assistance  bec^ayse  their  hOsbarids  were, absent  Hue  to 

  \ 

fur  trade-related  CTravel  or^hutiting  trips*    Thi's  system  r'eflected  frag-  ' 
ments  of  the  general  patflLineal  systeA^  characteristic  "of  eastern  sab^ 
A?'ctic  Algotlkiarv  social  systems^(Rogers,  1J?65,  p*24)^     in  a  fuller  ex-  \^ 
pcessi^oTii  it:'     -  -  *  *      "    '      *  ^  . 
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*  *  *  l!i  that  tatUer  an'd  his  brbther^,  their  wives  and 
their  children",  mother,  and  h^r  sisters, 'their  husbands 
.and  their  children, .  form  a  loose  grl3,uplng  convening 
from  time  to*  tlftie  for  productive  purposes*  *  *{ultlinately) 
people         p^p^uce  together^form  a  common  category 
(Turner,  1977,  p*72)* 


WhaTeSH 


bands  at  Cree  2  ^r*^  distinguishable 


sted  then^  is  an       *  ,  unorganized,  fluid,  composite 

band  *,*  *U  (Service ,"  1962 ,  p*86)  based 'tipon  ktn  ties  and  ecpnomic 
/*     ^  ,  ^  ■ 

necessity*    '  .  *     *  .  ^  ,  " 

Althcmgh  the  fwo  inltiial  1 
because  they  were* geographically  separated ,  ^errftorfal* ownership 
does  not  become  apparent  as*  a  factor^uring  the  earl3r  I9th  century* 
tOne^group  was  located  tQ  the  southwest  of  the  trading  post  up  the 
Hayes  fiiyer  toward*- the  .Nelson  River  drainage*    The  setond  group   ,  ^ 
was*located^  between  Cree  2  and  XorJ^  Fact^i^y  along  the  Haye^  knd 
Stupa;rt' River  systems*    Despite  the  .loosely  defined  territories,-  * 
t*iere*is  .no  ^indication  ihat  ahy  of  the  family  groups  wjthin  the  bands 
had  defined  territories*    In,  fact .evidence  suggest^'  that  a  great 
deal  of  fle)^ihility  existed  In  terms  of  territcftrial  ufsage*    It  i*s 
often  apparent  in  th«  HBC  recbrds  that  post  managers  encouraged 
]  groups  to^  hunt  in  ot^e'nregion  or  another  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
ranging^from  at^tempts  to  preserve  beaver,  to  establishing  logistic 
support 'for  the  company's  t>ransport^t*lon  systems  (Hanks*  N*D* ,  p*95')* 

The-  social  structure  of. Cree  2  is  "fiilhly  bas^^):ton  a  systerp  ^ 

thatt  has  its  origins  in  the  early  19^th  century  fur  tra^e^*.The 

band^^h^  lived  near  the  po&t-at  Cree  2  used       make  trips  to- the 

■post^  in'  tne  spring,  wheri^  furs'* were  t^adjed*  and  in  the^  fall  when^'debt 

was  taken  from  thev^orapany  for  the  winter  hunt*    These  trips  served 

ip  strengthen  and,  r^new  social  ties*  ^The.  summer  congregations 

,  bec^mb  times  when  marriages  were^ arranged ,  hunting  partnerships 

^^stablished  ^d  feasts  w6re  he^<|^  Throughout  th^  i9th  century  th 
■      ■  *  ' 

*_*  .collective  would  liave  beconie  more  and  more 
,  '  -  permanently^  settled  until  it  developecl  into  a  ^ 

^'cormnunity*'  *  *  *The'band,  .then,  comes  to  take 
^ .  .    its  *def  inftiott  from  the  pil^ce^here  this  oc;-  *  ' 

^  .    '.casibnal  collective  becdtn^  peribanently  settled 
■     (Turner^  197*7", 'p'12)  *  "  -       "  , 

\.  \  4  .  At  Cree  '2>  th&  original  two  compipslte  hunting  groups^ .ev£j3tually 
"'eVoIyed -ifita  thnee  Separate  "trapping  hands'^*    Band  (A)  ,bccupl:ftd^ 
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territory  to  the  sputhwe*st  *of  the  post  encompadsin^^  the  upper 
Hayes  and  Its  tributaryfl^eystems *   'After  the  Wesleyan. missionarie?      ^  ' 
est4blljshed  their-  mission  at  Jackkon  Bay,'  14  miles  south  of  the  pos,t 
In  1850  (PAM,  HBC*  A,  W56/a/2  .f  o*5) ,  this  baW  began  tb  camp  near'  . 
the  mission  during  t^fe  3Uiiuner.and  travelled,  to  the  post  only  to  trade? 

jyThe*other  original  band,  (B) ,  , continued  to^trap'north  o£  the  post 
along  the  lower  Hayes  ^nd  the  Stupart  Hlvers  to  the  edee  of  the  Pre-  ■ 
Cambrian  shield  at' Its  transition  into  the  Uudson  Bay  lowlands^ 

.'^    '   ■   c  " 

The  third  group,  (C),  which  gen'eological ly  is  related  to  the  other' 
two  bandsj  contains  several  fatnlly  units  with  closer  ties  to  the  HBC* 
It  1^  hard  to  tie  ^a /precisnfe*ldate  to  the  orig^Jn  of  thi?s  unit,  but  Its 
emergence  Is.  undoubtedly  linked  to  the*  seoolid^halJ  of  the  19tA*centur7*  ■ 
Like  the  two  previously  mentlo/ed  groups ,  fill's  band  may  also  be^de-I 

fined  by  Its  ter;ri,t:ory      whl^h  lies  northwest%f  the -post  on  the  Sempl 

.    '  -  ^         .  ' 

and  Blgstone  River  systems*  '      ^      *     *  ^''"\ 

vhen  the  treaty  Was  signed  in^9p9,  It  was  the  combination  thi^e^ 
composite  trapping  bands  whl<ih  came  to  be  known  as  the  Cree''-2  Band  ,of 
Indlatis*    Prior  to  the  sighing  of  the  treaty,  the  mixed^blood  population 
had  been  an  Integral  ^art  ^of  the  local  b^d  structure*    The  establish- 
ment of  ^he  status-^non  status  dl'stlnction  whlt:h, occurnsi^s^th  the' 
Signing -of  the  'treaty  creat^ejl  a  hiatus  ^ett^een  them  which  wuld  evetr-*^ 
tually  lead  to  the  .status  people  cbooslng  to  cofitlnue  to  remain  on' 
tlielir  homeland  and  the  non—stac;ys^  peoples '  departure  ^for  permanent  wa^e 

^abour  in  Euro-Canada^^   Therefore    the'  remaining -segments  of  the  three 

*      '  '  '*  * 

^ompo^lte  i^ands  ^re  thos^  groups  now  considered  to  be  "treaty"  who\ 

■  •  ' 

renialMAt*  Cree  2  .j  >^  ^  '   *  i 

'        J    '       ■   *.         ■  '  '       '  -  *        ^    '     '  . 

lentlflcati^on  of  the  fur  trade  band  structure^^^' stili*  possible 

at  Cree  2t  because  the  resldefitlal  pattern  and*  th^  soclo*7rellglous  ^ 

strut^tuife  of  the  village  Is  *StljLl,  based  around ^the  Interplay  of  these 
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balance  betwee 
opera t ive  kin 
villages,   •  • 

(ly  the 


the  welfare'  of  the  individual  or  the  small  tio- 
roup  and  the  needs  'of  the  larger  group^-  bands 
three  factoVs  appear  to  underly  the  /tilemma; 

iss ion able  nature  of  (Cree) social  organization' 


chat  lead >  to  alliances  and  definition  of  interests  in 
terms  of  the  ihc^vidual  and  the  small. kin  group  and, 
obversely,  to  the  establishment  of  groups  in  opposition  ^ 
to  one  another;     (2)    a  decision-making  process  based  ^ 
upon  a  deep  but, implicit  belief  in  consensual  democracy 
and  a  corollary  ^thos  of  eg'ali tariani sm;     and  (3)  a  p^r- 
'  ,vasive  distrust  of  all  jthose  who  are  not  close  kinsmen, 
coupled  with  a  fear  of  tho^e  possessing  "excessive"  power 

I 

(Smith,  1973,  pai)". 

Although  kin-based  factional  politics  result  in  a  confront- 

ation  model  of^^olitical  dec  i  sion-*making ,  in  village  affairs  they 

> 

(  ^n^ble  a  long-terni^  power  balance  to  be  maintained  between  the  Q 
vicious  kin-oriented  special  interests  groups.     The  effect  of 
such  a  long-term  balance  of  power  between  factions  is  that  during 
times  of  rapid  social  change,  traditional  values  are  always  held  in 
juxtaposition  to  social  innovation  and  the  Ensuing    re jec t ion ac- 
ceptance or  compromise  means  that  a  new  balance  must  be  established 
between  the  various  kin  groups.     Because  o^,  complexities  inherent^ 
within  a  system,  based  upon  the  balancing  of  multiple  factidns,  there 
exists  a  large  pool  of  potential  leaders,  representing  different 
alignments  of*  th/e  system.    The  resultant  fluidity  allows  enormous"  f 
adaptability  within  an  , organization  faced  with  constant  externally* 
stimulated  change.  ^ 


'Atomistic"  societies  like  the  Cree 


Ta^  ^tiiphasis 


— »"^^-^r^-  .  .  *  {JJ^hrvidualized  freedom  and  freedom  from  cultural 

^       restraints';    ^reserve TttftG^personal  relatiotis;     »ack  large 


balance  between 
operative  kin  ? 
villages^   >  * 

(lY  th,e 
Chat  leadt 
terms  of  b 
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the  welfare'  of  the  individual  or  the  small  ro- 
roup  and  the  needs  V)f  the  larger  group^-  b3  nds 
three  factors  appear  to  underly  the  jdil^mma; 

isslonable  nature  of  (Cree)social  organization' 

to  alliances  and  definition  of  interests  in 
he  incU^^^^^l  ^nd  the  small, kin  group    and  > 
obversely,  to  the  establishment  of  groups  in  opposition 
to  one  another;     (2)    a  decision-making  process  based 
upon  a  deep  but, implicit  belief  In  consensual  democracy' 
and  a  corollary  ^thos  of  ega t i tar ianism;    and  (3)  a  p^r- 
^  ,vasive  distrust  of  all  those  who  are  not  close  kinsmen, 
coupled  with  a  fear  of  thoSe  possessing  "excessive"  power  „ 
(Smithy  1973»  p-ll)**-  ,    ^  ^ 

Although  kin^based  factional  politics  result  in  a  confront- 
atlon  model  of -political  dec ision^making »  -in  village  affairs  they 
(  finable  a  long-term^  power  balance  to  be  maintained  between  the  ^ 
^ .various,  kin-oriented  special  interests  groups.    The  effect  of 
such  a  long-term  balance  of  power  between  factions  is  that  during 
times  of  rapid_  social  change >  traditional  values  are  always  held  in 
juxtaposition  to  social  innovation  and  the  ensuing    re ject ion ac- 
ceptance or  compromise  means  that  a  new  balance  must  be  established 
between  the  various  kin  groups*    Because  o^.  complexities  inherent^ 
within  a  system,  based  upon  the  balancing  of  multiple  factions >  there 
exists  a  large  pool  of  potential  leaders*  representing  different 
alignments  oT  tWe  system*    The  resultant  fluidity  allows  enormous'  f 
adaptability  within  an  organization  faced  with  constant  externally 
stimulated  change* 


''Atomistic"  societies  like  the  Cree"^act5  gT^ac  eHipKas' 

*   *  *  {fi^lwidualized  freedom  and  freedom  from  cultural, 
restraints'";-  "Veserve^ffte^p^rsonal  relatiotis  i  large 


sCaW  organization;    weak  in  effectual  leadership  and  social  re- 
lations marked  by  strain*  contention  or  invidiousness  (Smithy 

■     ■     •  •  \ 

S^cidl  integration  beyond  the  family  is  most  frequently  achieved 
througii  ceremony  and  ritual  #hat  enhances  the  community  welfare  (Eggan* 
1950,  p. 117)'/    Though  the  village  of  Cree  2  is  today  '^Christian'',  the 
Pentecostal  sect  has  successfully  Overlaid  the  cM^pt  of  Jesus  a^  a 
saviour  spirit  coupled  with  the  symbolic  rebirth  of  baptism  in  contrast 
to  traditional'  guard  i an  sp i r i 1 5s  an<l  the  ^*initiato ry  death''  and  re su r^^ 
j;ectioi|  tha^consecrates  a  shaman     (£liade>  1964,  p. 76).     Further  /the 
traditional  emotional  restraint  and  fear  of  nonkinsmen  holding  ex- 
cessive supernatural  power  has  been  partially  alleviated    by  sanctioned 
hysterical  testimonies  (when  people  frequently  began  to  speak  in  tongues) 
given  to  receive  forgiveness  from  Jesus  and  to  pray  for  Jesus  to  save 
one's  enemies.    The  pentecostals  ^eprese^r  what  anthropologist  Fred 
Eggan  calls  a  J'  .   .  mechanism  for  insuring  stability      .        1950  ,p  .  1 1 7)  . 
Jgsus,  b^  taking  on  the  sins  of  the  repenter,  has^  negated  ^e  olJligation 
incurred  by  the  sinner  for  God  having  given         or  her  a  new  life.  Jesiis 
also  offers  an  alternative  to^the  traditiofval  reprisal-oriented  "witch- 
craft'' which  was  formerly  used  to  symb9^ically  restfain  balance  between 
alienated  individuals  and  groups. 

/"  *■  ■ 

Diachronical  ly»  PentecostaLtsm  is  part  of  a  blend  of  *  tradit^ional 
Cree  beliefs  and  Christianitj^hich  seem  t9  have  begun  in^  the  1820's 
when  Red  Riv^,r  colony  frej/^ters  created  mass  hysteria  among  the  Indian 
at  .the  post  by  spreadiag  rumours  of  specters  having  been  seen  at  Red 


-Ri  vPT-,  pr^dii^fe-HT^fthe  end  of  tfte^world  (PAM>  HBC ,  A.B.  1! 
Though  charismatic  .Pentecostal  sects  are  widespread,  throughout  the 
Christian  woi;ld  and  despite  its  introduction  oy  Euro-Canadian  mission- 
aries* it  i^as  become,  a  grassroots »  locally  controlled  and  interpreted 
form  of  Christianity.    Not  so  differently  from  the  first  messianic 
movement  in  the  1820's»  the  anticipation  of  an  imminent     ^cond  coming 
and  the  subsequent  lifting  of  Wative  believers  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
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is  a  persistent  theme  of  Cr^e  2     Pentecostal  preaching.  Through 
che  interpretation  of  slgns>  such  as  the  alignment  of i^lanets  in  the 
I980*s/  Native  Pent^costals  predict  t'he  second  coming  in  terms  of, 
not  an  event  in  the  unforseeable  future,  or  even  in  terms. of  decades, 
but  rather  of  sometime  in"  the  early  1980*s*'   Thus  Perrtecosta  1  ism.  of  f  ers 
an  immediate  solution  to  Native  prot»lems,  salvation  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven*     Pentecostal  influence  in  Cree  2  began  in  the  l^te  t96Q''i;  when 
a  White  missimary  and  several  young" Cree  canoed  ^nto  the  community  and 
began  ^to  preach*    Despite  initiial  rejection,  the  movement  has-been        '  ' 
ga ini ng^ground  among  residents  of  the  central  region  of  tjie  viiJage  and 
their  relatives*     In  terms  of  h^toric  social  organizatl-fi^  within  the 
village,  Pentecostal  renewal  has  been  most  influentiM  among  members 
of  the  old  trapping  b^and  (A)*,    It  would  be  incorrect  to  limit  it  in 
scope  tl  the  residential  units  within  the  central  village  area?  how- 
ever,  as  there  are  adherents  throughout  the  entire  village*  ^n.fact, 
more  than  either  the  United  Church  or  the  Roman  Cathol'ic  Chui^ch,  the 
charismatios  have  cut  across  ^social  boundaries  co-ordinating  a  new  social 
order  that  overlaps  all  other  social  groups*^    In  this  way  the  movement 
provides  a  rljtual  integration  for  the  entire  community  through  , events  * 
Such  as  tent  revivals,  faith  healing,  and  social  sanctioning  of  alcohol  ^ 
use  through  the  provision  of  alternative  religiously-oriented  b^haviourv 


Functionally,  the  charismatic  movement  provides  a  structure  by 
which  individuals  wishing  to  undergo  a  major  change  in  -LdePtity  can 
find  support  within  a  peer  context*    Conversely,  because  converds  aire 
required  to  make  a  drastic  and  outwardly  vis ible,  break  with  their 
former  liv6s  by  rejecting  secula^r  activities  such  as  l?ing<J',  dancing, 
fiddling*  movies  and  television*    a  fissure  often  forms  between  those 
people  and  their  friends  and  relatives  who  have  not  undergone  the  ^ 
"rebirth"*    Therefore,  although  charismatic  renewal  provides  an 
avenue  for  integration  into  a  [ritual  society*  it  does  create  a*hiatus 
between  "sacred"  and  "secular"  elements  "in  the 'community".  ^' 
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An  essential  element  of  the  impact  of  Euro-Canada  upon 


the  Cree  has  been  the  introduction  of  Western  education  and 
its  subsequent  reorien*tat ion  of  Native  children's  values  and 
mores  from  traditional  to  more  Western  ones*    The  first 
schopls  at  Cree  2  were  established  by  William* Sinclair  Sr* 
^shortly  after  the  p^st  ve^s  founded  for  the  purpose  of  edu^ 
Aating  the  children  of  HBC  employe^a^  (Len  t ,  1962  ,p  *A9)  *  This^ 
early  school,  however,  would  h^ve  benefitted  few  Native 
children,  other  than  those  pf  mixed  blvood  who  were  considered 
"Hudson  Bay  Company  families"*    The  importance  of.  schooling, 
however,  w^s  not  lost  on  the  Native  population*    In  1829, 
Wakisb,  >  Cree  boatman  for  the  HBc\asked ^lol  in  Robertson  to 
make  ai"rangeraents  so  he  could  send  riis^'son  to  the  Red  River 
Colony  in  order  to  attend  school  tPAPt,  HBC*A*B*  'l56/a/l2  ,  f  I  *56) 

After  the  WesleV^n  mission  was  established  in  1852  at 


as 


near  the  mission 


(paIi, 


Jackson  Bay*  the  missionary  ran  a  school  for  Native  children 


MG2,c^lA).    The^Jtpbve  to  the  vlljage  pl'aced* 
families  in  a  state  of  limbo*    In  order  to  make  a  livings  men  had 
to  eithW^^^gb  to  the  bush  andtrapj'or  go  out 'and  work  6n  the  rail- 
road or  on  construction -at  Thompsw*    At  the  same  tlmp  their 
children  had  to  be  at  school/in^  (|he  village,  which  m^ant  that  a 
cabin  had  to  be  maintalned^Eor  the  family       Cree  2*  VThe  strain 
of  separation  was  more  y^^^J^  emotional*    Survival  of  tlj^famlly 
at  a  subsistence  levMytn  the  village,  without  the  father,  was 
difficult*    s^ten  wh^  young  adults  (20^)  speak  of  growing  up 
at  Cfee  2,  a  cotnmo^  theme  cenbe^  around  the  hardships  faced  by 
the  family  when/the  father  was  away  (Hanks, .XP*  p*70)*  Today 
although  peo^e  at  Cree  2  admit  that  their  standard  of  living  is 
better  th^  it  has  ever  been  before,  they  still^are  not  completely 
comfortifble  with  village  life  and  pine  for  the  freedom  of  their 
tocm^  life  style*    When  asked  why  did  you  move  into  the  village? 
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the  answer  most  frequently  given'  is  ''so  the  kids  could^get  to  scliool 

Despite  earlier  precedents  for  educationist  Cree  2,  it  was  not 
until  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  that  the  Government  ot  Canada  . 
began  to  pu&h  for  attendance  at  the  village  p^rimary-day  school  and 
secondary  boarding^chool  at  Cree  1^    Parents  complained  that  ^ 
sch'ool  endangered  "traditional  family  discipline''  (Mason,  1967  » 
p*xi)*    Subsequently  >  after  194?^  when  family  allk>wance  was  intro- 
-duced/  Indian  Affairs  used  sus/ension  of  funds  as  means  of  forcing 
Native  families  to  send 'their  flMldren  to  schoi:*!  (Dunning.,  L959 , 
p*lS)*    A  combination,  then,  of  fear  tt^at  education  undermined 
traditional  discipline  and  the  resentment  of  the  fact  that  the 
"government"  was  forcing  them  into  the  village. so  the  children 
could  attend  school,  created  a  deep  resentment  of  the  educational 
system*       \  -  ^  " 

.^Ithou^  older  people  especially  blame  the  school  system  for 
p^ulling  the  Cree  into  a  permanent  village,  throughout  the  1950's, 
'60''"s^nd  the  early  197p's  the  Cree  2  people  were  hopeful  that 
education  woul^  provide  new  hope  for  the  children*  Education 
was  away  for  the  young  to  have  a  chance  in  the  outside  world*  There 
fore : 

The  young  were  going  out  ai?d  becoming  educated  and  thus 
learning  to  cope  with  the^Euro^Canadian  world  around  them^ * 
The  dream  of  education,  however,  ended  dramatically  for  the 
(Cree  2)  people*    In  June  of  1972,  eight  .**  students  died 
whe^n  their  plane  crashed  shortly  after  take-off  from  Winni- 
peg airport*    The  crash  caused  the  community  t <ydpiiw\  iJi t o 
itself*    Parents,  who  had  once  willingly  seFht-^hel^r/ch^ldren 
off  to  school  >  kept  them  at  home*    Those  who  had  completed 
th?Tr  education  and  had  returned  home  realized  that  high 
school  meant  nothing  when  trying  to  survive 'in  .   *(Cree  2). 
(Hanks',  I.P*,  p*6)* 

^s  a  result  ^f^ the  crash,  the  people  at  Cree  2  collectively^ 
turned  ^gairisr  education*    Despite  a  new  school  which  was  built 
^infthe  contmunlty>  attendance  stayed  uniformly  low  throughout  the 
1970's*    In  1979,  the  first  Cree  2  student  since  before  the  1972  \ 
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Cree  I  ^£ers  to  the  Norway  \louse  Band- 

^,  t 


<  T'lSh  graduated  from  school  and  subsequently  e^ered  Red  R-iver 

f  f>f«niiifM  t  y  (oM(*^'(**     Th  *  graduation  of  that  student  symboJicaHy  ^ 
marked  a  change  in  attiijade  toward  education*    School*  attendance 
was  higher  in  1979-80  than^it  had  been  in  past  *years.  Increased 
stihool  attendance  is  urtdoubtedly  symptomatic  ot.a  change  in  parent- 
al attitudes  and  may  -i^ndicate  a  more  widespread  change  at  the 
village  level"**     If  suah  a  change    has  ocGurred,   it  may  signal  a 
pragmatic  shift  in  attitudes,  among  younger  parents*     Many  middle- 
aged  Cree  |tate  that  f'the  world  is  changing  and  we  will  have  to 
change  also'^    This  attitude  rftns  in  frequent  opposition  to 
elders  who  have  mainlined  a  i>olicy  of  Isolation*    What  then  are 
at  the  roots  of  this-/ change  In  attitude? 

First  as  one  parent  stated:     ^*lf  my  children  are  going  to  have 
a  chance^  they  have  to  speak  English,     Further,  if  it  means  that 
they  do  not  learn/to  speak  Cree»  that  is  a  chance  I  will^take*V  * 

Althoug^h  thyls  is  an  extreme' view  even  among  the  acculturated  * 
segments  of\Cre%  2,  it  does  express  an  opinion  held  to  a  lesser 
degree  b^  many  parents.    Behind  this  is  an  undes^lyi ng  belief  held 
Vy  many  residents  between  20-35  years  of  ^ge,.that  change  is  coming 
so^quickly  that  tradlt ictrtal ,  i solat ioni sm  will  no  longer  protect 
them.     Pragmattcally^  one  individual  summed  it. up  thi&  way/*Jf  ^ 

we  are  going  to  survive  we  will  h^ve  to  change^'*  _  .  . 

^  ^  • 

Despite  the  recognition  of  the  inevitability  of ' change  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  cormnunity,  it*  is  still  not  considered  c^sirafele. 
Because  change  has  been  so  rapid  since  the  late  I960 \s ^people  hdv^ 
become  , ambivalent  toward  it*     Ope  middle-aged  informant  recalls  ^" 
that  during  the  late  60*s  and  early  '70's  wh^n  hp  was  at  resi- 
dential 'school  every  time  he  camfe  home^  something  new  had  happened 
(e*g.  the  village  road,  the  airstrip,  new  houses,  andvthe  new  school) 
H^^continued  that  after  the  air  crash, when  the  students  were  killed, 
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people  became  very  bitter  about  the  continuous  encroachment 
upon  their  lives  by  outsiders*    Hence>  when  a  question  is  posed 
about  the  introduction  of  television,  fre'^uently  the  response 
indicates  that :  ^  *  ^ 

Tfe  Le  visipn  y  in  one  sense  ,  is^simply  another  White'  Ma  n's 
advice  not  unlike  movies-,  radio,  radio-telephones,  tele- 
phones, cars,  snowmobiles  and  outboard  inotors*  lt*s 
■coming  is  not  seen  as  a  gift,,  but  like  school,  Christi- 
anity and  other  Western  material  culture;  it  is  under- 
stood there  is  a  "price"  which  must  be  pai<i  for  modern- 
ization*   That  '*price"'is  the  Cree's  ability  to  direct 
and  shape  the  destiny  of  their  children  according  to 
their  traditional  beliefs^     (Hanks,  I,P*,  p*9). 

The  reaction  to  the  introduction  o(  tele  vis  ion s  symptomatic 
of  the  perceptual  divergence  that  has  occurred  within  Cree  2 
toward  Western  material  culture.    Primarily  the  population  is 
divided  aj^siig  a  continuum  between  those  acculturated  into 
Western  society  and  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  traditional 
Cree  tnetaphysic* 

The  more  acculturated  are  frequently  pragmatic  about  ac-  , 
^cepting^  innovatiPn*    They  do  so  because  they  feel  they  must  in  or<i<?r 
to  survive*    Between  those  who  openly  adopt  new  technology^  like 
t^l^vislqrn^  injCo  their  lives  and  the  ''traditional'*  Cree,  is  a 
group  characterized  by  the  Pentecostal  sect*    They  have  acc^eg^ed 
much  material  cult^e  (e*g»,  cars,  boats  and  skidoo*s)  as  a  way 
of  makin'g^  th^ir  lives  easier*    Idealogically  they  >iave  embraced 
fundamental  charismatic  Christianity,*  but  In  their  acceptance 
they  have  internalized  it  and  reconciled  j|P  with  the  traditional 
belief  system*    Despite' Pentecostal  isms '  Western  Christian  origins, 
it  has,  at;  Cree  2/-become'an  expression  of  'the  Cree  internalization 
of  Christianity*    The  material  culture  accepted  by  the  Pentecostal^ 
from  Euro-Canada  can  be  used  within  their  way  ^f  life*  Their 
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cpistemological  interpretation  of  Christian  Idealogy  is  a  local' 

liybrid*     In  other  words,  , their  acceptance  of  the  outside  wxjrtd 

J-  * 

goes  only  so  /arsas  they  feel  they  can' control  its.  influence  * 
Therefore  inj^ut  that  can  not        internal^ly  controlled  is  re- 
jected*    Television  was  nomlnali>^  rejected  initially  on  the^, 
grounds  that  it  was  Influenced  by  the  devil,  but  underlying  this 
is  a  deeper  motive*    Television  provides  a  constant  outside 
input  that  can  not  easily  be  internally  adopted  and  controlled  by 
the  people  in  Cree  2*  '  ,  . 

At  the  far  end  of  thfe  cdVitinuum  is  a  very  conservative 
traditional  element  that  rejects  Western  material  culture.  Al- 
though these  people  exiat  within  the  community,  they  form  a  very  - 
Smalt  minority  out  of  the  mainstream.    Ultimately  the  extreme 

conservatives  are  atypical  within  Cree  society,  because  ^they  lack 
4'  . 

the'  pragmat Ic  adaptability  to  change  which  characterizes  Al- 
gonkian  society  (Steinbring,  1979,  p*185)* 

No  matter  where  on  the  continuum  an  individual  is  placed, 
they  seem  to  have  objections  to-overt  interference  in  thfeir  Hves 

*  w 

at  Cree  2  by  outsiders^    This  general  annoyance  at-  outside  inter- 
ference in  village  life,  combined  with  increased  social  pr^sure 
caused  by  the  breakdown  of  the  traditional  kin-*based  infra- 
structurey  has  generated  increased,  stress  both  anterperssyially  and 
societally  for  the  Cree,    Television  then  becomes  one  more  factor 
in  an  intensive  developmental  sequence  which  began  with  the  move- 
ment into  the. village,  aj^d^has  expanded  through  the  transportation 
and  communication  revolutions  to  leave  the  Cree  geographically 
isolated  yet  technologically  Integrated  .into  Euro-Canadian  society 
*The  demographic  profile  of  the  community  forecasts  even  greater 
change  iji^the  future*    Since  th©  intro<luction  of  regular  medical' 
services  t6  the  community  during  thk  late  1940*s  and  early  I950's 
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(*^unningt  1959 ♦  vp *19)     there  has  been  a, dramatic  drot?  in  the  ' 
infant  mortality  rate*    The  net  result  is  that  the  population  has 
increased  rapidly  since  the  late  1940'&*    This  has  creatVd  a  very 
Large  demographica I ly  young  populstioh^    According  to  th^  1977 
Cree  2  band  list*  38%  of  the  population  at  Cree  2  was  12  ^erfrs  of 
-ageor  younger^and  5^  is  18  years  of  age  or  younger-    This  is 
comparable  to  much  of  the  third  world;*  where  41  to  46%  of  the 
population  is  15  years  of  age  or  younger      and  contrasts  with 
most  Western  industrially  developed  countries  where  24  to  317^ 
0^  the  population  is  15  years  old  or  younger  (Spejngler*  1974* 
p\63)*    The  high  birthrate  and  lower  morta  1  ity  rate  -which  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  modern  medicine  in 
the  late  1940*s  has  created  a  disproportionate  number  of  youthful 
dependents*    Although  Western  Europe  encountered  a  simila/  pheno- 
ena  during  its  early  developmental  period*  it  was  not  as  great  a 
handicap  because  Europe  at  that  time  had  a  '*re lat ive ly"  higher 
mortality  and  a  "relatively*'  lower  fertility  rate  than  is 
encountered  in  many  underdeveloped  regions  today  (Spengler,  1974^ 
p*68)*.  One  result  of  the  high  dependency  ratio  i$  an  Increased 
economic  pre*ssure  on  those  Indivi'duals  of  a  working  ^^gfe/- (18-55)  ,  ^ 
Because  the  possiblirtlesjfor  wage^labor  are  inadequate  (Hanks* 
IPt  p*7)  at  Cree  2*  it  creates  a  critical  political  problem  in 
terms  of  the  distribution  of 'government  aid  (make  work  projects* 
training  programs  ktt<^  welfare)*    Political     power  In  the  vl^Uage 
Is     requent ly  express-ed  l.n  terms  of  k^|^  ^ased  factions^  and  these 
factions  represent  groups  whl<J\h  contain  young  dependant  s ,  iperson^ 
of  working  age  and  old  dependants*  Distributional  iTia turatlonsl 
^or  government  aid  do  not  occur        f requently^etween  generatloi^^ 
as  they  do  between  kin  groups*     ^  '  ^  ^ 

ASe  plays  a  much  more  critical  r.ole  In  questioi^s  of  Leader- 
ship*   Is  the  older  politician  as  c^abl^as  the  young?-^  Who  best 
understands  the'^needs  of  tne  community  -  In  the  present?  And  what 
does  the  future  require?    (^fer^tall^y  speaking  the  young  are 'tn'orJ^ 
acculturated  and  subsequently  more  fut^ris^tic  *  ^while  the  older 
people  are  more  traditional  and  pre&end  oriented* 
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The  above  graph ic' breakdown  of  the  Cree  2  Band>   is  based  upon  , 
demographic  <iata  found  on  the  1977  Band  List*^^As^of  1977  the 
^  Band  had  a  population  of  943  individuals.       ,  ^  j 

♦ 

^  Thus>  an  iinbalance  in  t-he  population  toward  the  youth  creates  at  least 
three  major  politicat  problems*      '  '    '  *  , 

I*    when  the  number  ofryoung  people  is  large,  it  becomes 

difficult  if^ot  impos^lb^le  to  make  adequate  provision      -  | 
^  '       for  the'iV  training  and  education      [both  formal  and  iniormall* 

2*    The  ratio  of  children  to  adults  also  conditions  the>  capaci tfy  ' 
of  a  society  to  assimilate 'and  convert  its  youth  into      -  ; 
responsible  members*      As  a  result  anti  social  behaviour*  ' 
ajnong  the  youn^?  is  higher  Cjien  for  the  old. 

.  3*     Economic  assimilation  is  much  more  difficult  as  a  result  ' 
of  high  fert i li tV* *  *  *  it  is  handier  for  persons  newly 
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entering  the  labor  force  to  f  lTid  ■  sat  isf  ac  t  ory  employment.,. 
*  there  is  much  greater  need* ,  •*V,for  capital  an^  otticr  /  , 

employment,  fostering  Inplits,  a  need  havH  to  meet^wheii 
the  rate'  of  capLta^l  formation  per  Viead  is  low,,,  .  ""^ 

*  ,        (Spengler^  1974,  pp70;j'l),-  .  ! 

In  the  case       ^'CtBe  2,  the  educatiqjj^,  employtodiL    and  encu  1  turat ion 

of  a  large  youthfol  po^lation  is  cqmpounded,  because  it  is  only  part  * 

^  -  '       I*-"*"  ,  ^       '  ^ 

of  a  larger  pattern  of  rultu'r^  change.     The  population  boom  came 
the  '^ame  generation  as.  the  move  into  the  village^  the  collapse  of  the  ^ 
trapping  economy  and,  ^he  minimal  transition  to  , wage  labor.  Further, 
because  no  vi-able  economic  base  has  been  devefoped,  the  major  source 
of  capital  input  is^from  Federal  and  Provinc ial - grants  made  to  the 
band.    The  dlstrlbxit  ion    of  these  funds  in  the  form  of  jobsv  houses, 
and  welfare  is  a  l<Scal  political  decision^     As  a  'result,  the  majority 
of  the  populatlo*n  is  dependant  upon' favorable  political  decisions 
toward  th^r  family  groups  for  etonomic  survival*     Because  of  the  tremen- 
dous economic  powerh^ld  by  the  Chief  and  council,  there  is  active  debat^e 

^  t 

over  precisely  ^hat  their  responsibilities  are*     To  many  of  the  older 
people,  the  Chief  is  responsible  for  their  gen^eral  welfare,  i*e*  he 
^  should  visit  the  people^  and  f^nd*  out  what  their  needs  are  and  tt^en 
giv^,  Chem  as  much  assistance  as' possible*    At  the  other  extreme  tJhe  '  ' 
younger  more  acculturated  population  vie^  the  chle£  as  a  negotiator 
with  the  government,  a  person  whose  job  it  is  to  find  more  ejconomic  _ 
assistance  for  the  village  now  and  in  the  future.     To  please  the  -former 
require^s  a  selfless  charismatic  Individual^  while  the  'latter  requiro  a 
"person  who  speaks  >£ngli^h  and  understands  the  manipulation  of  the  goveromont 

At  a  base  level,  the  village  political  structure  has  been  molded 
into  a  distribution  system  for  economic  assistance.     On  one  plane  it 
re  fleets  a  communal  concern  for  local  welfare,  wjiile'on  aniDther  an 
Intense  rivalry  because  there  is  .limited  capital.     If  one  group  receives  ^ 
more  another  receives  Le^s*^Tnus,  the  management  of  the  "communal 
caplta^l"    causes  tension  oi\  two  levels*     First  on  an  intra-kin  level  ^ 
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disputes  arise  over  one  group  having  greater  access  to  cissistance 
then  another.     Secondly*  at  a 'generat ional  level  disputes  arise  over 
the  quest  ion        communa 1  versus  individual  priori t l$s .     The  comb inat  ion 
of  a  mushrooming  popu Iat3^ion>  traditional  kin  rivalries  and  a  cohtrolled 
finite  source  of  capital  has  made,  economic  stability, a  central  iss^ie 
in  t he ' maiatenance  of  sofial  equilibrium!     The  strfess  caused  by 
economic  dependency     upon  the  government,  and  its  subseqjjent  limitations 
upon  growth  has  been  and»will  continue  to  be  the  single  most  important 
problem  faced  by  the^  Cree  2  people.     In  addition  -to  the  central  economic 
issue >  Western "education  >  mechani  jed  transport  at  ion  and  e lec t ronic 
commurficat ions  all  beco^ne  integrated  into  the  economic  ^enario> 
because  they  potentially  compound  the  problem.     Education  leaves 
'students  with  the  expectat ion  that  they  should  be  able  to  find  a  better 
jobj  but  such  positions  seldofti  exist.     Improved  village  roads  means 
cars  and  trucks  , can  be,  used  btit  that  requires  large  sums  of  capital 
for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a  vehicl*^.    Although  regular  air 
servict  gives  people  raob'iHty>  It  al$o  demands  increasingly  large  sums 
^f  monpy  for  tickets*    Radio>  and  tel&v^sion  on  one  Hand  increase  contact 
with  the  out  side  world  J  while  on  the  other  encourage  consumerism  by 
creating  new^desires*     The  problem  is  that  pf  the  double  edged  sword. 
.0"  the  one  .side'  the  Cree  2  people  deserve  the  saine  chance  as  every  one 
else  to  participate  in  the  material  benefits  of' Western- s.ociety*     On  the 
other  hand  their  community  lacks  the  economic  base*^o  support  mass 
consumerism*    The  painful  real  it    would  appear  to  be  one  of  rapidly 
rising  expectations  without^    the  growth  potential  to  meet,  those  new 
demand^«    As  ^  result    of  those  unf qlf  i  1  led^expect-at  ions  »  tensions 
will  continue  to  grow>  not  onTy  on  an  inter  personal  level  within  the' 
village,  but  between'  the  Cree  2  peopBe  and  the  larger  society  around  it* 

The  essence  of  Cree  2^s  existence  has  be*en  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  interactional  opposition  between  two  *'cultures*\  Cree  and  a  blend 
called  Euro-Canadian*,    More  precisely  it  is  the  meeting  of  a  tec^hnological  1  y 
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and  oi^ganizat iona Hy  dominant  culture  and  a  less  structured^  individualLv 

\  '  ^        ^    .  - 

oriented  hunting  society*     In  harsh  terms  it  is  "cultural  invasion^' 

by  th$  technologically  oriented  Euro-Canadians. 

The  point  of  oppo6it  ion^  can  be  defined  at  two  e  lementary.  level  s  - 

*^primary  interaction*'  and  ^'secondary  interaction*'* 

Primary  interaction  ist  .  ^ 

^       .*«that  type  wherein  both  the  origination,  and  response  aro 
accpmplished  by  the  unaided  hunian  organism  (Turney-High , 
1968,  pUSA}* 

Traditionally  soci<?logists  have  defined  this  phenomena  as  face  to  tace 
interaction,  where  little  time  or  distance  irttervenes*     In  terms  of 
cultural  contact,  at  Cree  2,  this  would  Imply  the  direct  impact  of  Euro- 
Canadian  traders,  educators  ^nd  government  agents  with  the  Cree.  Histo- 
rlcally  because  Cree  2  is  geographically  isolated,  most  interaction  has 
occured  at  th  to  face  level  of  teachers    instructing  childrefi, 

traders  })uying  fur  and  Indian  Agents  giving  goV^rnqjgjU^^d^rect ives ^ 
et^cetera  *  .  ,  .  ,       j)  ^tr 

Secondary  interaction  is;  .  ^ 

^  «««that  type  of  human  relationship  wherein  neither  the  . 

origination,  nor  the  responding  actors  are  in  each  other'^ 
physical  presence  In  space  and  t^me,  but  rely  on  a  material 
intervention  as  a  meciium  of  communication  or  on  the  intervention 
of  other  parties      (1968,  pJ85)*^   

Although  letters,  memoranda  and  dispatched  messengers  acted  as  sources 
of<^ secondary  interaction  ttiroughout  the  fur  tjrade  and  early  treaty 
period,  they  did  not  have  the  effect  ^of  a  secondary  interaction,  because 
their  message  was  either  delivered  or  Implemented  through  a  primary  face 
to  face  contact*    Despite  the  implication  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
definitions  which  would  make  a  government  agent  merely  an  intervenor  as 
opposed  to  an  originator,  Native  people  would  accredit  the  agent  with 
originating  the*direCtives ,  while  the  government  was  being  shielded  by 
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advantage  to  not  clearly  define  their  varied  roles  as  both  an  originator 


and  an  intervenor^ 


As  a  result,  in  this  paper  Euro-Canadian  secondary  interaction 
.  shall  be  dealt  with  as  material  inventions  such  as  telegraphy  telephone,  ^ 
teletype  (Turney-High,   1968,  p*185)and  television*;  At  a  less  technical  ^  ^ 
level>  even  the  postal  system  is  a  secondary  interaction^  Secondary 
interaction  then,  is  the  reporting^f : 

■s. 

***what  is  happening  at  a  place  veiled  by  obstacles  or 
distance  ftom  the  observers  eye      (The  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary*  1949,  p*12?9)* 

Within  the  traditional  Cree  epistomology ,   functional  analogies  can  be 
made  bet^^eep^reaming  and  shamanistic  manipulations  of  time  and  distance 
through^ttie  shaking  tent,  to  secondary  interaction*^ 

If  one  accepts  that  alb  transactions  between  individuals  and  cultures 
cause  change  in  the  "total  reality"  of  both  personalities  and  cultures, 
then  the  rype  of  interaction  will  effect  the  nature^  of  the  transition* 
^Individuals    perceive^the  totality  of  their  Environment  within  the 
forms  of  their:-  cultural  background.    Culture  is  abstracted  trom  the 
total  environment*    This  does^not  mean  culture- is  unreal,  only  that  it> 
is  only  part  of  reality  (Turney-High,  1968,  p*187).    4Jith    the  totality 
of  the  human  environment,  different  cultural  groups  have  abstracted 
different  aspects  of  the  environment*  \ 

To  und^erstand  th*  impact  of  technology  from  Euro-Canadian  culture  upoii 
the  Cree  metaphor^  about  communications  acrosa  time  and  space,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  levels,  on  which  transaction  between  cultures 
take  place*     Primary  transaction: 

*.*exists  when  contact  and  communication  is  so  close  that  there 
^s  mutual  interpretat ion  of  personalities  of  both  originators 
and  termini  (1968,  p,188)* 


\ 
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Going  back  to  th^  definition  of  primary  interaction,  we  find  that  prlmiiry 
transaction »ly based  upon  a  face  to  face  encounter*     For  example,  a 
nurse  can' le^rr\  itvore  about  a  patlent*s -  11  Iness  by  examining  the  patient 
in  person  eJhen  oyer  the  telephone,  despite  the  fact  that  Che  same  questions 
might  beyasked*    The  f>ersoiial  contact^  enhances  Che  strength  of  the  com- 
municaDion,^  because  context  of  the  origlnator^statement  can  be  better 
grasp/d  in  aclose  time-distance  relatlonshlp^then   in  one  that  either  time 
or  distance  has  been  increased*     The  recognition  of  the  nece.ssiVy  of 
reccing  time  and  distance  is  effectively  dealt  with  by  the  Cree^ij 
Ir^ams  where  special  dimensions     lose  importance  or  in  the  shaking  Cent 
/her*  unlike: 

**.a  telephone,  ***a  person  is  brought  to  the  ten^lnstead 
of  his  voice  travelling  a  great  distance        (Hanks IP. fy*  L2 )  * 

The  Cree  have  (at  least  for  dreaming  and  the  shaking  cent)  blended  primary 
and  secondary  transaction  through  altering  "physical  re^Uc/"  withiii 
their  cultural  obstruction  of  the  bum^n  environment* 

Secondary  interaticlon  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  arts, 
without  writing  and  subsequent  technology  secondary  interactions  is 
limited  to  third  part  interventions  (Turney-Hlgh ,  I9^€t,  p*Y89)>such  as 
gossip,  indirect  news,  jCoramands  and  warnings  Q^tshamani-stic  reprisals. 
Thus,  except  for  third  part  interpretation 'and  late  historic  developments 
such  as  syllables,  secondary 'interact  ion  did  not  becomeja  persuasive 
Influence  in  Cree-Euro-Ganadlan  relations  until  Western  education  b'egan 
to  introduce*reading  and  writing*     Despite  its  intr*oduct ion  ,  ^ Engl ish 
remained  a£  best*a  secor^dary  .language*  usfed  primarily  in  the  school  and 
in  exchanges^^jith  the  government*^    Because  English  is  not  commtjnly  used 
in  village  life,  it  would  be  Incorrect  to  say  that  newspapers,  magazines 
and  books  become  a  wide  spread  source  of  secondary  Interaction* 

After  hydro-electric  service  was  e/tabllsheTin  Cree  2  in  1968-9 
by  Manitoba  Hydro,  'A*M*  radio  receptloij  became  a  viable  source  of  ^ 
secondary  interaction  w£th  Euro-Canada  (Hanks,  lP,p4)*    Agaj^n  because 
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inany  p(*Ofjl<j  in  f-r^eo  2  did  not  understand  T^ngL'ishj  the  use^  of  the  radio  as 
secondary  transaction  was  Limited  to  music  and  a  few  hours  of  Native 
language  programming  p^r  week*  ^  I 

1  ' 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  nonineU^ious  readings  in  Cree 
SylLabics,  and  a  poor  grasp  of  both  written  ana  spoken  English  by  a 
majority  of  the  pof^ulation,  secondary  transaction  with  Euro-Canada 
did  not  really  become     important  u^ltH'  movies  and  then  television  were 
introduced.     The  first  motion  pictures^ere  shown  by  the  manager  of  the 
lludsuii  Bay  Company  fa  19^1*     The  UlmS,  liome  movio^  nuuir  \)\  ihc  MinKon 
Bay  managers  in  the  1930's  and  in  1951,  were  shown  against  the  back  wall 
of  the  nursing  station,  the  only  bui Iding^i^  town  with  llO  volt  servic*fe. 
'According  to  the  1951  HBC  manager,'  the  people-^.  Cree  2  in  1951  were 
frightened  by  the'  1950  movies  because  many  people  in  them  were  dead 
(Hanks,  I*P-  pp-  4-5)^     The  concept  of  spirit  capture  by  cameras  is  o 
common  world  wide  pt^enomenon  amongst  non  Western  people,  and  has  previ- 
ously been  documented  for  Algonkians  by  Densmore  (1929,  p*70)  and 
Cranzberg  (1980  p-  i25)*    A  local  clerk  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at 
Cree  2  when  the  flrs^  movies  were  shown,  noted  that  the  people  had 
trouble  wa t c h iUft-'tlfve  films  at  first  because  every  time  they  concentra- 
ted upon  the  scene  it  changed  (Blanks ,  p-5)*'The  author  was  told 
of  a  similar  problem  by  older  informants  in  Cree  2  when  hockey  was  first 
seen  on  television*    According  to  informants,  they  had<rouble  at  first 
because,  the  speed  of  the  film  was  constantly  changing^    What  they  were 
troubled  by  was  the  change  from  regular  action  which  is  rather  fast  tp 
.Stop  actlbn  and  slow  speed  replays*     Despite  the  26'years  of  exposure 
.  bety/een  the  Introduction  of  motion  pictures  in  1^51  ^nd  television  in 
1977,  film  still  not  entirely  prepared  people  for  the  optical  experience 
produced  by  television.                    '             ^  ^  - 

Bf*V^>nd  adapting  to  the  optical  and  the  perceptual  experience  of 

9 

wjtchinj^  constant  motion  at  a  variety  of  speeds  on  either  a  movie  or' 
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.teleM^d^slon  screen,  the  Cree  2  people  like  the  Visual  format.  There 
was  a  general  concensus  among  a  20%  sample  of  the  communi ty^ which  was 
informaUy  polled  in  January  1978,  6  months  after  television  w^s 
introduced,     to  the  (Question:  "Which  do  you  like  better,  radio  or 
^televisiQn?"*  Almost  all  of  those  people  (Questioned  stated  that  they 
preferred  television*  The^  chose  television    because  the  picture  helped 
them  understand  w^at  was  happening  even  i^  their  Eng^iish  was  poor*^ 
People  supported  t)tB^mportance  of  the  visual  image  ^  by  stating  that 
they  liked  programs  with  plenty  of  action  (eg*  "Hawaii  5-0")  and  did 
not. like  programs  without  action  (eg*  "Take-30"  an  afternoon  CBC  talk* 
show)*     It  is  interesting  to  note  however,  that  a  few  of  the  highly 
acculturated  (very  fluent  English)  do  watch  talk  shows,  citing  that 
they  are  interesting  and  Informative; 

Results^rom  s t rue tured^ in terviews  on  the  use  of  television  by 
Cr^e  people  in    communities    Cre^  *1  *and  Cree  2     indicate     that  207o  of 
I    the  sample  preferred  soap  olperag  and  police  action  programs.     These  two 
'leading  categories  were  closely  followed  by  sitjiat ion  comedy    and  1  lye 
sgj>r^  ca_st  s_         reira  1980**  370^371    )♦     Further  "research  conducted 
on  th'<&  soap„  opera  "Edge  of  Night"    indicates  that  Algonkians  view 
that  program  as; 

*.ia  collage  of  events  about  Euro-Canadian  society  from 
which  people  can  learn  both  customs    and  technical  know- 
ledge such  as  the  law    (Hanks  1979^  173)^  * 

The  "Edge  of  Night'*  research  concluded    that  the  Saultaux  in  the  study 
group  found  that: 

***events  In  "Edgt  of  Night"  depict  several  areas  of  conflict 
Native  people  pcrccivc  as  crucial  to  their^  contacts  with  Euro- 
Canada  (Hanks  1979^  173)* 

^  '> 

In  actuality,  "Edge  o^  Night"  is  used  by  mai^y  Algonkian  speaking  people 
as  an  ^'Ethnography"  of^  Euro-Canada  * 
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At  the  Ifsvel  of  primary  cultural  transaction  between  Euro^Canada 
and  the  Cree,  the  primary  groups  which  interact  (eg.  student  s- teachers  * 
c'listOHiers  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  management,  pat^*nts  ati<i  V& 
medical  staff  and  band  officials  and  Fedei^l  and  ProvincisW  administrators) 
cause  change  in  both  originators  and  termini,,  but  there  Is  \  fe^d 
back  loop  Cie/A  communicates  to  B,  then  B  responds,  and  A  can^iriterpret 
B's  comprehension  from  the  response)    that  enables  both  parties\o  interpret 
the  effect  of  the  communication.     When  communication  between  Euro-^nada 
and  the  Cree  shifts  to  secondary  Interaction,  the  feedback  loop  is  less 
well  defined  and  it  therefore  becomes  more  difficult  for    either  the 
communicator  or  the  termini  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  communicators 
message  has  been  received  with  the  meaning  that  was  original ly  intended. 
The  implication  of  secondary  communications  is  that  the  initiator  does 

not  know  how  the  termini  has  been  effect^ed  by  the  transaction. 

t 

In  So  much  as  secondary  transaction  is  relatively  new  to  the  Cree 
on  a  level  that  transcends  third  person  intervention,  and  because  the 
majority  of  the  Cree  2  population  is  not  extremely  sophisticated  in 
their  knowledge  06  **middle  cfass  life'*  in  ^  Euro^Canadian  society^  the 
potential  for  the  misinterpretation  of  secondary  devices  like  television 
is  ominous^    Further,  because  the  information  loop  is  incomplete  the  Euro- 
Canadian  initiators  have  nq  direct  feed  bac'k  from  the  Cree  termini  and 
therefore,  may  have  very  little  idea  of  the*  consequence  of  their  trans-  ^ 
missions.    As  a  result,  a  program  like  thei"Edge  of  Night**  which  was 
designed  as  a  release  for  urban  housewives,  becomes  an  ethnographic  ^ 
stiStttDient  on  Euro-Canadian  society  for  >the  Cree  ► 

Within  European  society,  anthropologist  Harry  Turney-High  notes  that: 

**Tho  correlation  between  thje  rise  of  secondary  media  and  groups 
and  the  use  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  this  century  is  not,  an 
acicidental  one,  (Turney-High,   1968,  p.191) 
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Witlsin  Native  societies    that-  are  not  f<omiHar  with  the  nature  of  / 

secondary  transact  and»  further^ tend  not  to  view  entertainment 

as  something  separate  from  educatioii  and  infarmat  Ion  .(Katz,  1977  ,  p*lJ8), 

the    potential  for  misinterpretation  of  electronic  media  is  extremely 

high*    It  has  been  previously  observed    that  television  models  of 

^^^haviour  are  very  ^important  for  Cree  children  at  Mistassinl^  Quebec 

(Pet^r  Sindell  1968,  p*89<)  and  has  been  correlated  to  increased  ^ 

aggression  in'  sports,  the  adapVdtion  of  the  martial  arts  and  the 

imitation  of  "Clint  Eastwood"in  aggressive  situations  at  Cree  2  * 

(Hanks,  IP*  pi9)*    Further  the  failure  to  separate  information, 

education^  and  entertainment  /in  the  media,  would  explain  in  part 

why  the  soap  opera  '!Edge  of  Night"  is  consi<jered  to  be  a"^  source  of  - 

information  on  Euro-Canada  and  why  adult  C^ree  frequently  Ccinnot 

'  n  ^  ^ 

accept  '*The  Muppets**  as  simple  entertainment. 

The  failure  of  television  as  a  secondary  communicatory  device 
and  hence,  as  a  sec^ondary  level  of  transacti£»n  between  Euro-Canada 
and  the  Cree  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  originators  message 
frequently  totally  changes  by  the  time  it  is  Interpi^ted  cross-  - 
culturally  by  the  Cree  termini.    The  problem  is  compounded  further 
by  the  fact  that  tfl^ originators  do  ^ot  perceive  that  the  termini  are 
misinterpreting  their  Intent*    The  Cree,  atvarious  levels »  consciously 
and  subconsciously  understand  that  there  are  problems  with  television* 
Some  of  that  dissatisfactio^Q  has  been  previously  expressed  in  the 
Pentecostal  rejection  of  television  in  Cree  2,^    Many  of  the  more 
secular    state  that  the  problem  could  be  improved  if  mo^e  channels 
were  available  so  that  people  could  have  a  'greater  selectivity  than 
simply  turning  the  set  on  and  off* 

In  a  structured  interview  on  the  wse^  of  television  administered 
in  1978,  537*  of  the  Native  respondents  from  Cree  I  at»d  2  indicator'  i 
desire  to  h^ve  Native  ptogranming  on  television  (Pereira,  1980:  381)* 
Uithin  the  broad  concept  of  "Native**  prograntning ,  there  ar^^  several  broad 
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subdivisions.  First  th^rc^  is  the .  sub-divis ion  between  Native  language  * 
.ivl  non^Vative  language  programming,,  both  containing  Native  cont^ntf  Second 
there  is  a  division  betbreen  network  generat.ed  Native  oriented  programftiing 
and  iQcally  gene'rated  Native  programming.  Network  prgg^mming  wouiy  be 
pro^^duc^ed  for  instance  by  CBC  Northern  , Services 'for  broadcast  across  the 
Canadi JfT^b-arctic,  Because  of  diSlect  and  tribal  differences,  Native 
languag<r  would  be  difficult,  buf  the^,  production  of  themes^olv^t  t3  ^ 
the  Nativejidiom  would  be  pC)SSlbie  (e*g*  a  .northern  ^^p  ^perai  northern 
news,  religious  services  dfine  by.  Native  people  and  northern  public  affairs 
prjogrammingi.     Local  ly  gen*e  rated  programming  ".would  involve  individual 
communities  having  xhelr  own  broadcast  facilities  so  they  could  make  some 
of  thei^r^own  programs.     At  this  level.  Native  language  programming  would, 
be  practical  because,  programs  could  be  produced  by  (jeople  of  the  same 
didlect  that  would  be  watching  the  program.     Local  Native  programming  is 
already  being  done  by  the  Red  Sucker^  Lake  Band  in  north  eastern  Manitoba*  , 
At  the  present  their  programs  consist  of  band  meetings  and  bingo  parties. 
Buty  it  is  a^^^artr 

^Because  television^^s  the  potential  to  drastically  influence  people, 
and  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  paper,  that  the^transaction  between 
EtjrO'-Canada  and  the 'cree  through  television  leads  to  distortion  of  mean- 
ings  between  the  originator  and  the  termini,  'the  Ioti^  term  dissemination 
O'f  "Western"  values  through  television  to  the  Cree  could  have  serious 


4^ 


consequences  for^Cree  cultural  integrity. 

The  people  of  Cree  2  recognize  the  .problem  and  have  sought  change' 
by  condemning  television,  -requesting  more  channels  so  that  they  havj? 
mere  options  and  finally  requesting  "Native"  television^     For  Euro-Cana.da 
societv  to  blindly  assume  that  introducing  television  was  the  correct 
course 'Of  action  was  short  sighted*     If  now^  after' the 'effect  of  television 
hrt  iJTio  known,  no  action  is  taken  to  heVp  place  control  of  the 
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^o^t^)€^n  media  ii*th€  hjrKis  of  Nati^  people,  thcMi  tin*  inLent  o\  n-^  I 


government  and  th^  p^opt^  of  Canada  clearly  would  seem  lo  be  th^t,  of  % 
>pre33ing  the  Nati 


oppressing  the  Native  Canadian*     In  th\s  case  the  oppression\is  direrted 
toward  a  cultural  invasion  of  ^isolated'Natlve  popuI^Wons  through  :  Ijc 
medium  of  television*    According^  to    Paule  Freir^:.  *  ^ 


Cultural  invasion, * *serve^,  the 
phenomenon  I  the . invaders  pen 
of  another  group?  in  disrep 
they  impose ' their  own  view 
invade  and  inhibit  the  cteat 


conquest^*     In  this 
the\^ulttjral  context 

latter  *  s  potent  ia I i  t  ies ; 
worLft  upon  those  they* 
o£/the  f nvaded  by  curbing 


the i'r  expression*    Whether  urbane* or  harshr^  <^cul tural  ^i n- 
vasion  is  thus  always  an  act  of  vioj^ence  against  the  persons 
of  the  invaded  culture,  who  lose  their  originality  or^  face  ' 
the  threat  of  losing  it.     In  cultural  invasion  tthe  invaders 
arc  the  authors  of,  and  act^or5^in>  the  p^rocess;  those^they 
invade  a^e  the  objects^    Th^ invaders  mold?  those  they 
invade  are  molded*     The  invaders  choose;  tbose  the;/  invade 
folTtjw  that  choice  —  or  are  ^sxpected  to  f6llow  it       '     ^,  .  , 


(Freire,  1973,^  irr  Guadalupe,  ^1979,  p*.2),^'-  . 

C  '  ^       ^  ^ 

whether  or  not  cultural  invasion  is  a  *delib^rate  act  or  not  >  it  happens 

*wheneve^'.a  highly  technological  society  ,  encounter's  a  liess  technological 
culture*     Unless  the  dominant  culture  is  consciously  avare  of  the  potential 

^  i^mpact  of  its  existent^  -in  relationship'  to  other!  cultural  groups,  tJiose 
adjacent  to  it  are  absorbed  with  frequently^ disasterous  eifects  upon  the 

cultural  and  personal  identities  of  the  di sirtierited  populatiorv*  , 

*  *  \    ^     '  —  * 

Te  levi'SLon  does  not  have  to  be  a'' largely  negative  force.     It  has  the 

po'tential 'to  be,  as  many  Crpe  expected  it.would  be,  a  device  used  with,  , 

posit  ive  returns  for  spreadii^g  inf ormac'ion,  educat  ioil  an^^&en^ertarinment  *  * 

To  transform  its  function  will  take  cooperation  bet>/een  several  levels 

of  government,  the  networks  and  the  Nat  ive.  people  *    Ult  imately^  television 

^     \  *  -  ,  ^ 

in  the  nojrth  should  be  what  the  Native  people  make  it.    The  final  outcome' 

will  undoubtedly  not  be  what  we  in  Etlro-CanadLan'  society    perceived  , 

I  * 

it  might  be,  but  it  should  more  cl^^sily  rd^fl^ct  the  aspirations  of  the  ^ 
Cree  and  many  of  the  other  Native  groups* 
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\       Int  roduct ion 

Oxford  House,  Manitoba  is  located  on  the  Hayes  River>  approxi^ 
uixitely  400  air  miles  north-east  of  Wijf^nipeg,  Manitoba,     The  popu-  * 
lation  of  Oxford  Hou^.^j^'S  approximately  I ,  lOO  people*    Wibh  the 
*ex,cept,ion  of  about  fifty  Euro-Canadian  teachers , -nurses^  and  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company  employees  the  population  is  Cree* 

Oxford  House  was  established  in  1798  as  a  Hudson^s  Bay  Company^ 
trading  post  on  the  canoe  route  between  York  Factory  on  Hudson*s 
Bay  and  Lake  Winnipeg,    As  a  result  of  its^  position  on  a  major  fur 
trade  route,,  the  Cree  have  been  in  intensive  contact  for  the  last 
200  years.     Since  the  decline  o,E  the  fur  trade  in  the  late  19th 
century  and  the  signing  of  the  treaties  however,  the  type  of  contac/ 
^that  existed  between  the  trader  and  the  Indians  has  been  modified 
by  increased  government  and  missionary  intervention,     T?il  first  pa 't 
01  this  paper  then,  traces  the  change  that  has  occurred  since  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  then  relates  television  to  that  ongoing  proc, 
of  acculturation* 

In  Part  II  the  traditional  Cree  interpretation  of  teleylsioti  is 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  narrative  as  a  method  of  expressing  tele- 
vision's meaning  to  the  Cree*  ^  This  perceptive  is  then  compared-t'o 
more  technical  interpretation  of  television  that  the  younger  more  ac- 
culturated  accept*    The  conflict  that  results  from  the  difference  in 
perspective  between  the  traditional  Cree  and  those  ,a(;culturated  into 
a  more  technological  Euro-Canadian's  perspective  \\as  set  the  stage 
for  the  ultimate  dilemma  television  poses  to  the  Cree, 
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In  the  years  following  the  1909  signing  of  Treaty  Five  by  the 
Oxford  House  people,  a  pattern  of  increasing  contact  with  Eiiro- 
Canadians  has  occurred*     nominally  the  seventy  years  since  treaty 
can  be  broken  down  into         thi^ee  periops.     The  first  extends  from 
1909  through  roughly  1940*  It  is  characterized  by  the  establishment 
of  a  government  sponsored  political  system  (i»e*,  the  chi^if  and 
counci  1 ) ,  suppression  of  t radit iona  1  re ligious  bel ief s  ( c ,g /»  ,sh^king 
tent,  Mason^,  1967 » -p ,  xl     .and  the  entrenchment  of  the  local  village 
school  as  a  permanent  institution*^.  The  second  period  from  19^0-1960 
incorporates  ihe  final  demise  of  the  family  trapping  system  and  the 
subsequent  change  from  nomadic  to  sedentary  village  life*  Connected 
closely  to  that  change  is  ^ithe  emergence  of  wage  labor  as  a  replacement 
for  trapping*    The  finaT  period  from  1960--1979  witnessed  the  increase 
of  social  servicj^s  and  the  massive  introduction  of  Western  technology 
to  Oxford  House.     Two-way  nradi o  was  first  introduced  by  the  Hu<lson*s 
Bay  Company  i&^939  (Horner,  1939  p*13)  and  was  supplemented  by  Mffnitoba 
Telephone  Radio  telephone  .ser^vice  in  1948  (Hauch*   1979  personal  (com- 
munication)*   Although  radio  communication  was .available  in  the 
period  prior  to  1960  large'^  scale  introduction  of  .Euro-Canadian  methods, 
of  transportation  and  eommunicat ions  be^an  in  1968  an^l969  with  the 
intro<iuction  of  hydro  >  the  corx^truct  ion  of  the  ai^i"strip  and  all-weather 
village  road      (Northern  Affairs,   1972)*     Eight  years. after  these 
initial  int rodu<^ ions ,  long  dijstance  telephone  and  television  were  in- 
itiated with  the  construction  of  a  micro-wave  tower  in  the  village. > 
The  communi<?^ions  revolution  was  completed  in-l979  when  'the  Manitoba 
Telephone  i-ystenr^graded  the   long  distance  service  to  direct  dial- 
Despite  the  technical  advances  that  took  place  in  the  arjeas  of 
communications  and  t ransport ation  ^«  no  economic  base  has  been  developed 
in  the  vi,llage.    And  with  increases  in  welfare  and  other  social  services 
men  have  stopped  seasonally  leaving  the  vi 1 lage  t o . f jnd  work.  Thus, 
though  Oxford  House  has  been  brought  into  the  modern  worlds  its  people 
lack  the  economic  means  to^  truly  become  a  part  of  that  world.. 
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Top 

Th€  Manitoba  T^tepholie  Services  micro-wave  tower  at 
Oxford  House. 

,  '(Photo  Steinbrlng) 


Bottom 

Winter  J^oad  Causeway  across  the  Hayes  J^iver, 
Jack  Grieves  in  the  foreground . 


(Photo  Hanks) 
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Top 


Jimmy  Williams'     old  cabin*    The  logs  are  all  hewed  square 


JiniiiiV 


and  joined  at  the  corners  by  dovetail  joints.    jTmniy  says 
the  cabin  Is  about  80  year^old.    It  is  tfie  oldest  house'in 

Oxford  House* 

^       (Photo  Ste^nbring) 

Middle 


David  Munroe'    Sr**s  house  behind  his  potato  garden* 

*  $ 

,  4 
f  '  / 

(Photo  Steirtbring) 


Bottom  ^ 

Jack  Grieves  digging  a  hole  in  the  ice  to  set  a  net  on  the 

* 

Hayes  River* 

(Photo  Hanks) 
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Uk*  rCiiulLs  oi,  increased  government  intervention  in  the  pertoci' 
^  I  r^m  I'^O'^-l^^O  can  best  be  summarized  from  the  enervations  oi 
Leonard  Mason,  an  ethnologist  who  worked  in  the  village  in  1938  and 
1939.    Traditionally  the  Cree  haxl  no  formalized  leadersh ip .  CRogers , 
1965;  p. 270),  Thus  it  is  not  surprjLsing  when  Mason  notes  that  in 
Oxford,  the  chief's  function  was  misinterpreted  and  he<was  often 
expected  to  cut  winter  firewood>  build  cabins,  and'  repair  leaky 

roofs  for  Indians  who  are  unai>le  or  too  la^y  to  take  care  of  them- 
se lves*'(Mason J  1957,  p. 44).     Missionaries  misused  treaty  adminis-  * 
tra'tive  powers  in  an  attempt  to  control  "it  legitimate'*  children  by^  * 
having  mothers  "pp.  stricken  from  the  treaty  rolls  for  a  few  yea*r:s 
as  punishment"C1967>  p,55).  Parents'  felt  that  <hje  three-year  ele- 
mentary  school  encouraged  children  to  seek         release  from  tra- 
di^tional  family  discipl  ine :  ( 1967 ,  p.xi).     Thus        is  not  surprising 
whei^  Mason  writes  that  the  new  statutes  had  not  been  successfuily. 

integra^ted  into  the  band's  social  structare-^by  1940". 

Though  the  first  period  witnessed  an  attempt  by  government  to  take 
an  active  roLe  in  th^  acculturation  of  (Oxford  House,  the  second  brought 
far  more  actual  exposure  to  the  outside  wor  l-d.     In  1^43  a«d  1944,  men 
■from  Oxford  House  were  ^aken  south  to  help  harvest  the  grain  crop^'when 
an  agricultural  labor  shortage  was  caused  b^  ^the  war,     1^48  and  1949 
witnessed  the  end  of  summer  canoe  freighting  by  Mte  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  the  men  ^w.ere  forced  to  look  elsewllere  fot  summer  work. 
Through  co-operation  between  the  Hudson*s^ay  C-ompany  and  the  Federal 
government^  loans  were  majde  to  the  men  against  their  store  accounts 
*for  air  fare  to  go  out  and  work  on  tKe  railroad  *    (Jad(  J*  Wood,  personal 
communication}  1977),    In  th^/early  I950''s  educational  facilities  were 
increased  in  the  village  for  Che  primary* grades ,  and  more  pressure  was 
placed  op  the  older  youth  to  go  out  to  resjd  3ntial  school  after  com^ 
pleting  their  first  few  years  in^  the  village  pr4mary  school.  The' 
increased  pressur^to  keep  the  children  in  school  ha<J  two  effects. 
First*  parents  had  to  stay  in  the  village  during*  the  winter  s6 , y<5I?nge r ' 
children  could  go  to  school.    This  jneant  that  the  family  group  could 
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no  longer  be  intensively  involved  in  trapping  because  they  could 

no  longer  live  on  the  trapline«     Further,  the  removal  of  older  ' 

f  '  ' 

children  to^residential^^-achebl  meant"  that"  m|jch  of  the  labour  force 
traditionally  availalJle  to  the  famil-y  groUfv  in  the  bt^h  was  no  longer^ 
present*  " — 

,a  result,  during  the  1950* s ,7  a  ^ne^w- type  of  life  style  emerged 
that  differed  sharply  from  the^fur  trade*  years  -  i*Te*t  men  ^lone  now 
went  trapping  in  the  winter  ana  the  men  again ^alone  went  out '  to^do 
wage  labor  in  the  summer*  womenv  and  chiljdren  had  become  permanent 

residents  of  the  Log  cabin  village  near  the  store  at  c^e  notth  end*of 
the  lake  (the  exception  to  tHis  was  summer  fishing,  when  fotr  a  couple  ■ 
of  months  families  still  rn;Lglit  live  out  in  the  bush),    'The  titfte  spent  ^ 

in  the^bush  even  for  the  men  shojrt^ned  however,  as  the  separation  of 

J  ^  * 

families  caused  its  own  problems,    A  common  story  among  young  people 

of  the  20  -  30  year  old  age  group  is* that  of  the  hardship  suffered 

by  the  family  when  the 'father  was  away.    One  youqg  man  describes  a 

fall  in  the  1950*s  when  his  father  had^^tayed  on  working  for  the 

railroad  until  shortly  before  freeze^  up*  ' 

Thus:    Before,  father  arrived  home  the  family  was  shoirt 
of  wood\    Because  the  HBC  account  had  not  b^en  paid 'off  / 
the  family  had  little  credit  at  the  store  and  "was  short^^  *  ^ 

of  food*.   As  a  result  the  eldest  ion  (a  boy  of  8  or  9 
,years)  stayed  home  from  school  to/try  and  run  a  net  and  ^ 
check  rabbit  snares*  '  *  ^ 

The  arrival  of  the  father  on  one^of^  the  last  planes  to  land  before 

freeM-up  is  still  remembered  as  a  cherished  memory  of  chUdhoodt 

because  of  the  hardship  his  absence  hatJ  caused. 

By  the  late  1950's  settled  village  life  and*  education  for  the 

chiTdren  bad  become  stabilized  by  the  Hntroduc^tion  of  family  allowance 

land  its  requirement  that  children  mu4t  atbend  school  if  the  family 

was  to  receive  its  allowance.    As  perjnanei^t  job$  became  avail^,le  in, 

the  village^  a  few  men  began  to  take^  them  (e,g/,  one  of  the  maintenance 

men  at  the  Oxford  House  School  has  held  hLs  position  since  1953)*  The 
J  * 

traditional  preference  for  bush  life  and  a  shortage  of^  full-time^^rk 
in  the  village  however,  resulted  in         men  Tollowing  suit    and  settling 
to  work  in  Oxford  House*  ,  ^ 
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even  as  summer  Vork  away  from  the  village  and  solo  winter  trapping 
were  becoming  established,  change  was  again  occurring*     In. the  early 
1960's  w^lfaFe  was  increased  to  try  and  relieve  the  economy  fxlight 
of  the  Cree  during  the  transition  from  the  trapping  economy  to  one  of 
wage  labor*    The  result  was  the  eventual  institutionalization  pf 
welfare  as  a  viable  means  of  earning  a 'living    when  it  became  obvious 
that  there  was  not  enough  wage  labor  to  support  the' population*  As 
Vthe  government  became  more  involved  in  the'  economic  subsidy  of  Oxford 
House,  grants  were  made  available  for  brush  cutting  projects  in  the 
winter  and  housing  construction  in  the  summer*    Also  with  government 
aid,  summer  commercial  fishing  became  a^ viable  alternative  to  the  men 
leaving  the  village  to  work*    Despite  these  attempts  to  create  new 
economic  possibilities,  welfare  continued  to  grow^until,  by  1978, 
60  -  80%  of  the  popiilation  received  some  form  of  economic  assistance* 

Despite  the  hardships  caused  by  the  changijogefe^omic  conditions, 
the  people  still  had  hope  for  their  youth*  --^rie  ^ung  were 

going  out  and  becoming  educated  and  thus  learning  to  cope  with  the 
(  Euro-'Canadian      world  around  them*    Education  was  thoughtfby  many  to 
be  the  salvation  for  the  northern  Native  Canadian*    The  dream  of 
education,  however,  endeddramatically  for  the  Oxford  House\^people* 
In  June  ofs^l972,  eight  Oxford  H<?use  students  died  when  their  plane 
crashed  shortly  after  take-off  from  the  Ri^^nipeg  airport*    The  crash 
caused  the  community  to  draw  into  itself*    Parents  who  ha3  once 
willingly  sent  their  chi ldre>i  >off  tj  school  kept  them  at  home*    Those  ,  ^ 
who  had  comgleted  their  ^(jucation  dnd  had  returned  home  realized  that 
high  school  meant  nothl*ng  when  trying  to  survive  in  Oxford  House* 
Thus,  despite  a  new  school  having  been  b^iilt  in  the  community  since 
the  crash,  the  hopes  for  the  future  through  education  that  once 
flourished  <;have  still  not  been  revived*- 

The  result  of  the  movement  to  the  village^,  th^  subsequent  failure 
of  the  labor  economy  and  the  educat4onal  system,  hascreated  a  generational, 
alienation  far  stronger  than  what  has  occurred  in  southern  Eurp-Cahadian 
society*  •'Functionally  what  happened  is  that  the  generation  over  30  has 

I,  ^         ■  •■ 
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lived  in  the  bush  and  has  been  a  part  of  the  change  to -village  Tife* 
The  younger  the  individual  the  less  exposure  they  have  had  to  the' 
more  traditional  life  style*    Thus>  a  great  gap  in  life  experiences 
exists  between  those  who  grew  up  in  the  bush  and  those  who  grew 
up  in  the  village*    The  young  people  who  have  grown  up  In  the  village 
are  of  the  generation  that  was  expected  to  benefit  so  much  from  Euro- 
Canadian  education  -  but  they  are>  fti  f act  >  the  generation  which  was 
led  partway  down  the  path  to  acculturation  through  education,  and 
then  abruptly  halted  by  the  crash  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  faith  in 
the  educational  process  which  followed..    Hence  the  current  youth  of 
Oxford  Hous^  were  raised  in  a  tradition  different  from  their  elders, 
but  one  in  which  the  elders  now  disapprove*    The  identity  crisis  that 
has  resulted  has  been  marked  by  escapism  through  gas  sniffing,  a  3is- 
integrat>^  of  respect  fqr  authority  which  has  led  to  increased 
violence  among  the  youth  and  severe  alienation *between  generations* 

In  the  late  1960's  before  the  crash  crystallised  the  course  of 
events,  the  acculturation  of  the  youth  was  already  becoming  stressful 
to  the  eltiers*    A  young  man. from  Oxford  House  relates  the  following 
story  about  a  conflict  between  the^first  rock  and  roll  band  iit  Oxford 
House  and  a  powerful  elder  shaman. 

One  night  (a)  came  t6  the  band  members  as  they  practiced  and 
^said  "I  want  to^^e  a  contest  with  you*      You  Indians  have 
your  Whi^pJIan's  pJnd  and  I'll  set  up  a  shying  tent  like  a 
true  Indian,  then\we  will  see  who  is  best"- 

Because  the  youth  feared  the  potential  power  of  the^  shaman,  the 
contest  n'ever  took  place,  but  the  implications  of  such  a  conflict 
are  obvious*     If  we  view  the  sjrmbolic  background  of  the  story,  we 
will  find  th^t  the  rock  and  ^^11  band  and  the  shaking  tent  illustrate 
the  struggle  between'a  generation  given  over  by  their  elders  to 
interact  in  new  ways  with  the  Euro-Canadian  world  and  the  traditional 
system  of  power  and  authority  ^s  exercised  by  Cree  eldeirs*     In  reality 
there  is  no  equal  compromise  between  tki^  two,  because  the  underlying 
belief  systems  are  separated  by  language  and  cultural  orientation* 
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The  Xree  metaphysic  is  <^iented  toward  a  non-scien?Kic  explanation 
of  and  a  system  for  dealing  with  the  bush^    Western  contact  is 
bringing  a  metaphysical  perspecyrTO^  oriented  toward  scientific 
materialism*     It  is  possible  for  an  individual^to  live  with  both/  , 
but  frequently  the  ^result  is  a  marginal  man  ^t  well  adapted  to 
either*  ^  ^ 

Hence,  we  arri^  at  the  central  cSrfrT^t  the  Cree  perceive  with 
modern  communications  and  transportation*    That  is,  modernization  eases 
the  physical  hardship  of  ^life  in  the  north*  but  it  also  ties  the  people 
firmly  to  a  money  economy" that  they  do  not  have  the  economic  base  to  - 
support* 

One  of  the  first  stories  ever  related  to  me  in  Oxford  House  was 
about  how  the  airplane  restricted  people  in  their  travel < 

In  the  old  day&^if  a  man  wanted  to  go  from  here  (Oxford) 
to  God's  Lake ^  he  got  in  his  canoe  and* went-     Now  he  mu^t 
raise  the  money  for  the. ticket  and  wait  for  the  airplane. 

■     ■     ■  ^ 

The  story-teller  went  on  to  explain  tha^  "yes"  in  term?  of  / 

physical  exertion  It  was ^easier  to  take  the  airplane  than  to  paddle  . 

a  canoe'*    Buc~^  take  the  airplane  requixed  that  ^  like  the  European^ 
,     -  )  >  ■  ^ 

you  must  now  maWe  money  and  follow  schedules  set  by  southerners*  Thus 

the  Indian  i^*  no  longer, free  to  move  when  and  where  he  wants*  The 
issuer  of  buying  atf'airplane  ticket*  and  flying  according  to  the 
schedule,  is  in  reality  a  small  one,  unless  yojj  understand  the  impact 
the  resulting  loss  of.autonomy  has  hail  on  the  Cree*    They  often 
discuss  and  most  certainly  feel  that  the  control  of  their  own  destiny 
has  slipped  from  their  hands,  and  has  passed  to  often  nameless  Euro- 
Canadian  officials  and  companies  which  seem  to  pla'ce  obstacles  at 
their  every  turn*    Thus*  to  understand  the  anticipation  of  and  tfie 
reaction  to*  teLevision*  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  p^ec^eding  in 
mind** 

Television*  in  one  sense,  is  simply  another  White  Man's  device 
not  unlike  movies^  radio;  radio-telephones,,  telephone^,  cars,  snow-  . 
mobiles  and  outboard  motors*    It's  coming  is  not  seen  as  a  gift,  but 
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like  school  >  Christ  iani  ty>  and  other  Western  material  culture,  it 
is  understood  there  is  a  "pi:ic^"  which  must  be  paid  far  modernisation. 
^That      rice''*  is  the  Cree's  ability  to  direct  and  shape  the*  destiny  of 
their  ch lldren  according,  to  their  traditional  beliefs*     Thus  the  * 
people  sometimes  accuse  schools,  movies  and  television  of  "stealing" 
t^eir  children*    The  peoplie  worry  about  the  effects  that  the  insti- 
tutions  of  Euro^Canadian^ society  have  on  youtnFul  development 
because  the  community , has  little  control  over  school  curriculum' 
and  television  programming*     Hen^e>  the  increase  i'ti  vandalism, 
and  gas    sniffing  are  symptomatic  of  and  are  often  blamecj 

on  th^  increased  Euro-^Canadian  contact*    The  people  feel  powerless 
to  coonteract  this  cultural  interference  and  are  now  less  willing 
to  accept  the  intrusion  on  their  life  style.     ^  ^ 

The  first  part  of  this"  paper,  then>  has  outlined  the  nature  of 
change  that  has  occurred  in  the  twentieth  century*     it's  purpose  is 
to  tie  television  into  a  sequence  of  events  that  continues  to  Increase 
.the  contact  Oxford  Ho^se  has  with  tlie  outside  world  and  to  pull  them 
away  from  their  traditional  bush 'oritentat  ion  *     An  understanding  of 
the  rapid  nature  o^  this  change  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  p.lace  the" 
differences  in  interpretation  of  television  between  the  older, 
traditional  Cree  and^  the  y3ung  more  acculturated  metjibers  of  this  \ 
seciety  in  its  proper  perspective*     ■       ^  *^ 
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As  d  r«jsult  of  the  steadilyinciheaSLng  rate  of  acculturation 
that  hfts"  taken  place  among  th^  Oxford  House  Cree>  a  perceptual 
divergence  has  occurred  between  the  older  tra'ditional  residents 
of  the-  community  and  the  youth*  This  split  can  be  seen  in  a  shift 
from  the  use  of  the  abstracted  mythic-narrative  explanation  of 
reality  to  a  more  particularistic    materialistic  ideology* 
Evidence  o^  this  change  is  obvious  in  the  way  in  which  the  two 
groups  define  tKe  function  and* operation  ^f  television* 

The  traditional  motif  for  teaching  values  and  expressing  con- 
cepts  in  ^ee  society>  is  the  narrative^  myth  or  legend* 

The  context  of  narration  Cas  contrasted  w^ith  isolated 

facts)  functions  fo  convey  to  the  bearer  a  whble  and 

precise  perception^  sometimes  almost  a  Visual  image* 

within  the  appropriate^  inherei^t  context^U-  (Preston^  I975:p*l0)* 

This  is  illustrated,  by  the  folLow^g  narrative^  which  explains 
the  process  by  which  an  individual '  s -^s^ence  is  brought  within  the. 
confimes  of  the  shaking  tent  for  the  ^rpose  of  cononunipa^lng  with 
»  someone  present  at  ^the  performance*     Informant  (a)  explained  that' 
if  I  wished  to  speak  to  my  'Father'   (who  is  not  present  in  the  com- 
munity) through  the  shaking  t«nt^  his  spirits  would  have  to  be 
brought  into  the  shaking  tent* 

The  shUcing  tent  is  1  ike  a  tel^phone^  only  a  person  is 
-  ^    brought* to  the  tent  instead  of  his  voice  travelling  a  great 
distance*    If  you  wanted  to  speak  to  your  Father^  the  con-- 
jurer  would  shake  the  tent  for  a  minute  and  then  your  Father 
would  be  here  to  talk*    When  you  are  done  talking^  the  tent 
will  shake  again  and  your  Father  will  be  home*  '  It  is  like 
he  is  travelling  on  an  airplane* 

By  the  u'se  of  metaphors,  my  informant  tTai  explained  how  a  spirit 

is  brought  to  the  shaking  tent*    The  term  ''airplane''  for  example  has 

I-  _  < 

been  used  as  a  metaphor  f<}r  the  transmigration  ofthe  ^Father's*  spirit 
that  would  occur  if  he  was  really  to  be  brough^  into  the  shaking  tent* 
An  jtntage  has  been  created  of  his  entrance^  but  without  entering  into  a 
particularistic  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  \it  was  brought 
about* 
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The  particularistic  knowledge  of  how  the  shaking  tent  works 
is  gained  by  an  individual  dreaming  *\  , *  that 'he  Is  in  the  con- 
juring tent  which  is  shaking**      (Hallowell,  1942:  p. 23)..  Inform- 
ants  maintain  that  the  only  way  to  learn  conjuring  properly  is 
through  dfeams.    The  knowledge  can  not  be  taught  through  apprentice-' 
ship.    Further,  it  is  dangerous  for  people  to  Icnow  all  your  dreams, 
because  they  then  know  your  power.  .  One  man  can  dream  of  another's 
power  and  use  that  power  against  the  individual.     '(b)*  tells  a 
story  of  a  young  man  who  came  Into  conflict  with  an  old:and  powerful 
shaman,  but    defeated  him  because  he  had  dreamed  of  the  old  man*s 
power* 

At  the  tinie>  people  were  still  working  on  the  York  boats/  ^^j^ 
a  boy  accompanied  his  father  on  a  trip  to  York  Factory. 
One  night  an  old  man  was  sitting  with  his  legs  crossed  on 
the  edge  of  a  York  Boat.    The  boy  decided  to  play  a  trick 
on  the  man,  so  he  threw  hot  coals  under  the  man /-s  loin 
cloth.    As  the  old  man  leaped  to  his  feet,  cursing,  the 
other  men  quietly  slipped  away,  for  Ke  was< a  powerful 
shaman  and  they  did  not  want  to  anger  him.    The  Father 
was  afraid  for  his  son,  for  he  knew  that  night  he  would 
be  killed.    Before  he  went  to  bed»  the  boy^w^nt  into  the 
bush  and  hewed  a  square  pole.    He  Ibrought  the  pole. back 
.■n^     to  the  tent  and  drove  It  into  the  ground  in  frdnt  of  the 
fUp.    That  night,  after  the  boy  slept>  his  Father  lay 
awake  to  see  what  would  happen\    As  he  lay  th^re,  he-hea-rd 

whistling  soun'^and  a  witman  (a  carved  bone  sorcerer's 
'^i^arm)  imbedded  itself  in  the  pole.    Again  and  again  the 
i  Father  heard  the  whistling  and  saw  another  witman  ^ury  it- 
self in  the  pole.    After  a  while  It  was  quiet  and  no  more 
witmen  appeared  in  the  pole.    The  next  morning  the  old 
man  was  found  dead.^    Tha  young  boy  had  been  more  pbwerful 
because  he  had  dreamed  of  the  old  man's  power.- 


The  narrative  tells  us  more^than  of  a  shaman  *  s  batt  le:  It 


expla-ins  the  danger  of  others  knowing  your  dreams.  It  places  "dreams 
of  power**  within  a  categoify  of  knowledge  that  must  be  guarded  because 
it  could  be  used  against  you. 

'  If  we  £^^ly  the  narrative  concept  of  th^  Cree  to  their  explanations 
of  Eqro-Canadian  techno logy,,-^^  is  possible  to  understand  why  tra- 
ditional  segments  of  the  community  explain  radio»  i^elevisioii»  air- 
planes and  other  pieces  of  irfiat  we  would. cx>nsider  technical  hard- 
ware in  terms  of  metaphorical  analogies.    As  ^bt^A^  not  privy  to  the 
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dreams  of  power  that  allow  a  shaman  to  shake      tent^  the  older  ' 
people  often  feel  that  they  are  not  privy  to  our  technical  know- 
ledge that  explains  how  radio  and  television  work.    Wh5t  *they  do 
see^  however,  'is  clearly  defined  comparisions  of  function  -  radio 
lets  you  commuMcate  with  someone  who  is  not  present^  so  does  the 
shaking  tent# 

To  understand  why  the  function  of  television  can  be  Separated 

totally  from  the  mechanical  operation  of  television,  it  is  necessary 

to  examine  Cpee  ^epistomology*    The  traditional  Cree  metapiiysic  is 

based  upon  an     ^animistic  worlds  where  dreams  reveal  knowledge  of 

the  spirit  beings,  thfit  abound  within  it*   Based  upon  knowledge  gained, 

> 

from  dreams^  shamans  are  able  to  use  the  shaking  tent  ceremony  to 

"communicate"  not  only  with  spirits  but  also  wim  people  at  great 

distances*    According  to^(C)  ^  the  old  religion  Is  .based  upon  **the 

ability  to  control  the  mind  and  to  concentrate  upon  using  it  to 

control  the  world  around  y^u*'*    Hence  when  considering  communication 

either  through  dreams  or  Jthe  shaking  tent^  it  i$  essential'  to  note 

that,  the  process  is  a  mental  one*    ^  * 

When  analogies '  ar^  iti^de  by  £he  older  people  to  siifillarl^tie^' 
-  *-  *  * 

between  the  traditional  religious  system  and  devices  such  as  radio 

and  television  they  are  doing  two  things*     Firsts  they  are^  as 

previously  mentioned,  dealing  wit:h  the  capacity  to  communicate 

regardless  of  Lhe^j;x>cess  by  which  that  coimunication  takes  place. 

Secondly^  If^^  addressing  ondy  the  communicative  function  of  radio^and 

television  it  .can  )(e  said*that  it  can  be  incorporated  within  the  Cree 

^^^raeta^hysic  without  extensive  modification  of  the  traditional  episto- 

mology*  *Tfai)&  in  a  mythical  narrative  explanation  of  radio  and  tele- 

visiojn*  where  particularistic  knowledge  of  technology  Jls  not  im- 

perative,  it  is  quite  appropria*te  to  compare  radio  to  a  shaking  tent 

in  that  both  ^llow  you  to  know  what  is  going  on  at  ^  great  distance* 

Radio  and  television  have  been  incorporated  into  the  traditional  Cree 

mental  culture  by  defining  only  their  ability  to  communicate  with 

people  in  distant  places    and  then  drawing  analogies^between  that 

capacity  and  the  ability  of  the  shaking  tent  to  bring  people  from 
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great  distances  to  speak  within  the  confines  of  the  tent.  Hence 

♦ 

at  a    semantic         level,  the  traditional  Cree  h^e  a  very  clear 
perception  of  televis'ion*s  basic  definition  similar  to  the  foHow- 
ing:  ■  '     «      '  • 

( 

■  The  seeing  by  aid  of  He^rtzian  waves  or  otherwise  , 
of  what  is  existing  or  happening  at  a  place 
veiled  by  obstacles  or  distance  from  the  observer*s 
^    eye  (The  Concise  Oxford  Di.ctionaryi  1949;  p*1259) 

A  conflict  exists  however  between  those  individuals  who  accept  ^ 
the  traditional  m/'.hic  functional  concept  of  television  as  presented 
in  this  paper^^and  the  younger  more  ac  culturated  Cree  youth  who  do 
not  accept  the  traditional  narrative-myth  as  a  valid  representation  o 
reality*    In  that    the  youth  do  not  accept  the  narrative^myth  c^^ept 
of  explaining  re^lf ty ,  they  can  not  accept  a  mythic-functional  com- 

p'arison  of  television  to  shamanistic  practices        the  old  religion* 

(  ' 

In  place  6f  the  narrative-myth  concept^  Cree  youth  have' superficial ly 
accepted  the  Vfestern  ijlea  9i  scien(if ic-materialisjn*  *  Hence  they 
state  television  is  a  piece  of  electronic  equipment  that  broadcasts 
programs  created  by  the,  "White-  Man''  . 

After  taking  the  position  that  television  is^i^thing  more  than 
a  machine,  it  is  v^ry  difficult  for  them  to  understand  the  more 
philosophical  conception  perceived  by  their  elders*    This  differen<;e 
of  perspective  has  resulted  fTop  a  different  cultural  experietjce, 
IndiAriduals  over  tfhirty  ye^s  of  age  experienced  Cree  culture  with 
their  aiders  in  the  bush*^<Oie  youth  who  grew  up  in  the  village  from 
birth  have  been  told  of  bu^  life  but  lack  the  experience  of"  it* 
Further,  the  village  bound  have *been  subject  to  more  intensive  en- 
culturation  due  to  their  close  proximity  to  the  school*  missionaries' 
and  traders*  than  were  their  middle  to  older  aged  relatives*  Thu^ 
despite' the  fact  tliat  all  the  Oxford  House  people  share  a  similar 
"jworld  view",,  they  have  vastly  different  experiences  within  their 
cuTture.  -  ,    ,  ,       '  '    *  , 
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This  difference  lii  exp*srien(e    creates  a  dichotomy        the  culture  * 
of  tlio  Oxford  Hou*;c  Crce  that  alLows  one  i^roup  to  maintain  mythic  ex- 
ploitation ot  communications^  and  another  to  concentrate  ips  attention 
upon  the  nature  of  the  technology  while  ignoring  the  more  mythic  aspects 
of  television*     It  would  be  incorrect  to  describe  th  is,  di  £f  erence  in 
perceptual  orientation  as  a  change  in  "world  view"  because  essentially 
it  Is  not*    The'Cree  culture  in  Northeastern  Manitoba  has  been  and  is 
continuing  to  go  through  a  period  of  extremely  rapid  culture  change* 
Despite  the  transit  ion  to  village  life,  increased  missionary  pressure, 
enforced^school  attendance  and  most  recently  the  breakdown  of  com^ 
munity  isolation  through  regular  air  service  and  modern  communication, 
a  core  of  cultural  identity  exists  in  their  ability  to  maintain  a 
self-image  that  is  distinct  from  both  Euro-Canadians  and  other  Native 
groups.     If  that  self-image  can  be  perpetuated,  they  will  continue  to 
be  a  unique  cultural  group* 

Based  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  an  initial  percep^tlonal  differ- 
ence In  the  interpretation  of  television  between  the  traditional  and 
acculturat^d  Cree  of  Oxford  House^  continued  exposure  to  television 
can  only  serve  to  modify  the  attitudes  of  the  two  groups*    A  year 
and  a  half  aftei^'the  introduction  of  television  to  Oxford  House  many 
oldei^people  stated  that  they  have  .quit  tel  ling"^torles**  (narratives, 
myth^^and  legends)  because  with  the  coming  of  television  the,y  ar^  no 
longer  needed  for  entertainment*    The  decrease  in  the  transmission  of 
legends  is  confirmed  by  middle  age  informants  who  state 'that  wh«n  they 
go  t^  visit  their  older  relatives,*  no  one  tells  "stories"  any  more 
because  everyone  is  busy  watching  television*    A  decrease  in  the  use 
of  the  narrative  by  theOxford  House  Cree  constitutes  the  loss  of  more 
than  a  source  of  entertainment*     It  foretells  of  the  demise  of  an 
important  method  of  enculturation,  for  the  narrative  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  Cree  express  the  symbolic  relationship  between  themselves^ 
and  the  world  around  them*    Thus;  ^  ^ 

Narration  expresses  patterned  personal  symbolism  in  culture 
(social-psychological  realities):     its  expressive  appeal 
lie^  in  its  perceptural ly  precise  rendering  of  the  complex 
'and  obscure  meanings  that  are  unconsciously  abstracted  by 
each  individual-in^culture  from  his  relationship  with  other 
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individuals  or  with  other' phenomena  (Preston,  1975, p. 21). 

Narratives^  then,  formed  the  Jink  which  enabled  an  individual 
tin  Cree  society  to  maintain  a -lifelong  process  of  socialization  into 
his  cul ture  *^^The  loss  of  the^ narrative  tradition  would  mark  the  end 
of  the  means^  by  wh ich  the '  Sree' have  traditionally  passed  sanct^ions 
of  moral  individual  behaviour  and  ultimately  social  control  from 
generajiion  to  genet^ation* 

The  danger  of  surplanting  the  traditional  narrative  with  tele- 
vision  in  a  society  accustomed  to  using  the  narrative  as  a  mode  of 
teaching  moral  behaviour  should  be  obvious*  Television-based 
behavioural  modification  of  children  in  Oxford  House  is  widespread. 
In  comparing  patterns  of  play  among  children  before  and  after  the 
arrival  of  television  a  number  of  factors  are  immediately  evident. 
Based  upon  periods  of  observation  of  ^  and  5-year-old  children  in 
197A  and  1978-9,  the  watching  of  television  cuts  in  half  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  non-directed  play  among  peers  that  was  present 
in  the  pre-television  period*    The  television  viewing  for  the  ^-  and 
5-year-olds  is  disco^ntinuous  -  that  is/  they  will  watch  for  awhile 
then  play  for  awhile  before  returning  to  watch  again*    The  pl^y-*  " 
watch  cycle  extends  throughout  the  day  for  most  children  as  very 
few  families  at^tempt        to  regulate  the'  programs  which  children 
watch*     In  discussions  "with  mothers  who  had  young  children  in  the  m 
period, prior  to^an^l  through  the  introduction  of  television,  a 
common  change  is  noted:     that  fs,  that  the  children  became  more 
aggressive  in  play*    This  increase  of  aggression  is  seen  as  visibly 
increased  body  contact  .in  games  like  "kick  ball"  and  in  personal  ag- 
gressi<5n  between  children^  More  direct  examples  of 

media-stimulated  behaviour  modification  can  be  noted  for  older  pre- 
teen  and  teenage  children*    A  common  pastime  for  teenage  boys  in  ' 
Oxford  House  is  boxing*  "In  197Aj  prior  to  the  time  when  Bruce  Lee 
I^ung  Fu  movies  were  shown^  martial  arts  fighting  stances  were  not 
part  of  the  "boxing**  behaviour*  ^    Late  in  197A  and  1975  the  first 
Bruce  Lee'Kung  Fu  movies  were  shown>  with  ^  resulting  immediate  in- 
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elusion  of  Kung  Pu  in  both  play  and  serious  aggres^n  situations* 
Further  direct  instances  of  violent  behaviour  can  be  tied  to* tele- 
vision  viewing^    In  the  fall  of  1978  a  group  of  teenage  boys^ 
allegedly  watched  a  "violent"  western  movie  on  television.  After 
the  movie  according  to  friends,  the  >boys  sniffed  gas*    Then,  in  -  - 

an  Intoxicated  state,  they  broke  Into  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  store 
a!ti  stole  several  shot  guns  and  22-callbr^^lf'les*    With  these  guns 
they^went  to  the  school,  where  a  group  of  sport^me^    from  the  United 
States  were  staying*  The  boys  first  fired  at  the  sportsmen  and  then 
at  the  school  officials  who  came  to  Investigate*    Informants  describe 
the  boys  as  assuming  very  "Clint  Eastwood'*-like  relaxed,  ruthless 
postures  (e*g* »  leaning  against  a  wall  with  a  gun  held  In  one  hand* 
As  someone  approached  the  gun  wasraised  and  fired  blindly  in  the 
general  direction  wlthou^  looking  to  see  who  l^was)  *  Increasing  ag-^ 
gresslon  and  violence  among  Cree  children  is  only  partially  the 
result  of  television*    It  Is  broadly  tied  to  a  whole  range  *of 
problems  related  to  the  Increased  contact  with  the  outside  world* 
The  point  Is  clear  however,  that  specific  instances  of  Increased  ag-  ' 
gresslon  and  violence  can  be  tied  to  television  and  mov^s*x 

Overt  aggression  and  physical  violence  were  traditionally  greatly 
curtailed  by  the  fear  of  shamanlstlc  reprisal*    Hostility  though 
suppressed  was  ultimately    channelled  through  '**  *  *hlghly  Institutional- 
ized means  of  covert  aggression"*   *  *  manifest  In  the  use  of  sorcery 
(Hallowell,  1955;  p*14l)*  > 

The  exception  to  the  s'upresslon  of  overt    hostility  was  alcohal 
behaviour*     Drunkenness  led  to  the: 


"release  from  the  pattern  of  emotional  restraint  permitted 
the  discharge  of  suppressed  hostility  In  the  form  of  overt 
physical  aggression  which  In  the  sober  state  w^'s  Inhibited 
'  and  overlaid  hy  an  effective  facade  of  anjlabllty"  (1955^p*2)h 

Collectively,  t^exOxford  Housd  people  have  not  excessively  - 
^bused' alcohol  and  thus  unlike  common  stereotypes  have  restrained 
alcohil  as  a  release  mechanism*  : 
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As  a  result  of  the  supression  of  alcohol,  the  traditional 
.Oxford  House  Cree  have  maintained  sorcery  and  the  fear  of  it,  as 
a  means  of  social  controL,  hence:       *  *  the  emphasis  that  conjuring  and 
conjuring  narrations  give  to  defining  and  evaluating  behaviour'*  is 
still  important  to  checking  aggression  (Proton,  1975 :p*277)  *^ 

If>  as  evidence  indicates the  narrative  is  being  allowed  to  be 
replaced  by  television  then  the  device  by  which  people  were  formerly 
taught  to  channel  aggression  will  E>e  lost>     Further  it  is^  hypothesized 
that  ^  television  replaces  the  narrative  as  an  entertainment  device 
it  n^ay  also  replace  the  narrative  as  "a  source  of  societal -^norms  for 
young  people*    The  results  of  that  change  have  already  been  cited  in 
£his  paper  as  examples  of  increased  aggression  among  young  people. 

What  options*  then,  are  open?    First,  communities  where  television 

has  not  yet.  been  introduced  should  be  given  as  much  information  on 

the  effects  of  television  as  possible  pribr  to  i ts  int roduct ion , 

Further,  as  several  Inuit  villages  already  have,  otliers  should  also 

be  given  the  option  of  refusing  xelevisiort*  '  The  people  of  Oxford  i> 

House,  were  never  asked  if  they  indeed  wanted  television!  In  co'fcn- 

* 

munities  where  television  has  been  introduced,  programming  will  ^ 
ri^ed  to  be  modified  to  include  programs  more  in  keeping  with  Native 
values  and  les's  violent  inrscoPe>    During  the  seventy  years  since 
the  Oxford  House  people  have  signed  Treaty  Five,  they  have  been  \ 
constantly  barraged  with  Euro-Canadian  culture  ^nd  technology* 
Throughout  this  entire  period  oi  chang^e,'the  Oxford  Hou^e  <;ree  have 
had  almost  no  input  concerning  what  new  iTmova t ions  * wouKj  be  intro-^ 
duced  into  their  comiDynity*    Despite  the  lack  of  input    the  Oxford 
House  people  have  had  regarding  the  changes' that  have  occurred  in 
economics  and  education^  they  have  been  able  to  selectively  include 
modifications  within  theiir*world  view*      Young  people  received  Input 
from  both  European  and  traditional  Cree  sources,  and  thus  produced  a 
synthesis  that  was  still  securely  based  within  their  traditional  world 
view*  *  ' 


1. 


\ 

The  introduction  of  mass  communications  has,  however,  brought 
the  Oxford  House  people  intp  an  intense  d^ily  contact  with  Euro- 
Canadian  culture*    In  no  way  are  they  any.  longer  the  isolated 
backwater  wkere  Eormenly  a  slow  culture  change  was  possible*  They 
are  now  subject  to 'intensive  daily  exposure  to  highly  persuasive, 
media  pressure*    In^response  to'  this  pressure,  the  elders  have 
ceased  to      have  the  ability  to  iivEluence  the  youth  through  the 
traditional  narrative  format*    Hence ,  .instead  of  the  dualistic 
input  youth  formerly  received  from  both  traditional  Cree  and  Euro- 
Canadian  elements,  they  are  in  incjreasing  danger  of  only  deceiving 

input  from  the  media  and  Euro-^Canadian  educators.    The  result  of 

* 

this  biased  acculturation  of  the  Cree  youth  has  potentially  dis- 

astrous  implications  in  that  Cree'values  will  no  longer  be  per- 

* 

petuated  via  the  cultural  tradition  of  the  narrative  myth,  or 
legend. 
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INTRpOUCTIOW 

Though  ,the  psychological  impact  of  television  in  developing  areas 
may  e^icompass  a  pUthora^of  cond'ijrlons,  interest,  quite  understandably^ 
hns^locused  upon  stress  and  moderniution*    This  chapter  presents  our 
findings'  in  these  two  areas «    We  shall  examine  stress ^(Berry  1976)  ^ 
within  the  ^domains  of  iggres^on,  feelings  of  victimization,  and  pro- 
jection <if  negative  feelings  into  human  relationships*   ,We  shall  ex- 
amine  modernization  (Barry  1976;  Schramm  1964A)  within  the  domains 
of  in-grqup  versus  ouy-group  identity,  coacrete-situational  versus 
,  general-abstract  t^rientation,  and  open  vers^us  closed  self-concept- 
We  will  test  the  liypothesis  that  the  introduction  of  television  into 
a  dev€.loping  commujjit^  increases  bdth  stress  and  ^modernization* 

•        •  \ 

METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES 
A*    Design  ^ 

Three  communities  (A*>  B^*  &  c^-k^)  were  chosen  for  study*  Com- 
munitied    A  &  B  are  northern  Manitoba  Cree  communities  and  Community 
C  is  an  urban  Euro-Canadian  southern  Mani^toba  comn^uni^y* 

At  the  start  of  research  in  1972  there  was  no  television  in  Com- 
-munitles  A  &  B*    Community  C,  however,  already  ij'ad  twenty  years  of 
television  exposure*    During  the  course- of  tjie  investigation  (in  late 
1,973)-,  the  government  arid  the  C^B*C.     through  micrpwave,  brought  one 
channel  (the  C-B*C.)  to  certain  northern  Manitoba  communities,  includ- 
ing  Community  B<     Community  A  r|ma ined.  without  television,  however, 
until  1977  when,  it  also  began  receiving  the  tielecasts  of  the  C*B,C* 
Thus  C<^nmunity  B  became  the  experimental  commufiity  aad  Cpnknunity  A 
became  the  control-community* 

A  long^i tud inal  design  was  employed  in  which  tests  were  admin- 
i^tere<i  to  subjects  in  Che  pre-television  period  and  readministered 
ts>  the  same  subje«:ts  </plus  19  supplement^y  subjects  in  C<^nmunity  A) 
in  the  post-television  period:    The  tesjting  began  in  1975* 
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This  initial  testing  established  the  pre-television  levels  of  person- 
ality in^the  Cree  children  and  also  the  baseline  Euro-Canadian  norms. 
The  tests  were  readministered  in  all  three  comniunitiifS  in  1975t  one  ^ 
and<^ne-half  years  after  television  had  entered  Community  Results 
frbm  tt\is  second  period  of  testing  provided  an  assessment  of  the 
change  in  behaviour       the  immediate  post-televisiton  period,. 

The  tests  were  administered  a  third  time  in  1977  to  communirir*^  A 
&         At  this  time  C^^mmunity'B  children  had.  4  years  of  teleV^ion  ex- 
posure, while  Community  A  children  were  still  relatively  unexposed  to 
tj^^evigion ,  having  received  their  first  telecasts  4^TH.onths  pre\jfiouSvL y - 
Results^  of  this  testing  assessed  the  longer  range  effects  of  teK^sion 
i^r"c&mmunity  ^»    A  fourth  administtation  of  the  test  battery  to  Com- 
munity A  ocV^red  in  1978,  one  and  one-half  years  after  this  conr^rol 
community  received  television.    These  re&tilts  provided  n  replu/'^iMi 
of  no^v,elty  period  effects.  ^ 
r J .    Sample  ,  '  /    '  "  . 

In  all  three  communities  ^the  subjects  were,  at  the  beginnings  3rd, 

^th  and  5th  grade  boys.    The  number  of  subjects  in  each  community  was  , 

f  I  '  ' 

limited  to  50  due  to  time  limitations.    With  this  relatively  small  sample 
size  it  was  felt  advisable  to  keep  a'  homogeneous  sex  makeup  rather  rhan 
'  further  red)icing  the  working  size  of  the  sample  in  ea^h  conmiunitv  to  tg^o 
^ex-divj^ed  groups  of  25,  'Tfius  only'males  wfere  tested.      -     ,  ^ 

The  sample  in  each  of*  the  Native  communities  consisted  of  all  the 
3rd,  4th  afid  5th  grade  boys  in  school  at  the  time  of  .testing.'  The  turo- 
Canadian  sample  was  drawn  trom  a  school  jn  a  working  class  area  and  con- 
sisted  of  all  boys  in  the  classes  tost-ed.  There  were'45  boys  testod^in 
Community  A  (only  26  of  these  were  tested  in  the  pre-c^levifrion  period) » 
45  in  Community  B,  and  46  in  Community  C*  The  ^ivera^,o  figt.tn  ea^  h  Lom  "^ 
munity  was  9,7- 

C.   instruments'  '  * 

^  ^    .  ^  ^  \    ^  ^ 

The  major  instrument  was  a  questionnaire  consisting  o1l  -49  sentence 
rompletions  and  10  photographic  TAT' s  , (see' appendix) .    All  items  were 
romposecl  by  the  author  and  mdny  were  pre-tested  in  anot|ier  Native  reserve* 
tt  was  felt  that  pre-existing  standardized  T^' s  and  sentence  completion? 
-were  not  suitable  for  Cree  children  due  to ' unfami I iar  words  and  situations 
Thus  -items  were  either  re-vorked  or  created  afresh  so  th^^^  r-h^-U+^fi-i^AM'' 
si  tuations  familiar  to  Native  children  ;*nd,  at  th(-  s.*rt**>  r  iiiic  , 
for  Eur^Q^nadlans .  *    '  »  \  ,    '      /  p 


7 


oiiM  r  i usi  roni^nt,^,  oinp I dy^fjJ-y o*_ I ij^ed  an  accuracy  of  time  esti^ 
mat  ion  test  and  a  de  Iay-of4g53t  i  f  Icat  Ion  test.    A  more  detailed 
description  of  these  instruments  will  be  presented  as  we  pjresent 
our  findings  with  respect  to  each  personality  trait  under  1/ivesti- 
gat  ion «  * 

 *     '         '    *  ^ 

0.  .  Procedure^    ""7"^  y 

"in  Commuolt  ies  B  and  C  the  test  "battery  wa^  administered  to 
each^Child  individually V^in^^priyate ,  and  in^Engllsh*    In  the  pre- 
tej/evislon  period  half  of  the  subjects  of  CommuTittjr  A  were  tested 
in  private  and  in  their  own  language  by  a  Native  researcher  tValned 
by  the  author*    The  other  half  were  "tested  as  a  group  in  the  class- 
room -  all  students  simultaneously  recording  their  own  responses  in 
English*     Since  no  significant  differences  appeared  in  the  mean  scores 
of  the  two  groups,  and  since  the  Native  researcher  reported  that  the 

^ructure  of  the  questions  were  such  that  the  students  could  actually^ 
in  inost  cases>  understand  them  better  in  English  than  In  Cree,  all 
""^oiwttitiity  A  subjects  were  tested  in  English  and  in  unison  in  the  post- 
television  periods* 

/supplemental  testing  in  all  three  conmiunitles  occurred  period- 
Icaliy  to  explore  particular  areas  of  Interest*    For  example,  question- 
naires were  composed  whidh  asked  children  ancf  adults  their  subjective 
impressions  of  television  and  their  favourite  and  least  favourite 
programs  and  characters  as  well  as  the  number  of  hours  they  watched  - 
television*    Ttiis  data  was  also  probed  through  informal  interviewing* 


Thii 
i>  eA« 


In  addition^  extensive  participant  observation  research  was  conducted 
in  both  Cree  comraunltie^^roughout  the  investigation . 

The  scoring  was  done  blind  by  the  author  and  his  t^rained  assistants h 
Reliability  scores  of  81%  were  obtained  <2P  one-third  of  the  material. 


FIHDIHGS 

A*    Stress*  Factors  " 

I  *    Aggressive  retaliation  *^ 
a  *    Cree  traditions 

The  traditional  Cree  practice  in  the  area  of  reacting  to  an 
offense  is  to  control  emotion  and  bide  one's  time  (Preston  1971; 
Hallowell  1955)*    Children  are  still  taught  this  pattern  and  our  data 
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suggest    tha t  ^it .  is  ^acquired  gradually  over  time  as  the  child  matures' 

b,     iOstriinient^  and  .scoring 

Aggressive 'retaiiatioft  scores  were  derived  f^^Tn  responses 
tb  seven  sentence  completions*  .  Included ^among  these  were  "What  would 
you  do^if  someone  kicked, .yQu?">  "What  would  you  do  if  someone  called 
^ou  a  name?'*,  'Vhat  would  you  do  if  someone  threw  a  stone  at  you  and 
hit  you  with  it?"  Responses  were  scored  aocording  to  whether  they 
indicated  a  preference  to  ignore  the  provocation,  run  away  from  Jt,  ^ 
or  seek  help  (these  all  being  S€Ored  ds  non-aggressive)  or  a  prefer- 
ence to  retaliate  in  kind* 

c  *  results 

*  (l )     There  is  a  negative  correlation  between  age  and 
amount  of  aggression  (see  table  1)*  ^ 

TABLE  1 

Average  Aggressive  Retaliation  Scores  Over 
^All  Testing  Periods  According  to  Age 


V 

8  years 

■■ 

9  years 

10  years 

II  years 

Experimental  Community 

3.1 

2.9 

2.3  , 

Control  Community  . 
^  a   ' 

4.2 

3 '9 

3.2 

4.1 

( 2 )    Relative  to  the  control  group  there  was /increasing  aggression 
at  the  experimental  community  a f ter  tfte/ arrlva I  of  tele- 
vision  *    This  ettect  was  not  replicateW  at  the  control  com- 
munity atter  it  received  television*    They  continued  a  trend 
toward  less  aggression  (sec  tablo  2)* 


-  (a)*  novelty*effects  (Test  I  to  Test  2)  /  '  * 

The  presence  of  television  did    not  effect  communitvwide 

scores.  However^  within  the  experimental  community,  eatposure  to  high  or 

low  amounts  of-  television  viewing  did    seem  to  have  an  effect.    When  the 

scores  of  matched  g^irs  of  subjects  from  the  control  community  and  from 

hi  or  lo  exposed  t^rP^DS       the  exoerimentjj^communlty  are  cpmparedf  w_it!3 

regression  error  of        imiiorDorated  (See  Lindzev^  P*  280)^1  signi.ficant 
dfferences  ^mcree.  ^  4 
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TABLE  2  ' 
Aver^^  Aggressive  Retaliation  Scores  in  each 
;  *  .r  i  fij'      r  f^fl  ?,wwjing  to  Aroount  of, Exposure  to  Television 


Test  I 

Test  2 

Test  3 

Lest  I*  ' 

No  TV  in 

either 

community 

Exper imenCa I 
Group  has  had 
TV  for  \\  years 
Ko  TV  ^ct  in-- 
Control 
Community 

Experiments  1 
Group  has  had 
TV  for  A  years 
No  TV  yet  in 
Control 
Cpmmuni  t y 

Control 
Community 
has  had  TV 
for  1»^  years 

All* 

Hi** 

.Ml 

Lb 

All 

Hi  . 

Lo 

1 

.  All 

[Ii 

!.o 

C  Ommu  ri  i   

2.9 

J 

2/6 

3*2 

3*0 

3,8 

2*A 

3*2 

3.3 

.  3.1 

Control  ' 
'CotiMuuni  Ly 

A. 2 

4.3 

/ 

3*9 

A. 3  ■ 

3.7^ 

3.2 

2.9 

3.4 

:>^>    average  score  of  hi  exposed  subjects  ^only 
average  score  of  lo  exposed  subjects  only' 


(1)  control  vs*  hi-expose8  group 

(According  to  pairing  j^rocedure  no  differences  ar&  v 
to  ]^e  expected  in  second  test  scores^^* 

MearTViffcond  test  score  of  Control  =3*0  (N=  6 
(  '     Var=  *S) 

Mean  second  *test  score  of  Hi-Exposed  Group  in 
Experimental  ^onpunity    \  -  A*0  (N=  6  * 

,  Var=2*0) 

t^l*35 

(2)  control  vs  lo-exposed  group  (Pairing  procedure  again 
leads  to  expectation  of  no  difference  between  the 
second  test  scores  of  these  two  groups)* 

Mean  second  test  score  of  Controls=  A*0  (N=  7 

Var^2*6) 

Mean  second  test  score  of  Lo-exposed  Group  in 
Experimental,  Conmiunity  =  2*6  (N=  7 

,  Var=A.O) 
t=l*35 
P<  *10     ^  ■ 

(b)    longer  range  effects  (test  I  to  te^  3) 


*    Over  the  ^on&  range,  while  the  effects  o£  exposure  levels 
were  less  pronounced  than  In  the  novelty  period  (see  table  2)>  the 
effects  of  television's  over^^l  presence  or  absence  were  more  pro- 
nounced*   The  coiDmunlty**wlde  stores  of  the  exposed  Rroup  Showed  a 
greater  fealn  in  aggression  than  the  scores  of  the  control  group. 

Mean  change  in  Aggression  Scores  of 

Experimental  .Group*  from  Test  1  to  Test  3  =  +  *5(N=^33 

'  2.25) 
Mean  change  in  Aggression  Scores  of 
Control  Group  from  Test  1  to  Test  3  =-,4(N=l6 

^  -  *     S^D..  2. A) 

^'  '    .  t'.  t.23 

P  <  ao 

(c)  novelty  effects  at  control  community  (test  3  to  test  A) 
Neither  i"  ^he  exposure  data  nor  in  the  overall  community- 
wide  data  is  there  any  replication  , of  the  novelty  effects  at  the  experi- 
mental commimltY.  t£  seems  that  thg  control  community  was  larfielv  

unaflected  by  televislQn  and  continued  its  pattern  of  progressi,velv  ^ 

becoming  less  and  less  agjRressive  (see  table  2)* 


w  / 


discussion 


A  Cultural  factor  seems  to  be  at 'work  in  Conditioning  the 
impact  of  te'lev^sion  upon  ^ggresst.on  in  these  two  communities.    This  is 
most  apparent  in  the  comparative  novelty  effect  in  each  communit]/.  While 
the  experimental  comjnunit^  showed  a  rise  in  aggressive  retaliation  among 
tfje  hi-exposed  and  a  fall  in  aggressive  retaliation  among  the  .  low-exposed ^ 
the  control  community  showed  a  faM  in  aggression  amqng  both  its  hi-  and 
4o-exposed  subjects^  but  most  emphatically  among  the  hi*^'  Thus  it  seem^, 
television  produced  opposite  'effects*.  At  one 'the  hi  rapidly  gained  in  ag- 


gression^d  at  the  other  t'he  t)i  jOst      ^rapidly  fell  in  aggression. 


The  expl  anation^.       pifC^>ably  td  be  if ou nd  in  the  integration 


ahd  solidarity  of  the  two  communities.    While  cultural  meanings'  of  television 
-andacculturation  pressures  pxedisp^ose  Cree  children  generally  to  De  exe^iedingly 
susceptl^ble  to  becoming  ^nfatuatecf  with  television ' s  aggressive  hero*  f  igures^  - 
our  data  suggests'that  an  integrated  community  may  counteract  those  'pro^ 
clLvities  (at  least  for  a  time)^    The  experimental  community  with  its  larger 
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si^e.  active  M^tis  community^  and  easy  access  to  Euro  cities,  is  l*'ss  well 

Integrated  ^and  solidary  th^n  the  control  community*    I^t  could  not  dissuade 

t  *  *  * 

the  impulsive  hi*-exposed  from  imitating  televi^sed  behaviour  and  displaying 
an  aggressive  atti-tude*  Th^'^^fSrmouni'ty  '^wariiings/  however »  were  heeded  by 
the  16-exposed  who  were  al/le  to  .employ  Ihigh  emotional  control  ability  to 
reject  television  (at  least  in  JJie  iniP^^l  period)* 

In  contrasa*  when  television  arrived  in  the,cor(^ol  com- 
munity, a  Pentecostal  type'  fervor  swept  the  communi'ty  into  a  unitvd  front 
which  sutmounted  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  evep  the  most  uncontrolled 
(the  hi-*exposed)  and  produced  a  continuation  of  the  traditional  trend  to- 
ward ever  decreasing  levels  of  aggression* 

The  data . indicates  th^n  that  a  community,  if  well  inte- 
gratedt  fitay  be  able  to  withstand  television's  onslaught  in  the,  area  of 
^^ression  (at  lea^t  in  the  short  range)*'^  But  if  facCionalized  and  un- 
integrated,  it  may  be  unable  to  control  the  general  Cree^chlld*s 
proneness  to  be  infafOated  with  macho  super  heroes  and  to  iraitat^e 
that  kind  of  behaviour*-  '  ' 

,  This  is  what    has  occurred  at  .the  experimental  .com- 
munity*   Children  (especially  bi-exposed)  are  beiqg  pVodded  by  tele- 
vision intoi  developing  behaviour  which  is  contrary  to  tradiJtional  child 
development*.   Whereas  cross-*sectional  scores  in  both  commurFities  show  a 
negative  correlation  between  age  and  aggression  and  whereas  the  long- 
itudinal scores  of  the  control  community  show  a  progressive  decline  in 
aggression^  the  longitudinal  scores  of  the  exposed  group  become  pro- 
gressively more  aggressive*    This  not  only  indicates  that  these  children 
aps  exf>eriencing  stress  but  it  indicates  as  well  -that  their  behaviour  is 
a  gxeat  source  of  stress  for  the  con^unity  as  a  yhole*^ 
2%    Vict-imigation  ,  k 

a  *    Cre6  traditions  '  *  , 

Negativism  in  assessing  situatio^ns  is  a  traditional  approach.' 
It'was  an  integral  part  x)f  *child' rearing  .(Hallow^I^  1955;  Qranzberg  19?8)* 
Fear  was  a  weapon  used  to  keep  chi Idren  home  at  night  and  under  control* 
They  were  ^augkt  to  beware  of  dangers*  * 
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b.     instruntentis  and  scoring 

^  ♦ 

Victimization  scores  were  derived  from  resp^ses  to  seven 
sentence  completions*     Included  among  these  were  "Two  boys  were  hunting 
vrhen  something  happened*    Ifhat  happened***     "A  gitl  was  baby-sicting  when 
something  happened*    What  happened**^  "The  boy  was  running  because  **-?" 
Responses  were  scored  according  to  whether  or  not  a  situation  of  con- 
frontation with  danger  was  imagined.    The  more  such  ijangers  were  imaginedj 
the  higher  the  victimization  score* 

c  *    resul ts 


Relative*tD  the  control  group,  there  wsre  decreasing  fears  of 
vicfimizat ion  at^the  experimental  community  after  the  arrival  of  television, 
but  no  similar  effect  was  observable  at  the  control  community  aft(?r  it  re- 
ceived television  (see  table  3). 


,Rxpo  r  unrnt  1 
Comtnuiu  r  y 

Control 
Commun  i  t  y 


.   .  TABLE  3   ^  .        .  ,  , 

^Average  Victimization  Fear  Score  in  Each  Testing 
Period  and  According  to  fvmount  pf  Television  Exposure 


Test  I 


'Test  2 


Test  3 


Test 


No  XV  in 
ci  tlic  r 
community 


Al  I 


3.8 


2.7 


[fi 


.  3*3 


to 


£xperimenr.il 

f  Croup  h.i  s  T],*d 
1  TV  for  1  \  years 

Mb  TV.  yet  \\\ 
\  Cont  ro I 

Commun  i  (.  V 


4*0 


Al 


3*3 


2  A 


li 


Hi 


3*3 


3*2 


K)cj»eriii]cntal  ^ 

Croup  li^Js  h.id 
TV  for  A  vp^ir.s 
No  TV  v^'r  in 
ConL 

ConimUTi  i  i  v 


Al  1 


2.5 


2.3 


III 


2.6 


2.5 


1.(1 


2.4 


Cniit  ro  1^ 
C  I.-)  Him  It  11  i  t  V 
hns  !ind  TV 
tor   1'^  vo.n;; 


A!  i 


1  .9 


2.8 


1 


Hi 


2.8' 


2.7 


(1)    novelty  effects  (Test  1  to  Test  2) 
'  There  were  no  overall  novelty  effects  but  there  was^a 

— F    :  

trehd  for. the  lo-exposed  at  the  experimental  community  to  reduce  victimi- 
zation fear  more  than  hi-exposed  (see  table  3).  ^ 
i  (2)  *  longer  range  effects  (Test  i  to  Test  3) 

As  a  wholes  the  experimental  community  becamo  sigJU.£l-, 


X  4 


110 


( anil V  less  fearful  victimization  than  the  control 

community*  ^Is  effect  was  most' prof ound  amonifr^the  lo-" 

exposed  members  of  the  experimental  community^ 

(a)  overall  da^a 

Mean  change  In  victimization  Scores 

Among  Experimental  Group  rl*2  (Ns33 

Var=  2*3) 

Hean  change  In  victimization  Scores 
'    Among  Control  Group  =  --5  (n=16 

^     Varr  3.9)  ^ 
t=  K35 

(b)  exposure  data 

Mean  changes  In  victimization  Scores  of  Lo  TV  Group 
*  in  Experimental  Community  =  -1*5  (N=17 

Var=  2*4) 

Mean  changes  In  victimization  Scores  of  Control  Group 
.    ^  =:  -5  (N=16 

Var=  3,9) 

■  '  .  '  •  ■  t=  1,59 

P  <  '10- 

(3)    novelty  effects  at  control  communttT^Test  3  to  Test  4) 
There  Is  no  liidlcatlon  of  any  decline  In  fear  of  victim* 
Igatlon  at  the  Control  Conmiunlty  In  the  first  1^  years  after  it  received 
television*    If^anythlnft»  compared  to  tlfe  experimental  connnunlty,  the 
e^fectfe  were  reversed*  There  may  have  been  Increaslrffe  fears  and  partic- 
ularly among  lo-expgsed  (jee  table  3). 

d*     discussion  „ 

The  overall,  data  ^suggests  that  there  Is  a  correlation  between 
victimization  scores  and  aggressive  retaliation  scores^    When  victimization 
scores  fall,  aggression  scores  rise  a^id  when  victimization,  scores  rise;  ag- 
gression scores  fall*    A  c^^^r^atlon  o£/'-*71  Is  found  between  overall  victim- 
ization scores  and  overall  aggresslo^^cores * 

It  appears  that  when  a  community  Is  successful  1ti  Instituting 
the  traditional  fears.  It  can  have  success  In  counteracting  the  aggression 
Inducing  potential  of  television*    But  when  it  £^11^  to  Induce  fears,  perhaps 
because  community  solidarity  cannot  overcome  television's  revelations  about 
the  world  and  about  the  future  (l*e*  cannot  o^rcome  Its  u^fulness  analogous 

/ 
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tAv^the  shai?jan*s  power  to  conjur  -  a  power  which  gave  the  shaman  iea rlessnoss ) » 

it  fails  in  cpunterac t ing  television's  aggression-inducing  potential. 

Since  this  future  orientation,  news  revelation  aspect  of  telo- 

-vision  is  roost  closely  suited  to  the  emotional  potentials  of  the  lo-exposed 

(see  pages  342-3A6    where  lo  are  shown  to  1^  most  time-oriented  and  most 

lor^  ^ran$e  and  control  oriented),  it  is  understandable  that  they  are  the 

most  affected  by  television,  both  in  the  sense  of  be^tng  the  primary  ones  in 

the  experijpiental  community  who  were  using  televTsion  information  to  increase 

feelings  of  power  and  control  and  being  the  ones  in, the  control  community 

who  had  the  most  potential  for  deviance  in  this  area  and  who  were  most  clearly 

'dissuaded  from  realizing  this  potential  of  television* 

3 *    Stress  in  Human  Relationships 

a*    Cree  traditions 

Traditionally,  Cree  were, trained  for  smooth  co-operative  human 

i^elationships*    Sharing  and  family  solidarity  vere  paramount  coDc'erns. 

There  were  tensions  between  the  needs  ^or  co-operation  *and  the  needs  for 

Independence,  but  there  was  a  strong  attempt  to  maintain  surface  amicability* 

^  b *     instruments  and  scoring 

Stress  in  human  relationships  scores  were  derived  from  responses 
to  four  photographs  (See  Figs*  1-         Subjects  were  aiiked  *%fhat  is" 
happening?'^;  *'What  are  they  thinking  about?"*     If  subjects  saw  amicable 
thoughts  and  relationships^  no  stress  was  scored*    But  if  they  en- 
visioned negative  relationships  or  t^ioughts  the  response  was  s^cor^  as 
indicative  of  stress* 

c*    results  , 

The  data  indicates  that  relative  to  the  control  group^  the 
experimental  -group  increased  their  tendency  to  impute  stressful  human  > 
relationships  after  television  arrived* ^  This  effect    is  discernable 
both  in  the  novelty  and  longer  range  periods  and  also  at  the  control 
community  after  it  received  television*    There  is  also  a  suggestion  that 
lo's  ^re  most  effected*  at^east  in  the  novelty  period  (see  table 


3iD 


3  0  ^ 
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TABLE  4 

Average    Number  of  Times  Subjects 
Imagine  Positive  Relationships  Between  People 


Test  t 


Test  2 


No  TV  ijn 
e  ither 
comfttunit  y 


All 


to 


Experimental 

Group  has  h;id 
TV  for  1^  years 
No  TV  yet  in 
Control  ^ 
Community 


All 


Hi 


to 


Test  3 


Te^t  4 


Experimental 

Group  )ia,s  had 
TV  for, 4  years 
No  TV  yet  in 
Control.  \ 
Community 


All 


Hi 


to 


Cont  ro-1 
.  Comniun  i  t  y 
has  had  TV  ' 
Cor  1^  years 


All 


Lo 


Experimental 
Cotnmuni  tj 

ConC/o  I 
Community 

1 — 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


1.7 


2.1 


1..7  • 


1.4 


1.5 


K3 


1.8 


2.3 


2.3 


K8 


2.2 


1.6 


1.6 


2.0 


n. 


(1)  novelty  effects  (Test  1  to'Xest  2)    /  ^ 

Mean  Change  at  Experimental  Community  i=  -.1  (K=40 

,Var=  2.1-) 

\  (  ' 

Mean  Change  at  Control  Community  =  4-*4  (N=22 

Var=  .97) 

(2)  longer  range  effects  -  (Test  1  to  Test  3) 

Mean  Change  Experimental  Community       =  -*3  (N=38 
^  ^     ■      '  Var:=  1 M 

t^  M^5 
P<  *20 

'    Mean  Change*  at  Control  Community  =+,06  (N=i8i^ 

(3)  novelty  effects^  at  control  community  (Test  3  to  Teit*  4J 


Mean  Score  at  Test  3 
Mean  Score  at  Test  4 


=2*3  (Np38 
'    *  VarrrK4) 

=  1.6  (N=r25 
Var=;  *6) 

2,59 
,  P<  *01 


discussion 


Thi^  data  in^licates  that  human  relationships  underwent  extra 
strain  In  both  communities  after  thfe  arrivaT  of  television* 
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^  *    Summarv    of  findings  on  te  levision 's  impact  upon  stress 

OuFv  data  confirms  our;  ini^tial  hypothesis  that^t^  introduction  of 
television  into  a  Native  community  wi  U  produce  stress.-  3ut  we  have  dis- 
covered  that  the  nature  of  that  stress  varies  according-  to  the  level  of  ' 
integration  and  so lidari ty  in  the  communifv*.  Where  integration'  is  low,  * 
a^tresi  centers  afound  incjseasijifj  agg'resstt)n.  fthere  integration  is^igh, 
stress  centers  upon  increasing  fears  of  beinR  victimized.  In  both  e^^^ta, 
increasing  strain  in  human  relationships  is  produced  and  is  reflected  in 
increasing  imputations  of  negativity  in  human  relationships* 

B*    Modernization  Factors 


1  *     In^group  v-s  out-^group  identity 


in-group  y^.  out-group Xjentity  in  t^^  ngo^f  nn^Hg 
"Canadian^*  and  "Canada"  .  ' 


(1)  instruments  and  scoring;     Scoring  is  based  upon  responses 
to  the  questions  which  follow; 

(i)  What  is  a  Canadian? 

(ii)  What  is  Canada?  ■  ■      .  t 

(iii)  Do  you  live  tn  Canada?  ,    ,  ^  ^  ' 

(iv)  Is  your  community  in  Canada?  « 

*  (v)  Is  Canada  in  your  community? 

(vi)  Are  you  a  Canadian?  « 

(2)  rcsiilti.  ^  .  ■ 
Relative  to  the  cont.^f^)l  firoupt  t  ho-  expor  i  merit  a  I  r.roup 
exhftits  a  modest  increase  in  identity  with  *t he  "out- 
group*    The  data  further  suggest  that  the  effect  may'* 
have  repeated  itself  in  the  control  community  after  it 
received  television  (see  tabl'is  5)* 


TABLE  5 


Percentage'of^Subjects  Who  Show  High  Out-Group  Identity 


Test  i 

Test  3 

Test  4 
■  

■ 

Experimental^ 
Community^ 

47% 

Control 
Community 

/ 

j  57% 

A  y 
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A  breakdown  of  the  responses  to  questlbn  I  ("What  is 
a  Canadian?")  shows  some  Interesting  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  gain  In  out-group  Identity  that  oct:urred 
(see  table  6) «  ,  ^ 


t 


TABLE  6 


Percent  Who  Identify  or  Dc^  Not  Identify  with  Out-Grcup  In 
Responding  to  Question  "What  Is  d  Canadian?" 


Type  of  Response 

Experimental 
Community 

Control 
Conununlty 

Identity 
with 
Out- 
Group 

Person  who  lives  lf^ 
Canada;    People  bom 
In  Canada;  Citizen 
of  Canada 

' Test  1 

Test  3 

.  Test  1 

Test  3 

Test  4 

No  TV 

TV  *i6r 
4  yrs 

No  TV 

No  TV 

TV  for 

ft  yrs  . 

6% 

52%  ^ 

45% 

78% 

Non- 
Identity 
with 
Out- 
Group 

White  Man;  Talks 
English;  M<juntles; 
Boss ;  Engl  l^shman 

n 

•  y/. 

11% 

18% 

> 

4% 

A  Beer     '  r 

11% 

3% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

A^'Hockey  Player 
or  team 

4% 

0%  - 

47. 

0% 

0% 

Relative  to  the^  control  community,  the  experimental  community 
Improved  Its  original  tendency^  to  consider  a  beer,  hockey 
player,  or  authority  figure  as  th^  most  relevant  definition 
of  "What  is  a  Canadlan"/vWhlle  the  control  group  showed  an 

 ' — <  *\  ?  :  "  

overall  Improvement  of  26^t  In  Identity  with  out-group,  'the 

*  —  \    *   ^  

experimental  community  ijnpr^ved  ^by  6U%*    When  television 

enured  *the  control  communlt^sjy  H  improved  ^iT's  out-group 

Identity  by  U7%.        '  '  ^ 

similarity  to  out->group  In  respofidHftg  to  questions 

(l)     Instruments  and  scoring 

Response's  by  the  experimental  and  control  communities 
to  the  39  sentence  completion  Items  In  our  question- 
naire were  ta&ulated  t^o  determine  ,  for  each  community, 
the  perG«At  of  subjects  who  responded  to  Items  the 
way  that  waLS/mpst  popular  among  a  reference  gtoup  of  , 
same  age  SuQC^Cfa^dlans . 
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*  (2)  results 

Jit 


There  is  no  Indication  that  the  experimental  Rroupi 
relative  to  the  control  group,  became  more  > 
similar  to  the  out-group  in  responding  to  questions 
after  the  arrival  of  television.    Wor  is  there  any 
indication,  of  a  modernizing  ef  fect'  at  tffe  contttol 
communtty  after  it  received  television  (see  table  7)^ 


Experiment^il 


Control 
Communl  tv 


TABLE  7 

Percent  Subjects  Who  Respond  to  Items  in  the  Way 
that  is  Most  Popular.  Ambng  Euro-Canadians 


Test  I 


No  TV  in 
eithe  r 
community 


St  2 


Test  3 


Test  ^ 


Expe  rimentd I 
Croup  has  had 
TV  for  yoars 
No  TV  yet  in 
Control 
Communl ty 


60% 


Experimental  1 

Group  h^*^  had 

TV  for  U  yeti  rs 

No  TV  yet  in 

Control 

Communi  t  y 

 ^  


66% 


Control 

Communi  ty 

hajv  l^id  TV 
for  \  \  yc^n 


66% 


importance  of  in->group  vs.  out-group  as  role  models  ^ 


(I)     instruments  and  ^scori 

Subjects  were  indivicWRlly  shown  twelve  pictures  all 


'  on  one  page  (see  f^gi^e  5)*    The  pictures  were  of 
male  and  female  adults  of  cauCasoid,  negroid,  and 
Indian  heritage*     Subjects  were  then  asked  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

K    Let*s  p^retend  that  one  of  these  people  is  a  bad  . 
person  who  has  captured  another  persorx*    Then  a  good 
person  comes  to  save  the  one  v^o  has  been  captured* 
(a)    Who  is  the  bad  person? 


/I  .  (b)    Who  is  the  good  person? 

* (c)    Who  i  s  saved? 


357 
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Figure  5 

^'Photographs  used  to  asfee^s  .the  relative  Importance  of  in-group 
vs,  out-group  as  role  models* 

/  / 

>  / 


\ 


/ 
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'2.^  If  we  vr.ere  to  pretend  that  some  of  i^ese  people 
are  villains  who  want  to  1^111  somebody,  who  are  «the 
vil lains?         ,  ^  ' 

3*    Who  are  the  ones  who  are  killed  by  the  villains? 

The' answers  to  these  question^  were  .then  tabulated 
.according  to  the  percentage  of  time  subjects  chose 
in-group  or  oOt-group  to  fill  the  various  fantasy 
roles*  "  ,        '  ^' 


(2X 


results  '  \' 


There  is  decided  evidence  of  incpeasir^fj  ou^tr-group 
identity  at  the  experimental  yimnunity  after  the 

arrival  of" television,  and  the  effect  seemed  to 

 ^  \  ~  

repeat  itself  at  the  control  community  after-^it 

;  received  television.    The  category^that  was  most 

effected  where  in-group  identity  fell  the 

most  and  out-aroup  identity  increased  the  most) 
-    was  the  category  of  the  hero  or  good  person  and  it 
was  6he  Caucasian,  not  the  black»  who  r6se  tM  most 
in  this  category  at  the  expense  of  the  Native  (see 
*table  8)*  ^  .  %  . 

TABLE  8  ^ 

Percentage  of _In-Group  Chasen  as  Role  Models 


Test  1 

_    .  Test  3 

Test  4 

* 

No  TV^at  J 
Eittier  ^  \/ 
^  Community^ 

r  

TV  in  Experi- 

'  •  mental  Community 

for  4  years-  no 
TV  tn  Control 
Community 

TV  in  Control  ^ 
Community  for 
1^  years  - 

^Category  -     V  '  v. 

Exp*C    Conjtrol  C 

Exp.C      Control  C 

Control  C 

Bad; 

27%           15%  ^ 

46%  51% 

48% 

f"   

Good 

* 

.  32%  .46% 

19%  57% 

32% 

Saved     -          \    _  ' 

22%        *  23%  : 

22%          3^  ^ 

28% 

* 

KiUer 

30%      '  54% 

;  38%  6^% 

t  -36% 

Killed 

22%  a9% 

227o           41%  . 

28% 

Overay              -  ^  , 
datef^ories  ^ 

27-5;,  35%- 

'  '  '29%  >9% 

34% 
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At  Test  1  (before  the  arrival  of  television  In  either 

coribunlty)  there  was  no  significant  (tifference  in  per- 

♦ 

centage  who  chose  In-group  for  role  models.    The  experi- 
mental  conmiunlty  chose  ln-group_27%  of  the  time  and  the 
control  coxmnunlty  chose  'tn'"aroup  35?i  of  the  time.  But 
after  four  ye^rs  of^watchlng  television,  the  expe,ri- 
mental  community)  relative  to  the  contro 1 ,  decreased  " 
Its  Interest  In  the  ln'"firoup  as  role  models*    They  th|^ 
chose  In-Rrbup  29%  of  the  time  while  the  control  commu^  - 
nlty  chose  In-group  49%  o^  the  time*    This  difference 


Is  significant  )eyond  the  *05  leve^I 


When  the  control  community  received  television^  Its 
preference  for  in'"firoxtp  as  role  models  fgll  Consid- 
erably \(from  49%  to  34%).  ,  ' 

sumipary  .and_jJlscusslon  oF  television  effects  on  In-group 
vs*  out-'groMP  Identity    ,        *  ■ 

Overall-,  the  ^evidence  suggests  stronglry  that  there  was  in- 

 ^  *  ^  ^""^  T 

creasing  out'"firoup 'Identity  after  the  arrival  of  television 

and  Uiat  this  effect  was/not  ;counberacxed  by. solidarity  factors 

,  While  the  data  Indicates  that  the  meanings *of  words  like 
"Canada'^  and  ''Canadian"  wete  *  effected  arid-^i^terest  In  out- 
group  Increased)  there  Is  also  evidence  that  Increases  In  * 
out^group  Identity  after  four  years  ox  television  watching 
were  not  strong  enough  to  effect*  the  pattern  of  thSught  \^ 
that  was  addressed  to  complex  Ideas  such       were  Tound  In^ 
sentence'  completion  Items  oT)  presuma|>ly,  dally  conversati 

CoRcrete^sltuational  vs'  general-^ abstract  orientation 

A  *    Cree  traditions  .  /  - 

.  — :  [  ■  .... 

y      Cree  tr^idftlonally  focused.-uporf  concrete-sltuatlonal  orient- 

atlons  to  the  problems  of  the  world  (Granzfrerg  1976)*    In  a^ 

stable  syst^nt  memojry  and  detail  serves  well  as  a  frame  of  refer- 

ence*    In  a  changing  system,  hPwev&r,  such  as^that  found  In  urban 

Industrialized  s6clety,  reli^ricc  upon  memofyt  der^iil  .ind  ff}fn^*'**^ 
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pre--«rrang£id' tiol ut ions  to   problems  is  disadvantageous?  tor  ad-  ^ 
justment  entails*  versatile  adaptabi lity »     It  requ ires  a  person  able 
to  adjust  to  ways  of  making  a  living  which,  perhaps were  never 
even  conceived  of  by^  the  parental  generation.     In  this  situation, 
general-abstract  solutions  are  more  Jeff ic ient  than  concrete? 
situation-specific  solutions*    Hence  modernization  is,  in  part,' 
the  development  of  generalized-^dbstract  orientations  to  the  world 
(Munroe) *       -  ^ 

b *  '  instruments  and  scoringi^  * 

There  were  foljr  measures-'  « 

(1)  Short  vs  long  range  orientation;  The  t^ende^ncy  to  complete 
an  ambiguous  thought  with  reference  to  short  range  or  long 
range  goals*  ,  '  1/  . 

(2)  Particularity  of  body  conception;^  The  tendency  to  refer  to 
apart  of  the  body  rather  than  the  body  as/^whole  when 
reference  to  the  body  is  made.  '  . 

(3)  Delay  of  Gratification;     The  ability  to  delay  gratification 
and  to  wait  for  a  large  reward  rather  than  selecting  the 
alternative, of  a  smaller  but  more  immediate  reward. 

(4)  Timing  Accuracy  ;     The  ability  to  accurately  estimate'  a 
)pre-determined  length  of  time. 

c*    f  indings  '  _  * 

(1)    short  vs  long  range  orientation 

(a)  scoring 

Scores  were  derived  from  responses  to  three  ambiguous 
uncompleted  sentences  which  could  be  completed  either 
by  reference  to  long  range  goalig^or  to  short  range 
goals*    The  three  sentenc^e  com^^ti'on  items  were; 

(1)  *'The  man  wanted  to  shoot  a  moose,  but  he  - 
'  '    ^         couldn't  find  any,  so  he  **.?" 

(2)  "A  boy  was  walking  in  the  bysh  and  then  he 
came  to  a  stream*     What  did  he  do  then?**_ 

(3)  man  Wanted  to  chop  some  more  wood  but^it 
^ms  starting  to  get  dark  so  he 


9m 


Each  subject  .received  a  score  equal'  to  the  number 

of  long  range  responses  less  number  of.  short  range  ones* 


(b)  results 


Relative  to  the  control^group^  the<re  was  increa^sing 


short  range 


at  the  expeirim^ntal  com- 


munity^  esPeciajly^^^ong  the  hi^efxposed  and  esp^cial^ 
ly  in  the  noval  ty  period  after  the  arrival  of  tele-  i 


3  lp 
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vision*    There  Is  evidence  of  a  similar  result  at 
the  control  community  after  it  receii^ed  television 
Csee  table  9) * 


Commun  ij^ 

Cont rol 
Cotmnuni  t  y 


TABLE  9 

Short  vs*  Long  Range  Orientation* 


^   Test  1 

Test  2 

Te5t*  4 

No  TV  in 

either 

community 

Experimental 
Group  has  had 
TV  fjoT  Ih  years 
Ko  TV  yet  i  n 
Control  * 
Community 

ExporhnenCat  \ 
Group  has  had 
■TV  for  4  years 
No  TV  yoc  in 
Gone  rol 

Community  / 

"ConLrol 
Community 
h<^s  had  TV 
for  I ^  years 

All 

Hi 

Lo 

V 

Hi  • 

All 

ili 

Lc 

All 

Hi 

Lo 

iti 
-*02 

■ 

-^*>11 

-.40 

 c  

-.16 

-*13 

-.06 

-*20 

1 

-.05 

-as 

0 

-.36 

-*05 

-*20 

+  .18 

*  The  more  negative  the  stioro  the  greater  the  short  range  orientation 
Ave,  no*  of  Ibrig  range  responses  l^^s  ave*  no**of  short  range  ones 


(l)      novelty  effects  (Test  1  to  T^st  2) 

Relative  to  the  control  group,  the  exposed  group  has  in- 
creased its  short  ranj^e  orlentatlcm  and  especially  among 
hl"-exposed*  .  ^ 

(a)      Control  Group  vs*  Exposed  Group  -  Mean  scores  at 

sec'ort^' test  listed  below  incorporate  19  matched^' 
'  pairs  who,  according  to  a  ^egression  coefficient 

of  *7 ,  are  expected  to  ha^Af  l>4Briticai  second 

test  scores  (presuti^l^Ji^^^f fec^s  due  to  presence 

or  absence'of  television). 


Mean  second  test  score  of  exposed  group= 
Mean  second  test'score  of  control  group: 


,48  (N=19 
Var=  .4) 

* 

*U  (N=19 
Var=  .8) 
Vt^z  1,48 
p .  .2n 

f 
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(b^i   Control  group  V3  hl-exposed  experimental  group 
subjects  (Same  testing  procedure  as  above) 
iieau  second  test  scor^  of  hl-exposed 


t  ' 

Mean  second  test  score  of  control 


=  -.6 


=  +,1 


(N=10 
Var=  /3) 

(N=10 
Var= 

t=  2,41 
P  <  .05 


'4 


(ll)  longer  range  eff^ts  (Test;  I  to  Test  3) 

There. 'are,  ny  slgnlflcant*long  fange  effects  (see  table 
(ill)  novelty  effects  at  control  communlty^  (Test  3  to  Test  4)  ^ 
Data  on  hl-^exposed  sMi>jects  replicate    effect  in  novelty 

^  ^   T  *  

period  at  experimental  comciunity  (see  table  9)* 

(IV)  summary  and  discussion  of  tele*isi<^n.effecLs  upqn 
short  vs  long  range  orientation'         ^  ' 

The  data  suggest    that  no  modernization  occurred* 
^  the  navelty  period>  in  fact>  television  may  haye  re- 
inforced   traditional  corfcJret'e  persjfectives* 
(2)    particularity  of  body  conception  \ 

(a)  ,  scoring  ;     ,  ,  ' 

Scores-were  derived  from  responses  to  the  question 
"The  mat^'was*  sick  b^ec^use  Responses  which' 

referred  to  a  part  of  thi  body  which  was  afflicted 
te*g*  ;*/'he  broke  his  leg")  rather  than  an  overall 
disease  (.**"he  had  a  cold")  were  scored  as  particular- 
istic responses* 

(b)  results 

/ 

The^gfe  are  no  modernization  effects  discernible  in 
the  data  see  table  K).) . 


'7 
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TABLE  10 

Percent  Subjects  Who  Refer  to  Particular  Part  of  Body 


Test  A 

Test  2 

Test  3 

Test 

No  TV  in 

either 

community 

^Experimental' 
Group  has  had 
TV  for  years 
No  TV  yet  in 
Cont ro I 
Communi  Cy 

E)^jper  imenca  1 
Group  has  had 
TV  for^^  years 
No  TV  yet  in 
Control 
Commun 1 1  y 

7 

Control 
Cornmuni  t  y 
has  had  TV 
for  1^  years 

y 

Expcriment^-h  1 
Commuiii  ry 

6% 

^  1% 

- 

3% 

Cont  rol 
Community 

-1 

14% 

 ^- 

1% 

5% 

0% 

(?3)    delay  of  gratification 

>  s 

(a)  scoring 

Upon  completion  of  testing,  sutxjects  were  told  that 
they  could  have  a  candy  bar  as  a  rewards    They  were* 
given  the  option  of  taking  one  candy  bar  immediately 
waiting  a  week  and  th^n  having  two  candy  bars*. 

(b)  results 

.  .There  is  a  consistent  cross-sectional  difference 
between  hl->and  lo-^exposed  subjects*  Hl->exposed 
^  '  ^  subjects  at  all  three  testings  are  more. likely 

^o  take  one  bar  right  away  than  lo-exposed  subjects*. 


television  effects  ard  disce rnlble(see  table  14) 
 r-t  '  


3EG 


TARLE  11 
Aiillify  to'r),*Liy  Or/It  1  f  lti*t  iou 


Experlitfental 
CotMnunltv  A 


Control  . 
CommuTilty 


Delayers 


Mon-Delft^frts 


Delayers 


Non-Delayers 


Test  1 


Test  2 


Test  3 


'No 

Either  ^  I 
Comnunity  . 


All 


-23- 


11 


43- 


Lo 


Experimental 
Group  has  had 
TV  for  1%  years 
No  TV  yet  in 
Control 
CommunLtv 


All 


18 


Hi 


Lo 


11 


Experimental 
Group  has  had 
TV  for  4  years 
No  TV  yet  in 
Control 
C<?mmunitv 


All 


10 


_13_ 


Hi 


13 


Lo 


10 


(4)     timing  accuracy 
(a)  scoring 


Subjects  wer^  asked  to  estimate  a  30-second  span  of  time. 
Their  accuracy  was  measured  by  a  stop  watch. 


(b) 


results  > 

The^data  suggest    that -lo-exposed  may  be  bet^te^ 


at  estimating 

-a  pre-set  ^pan  of  time  than  ht^exp^$ed>  No  television  effects 
are  discernible  (see  table  12) >  ^ 


\ 


V 


Accuracy  in  Estimating  a  30-Second  Span  of  Time 


Experimental 
JCommun fty 


Control 
Community 


Test  1 


Test  2 


Test  3 


A- 


No  TV  in  * 

either 

community 


All 


5-4 


3.9 


HI 


.  5.3 


Lo 


5.2 


Experimental 
Group  has  had 
TV  for  1^  years 
No  TV  yet  in 
Control 
Community 


AU 


5.7 


4.0  - 
5.0  = 
'6.0  = 


HI 


5.( 


Lo 


5.9 


4 


"Experimental^ 
Group  has  had 
TV  for  4  years 
No  TV  yet  in 
Cont^roi 
Community 


All 


4.9 


Hi 


5,1 


Lo 


estira^t^in  error  by  6-10  seconds 
estlmaterirr  error  by  11-20  seconds 
estimate  in  error  by  21-30  seconds 

si  :  


} 
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jfemmary  and  discussion  of  effects  of  television  upon 
cone  ret  e-*  situational  vs  *  genera  N  abstract  orient  at  iojafs 

^  .Television  seems  to  act  *^s  a  catalyst  upon  previously  pre^sent 

concrete  or  general  tendencies*    Where  the  frtfl^dency  is  to-> 
^  ward  concreteness  (as  amo^ig  hi->exposed  subjects)  television 
increases  those  tendencies^  bilt  where  orientation  n>ay  be 
more  general-^abstract ,  more  toward  control  of  emotion  (as 
*    among  lo->exposed  subjects)  television  seems  to  increase 
those  trends*    This, is  consistent  with  other  research 
(especially  aggression  research)  which  shows  that  television 
may  act  as  ^  catalyst  for  pre*set  emotionaT  states* 
Open  ys*  closed  self-concept 
a*    G^ee  traditions  .  ^  ^  * 

Traditiof^allyf  cCree  were  closed  and  stoic.    One  inter-  • 
■  pretation  (Preston)  of  this  is  in  terms  of  economics.  It 
is  held  to  be  an  efficient  staace  to  take  when  there  is 
constant  necessity  to  deal  with  potentially  fear  provoking^ 
incapacitating  dangers  or  actidenti  while  on  the  hunt  or  in 
other  domains  of*  activity  in  a  food  gathering  society*  A 
comparison  of  open- vs*  closed  seiif  concepts  in  two  Cree  com-* 
munities  and  a  Euro-Canadian  community  (Thorlaks^^n  P*^7) 
shows  that  the  £uro-^Canadiai\  community  is  mpre  open  than 
the  Cree  communities*    ModernizatiTon,  therefore,  should  con- 
sist of  more  open  self  conceptSn 
b*    instruments,  and  scoring 

Self  concept  sci^res  were«  derived  from  analysis  of  drawings 
, subjects  made  when  asked  to  draw  a  man.    The  scoring  system 
is  analyzed  in  detail  in^our  second  report  (Thorlakson,  pp,80- 
85),,   In  essence,  opeji  self  concept  is  scored  when  drawings 
depict  detail,  when  they  are  large-J  and  wh^  they^^^e  frontal 
and  centered, 

1^1     findings  '  •  ^  .    ,  ^ 

Only  novelty  period  data  is  available.  It  s-uggests  tjiat  tele-* 
vision  has  increased  open  self  concep^t .    Whereas  the  experi- 


f 


mental  group^s  scores  became  14%  more  open^  the  con 
scores  get  8%  more  open  (see  table  13 ) > 


group '  s 


'3SS 


\  TAtiLfc:  13 

Percentage  of  Responses  t'hat  Were  Scored  as  Reflecting 


an  Open  Sel£->Concept 


V 

Jest  1 

Test  2 

Experimental 
Co|pmunlty 

38% 

52% 

Control 
Community 

52% 

Euro-^Canadlan 
Community 

47% 

 1  

57% 

Overall  summary  and  discussion  of  television  effects  up<>n 
modernization  *  ^ 

The  hypothesis  that  the  Introduction  of  television  Into  a 

Native  community  will  spur  raodernlaatton  has  be^n  onl^  ^ 

partially  confirmed*    The  data-  suggest  *that  there  are 

areas  where  m6dernlzatlon  occurs  and  that  there  are  areas 

t  :  '  r  

where  just  the  opposite  happens*  Modernization  Is  seen  to 
take  place  In  word  usafee^  In  Increased  role  modelling  with 
t)ut-group>  and  In  the  development  o£_more  open  self  concepts. 

onalizatlon,  however^  may  gccur  with  respect  to  In^ 
creasing  concrete->sltuatlonal  orlentatlons»  especially  among 


hi-  exposed  subjects*    The  Idiom  of  thought*usfe 


to  adij're^s 


conceptual  questions  does  not  modernlzen 
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COHCLUSIOH 

The  data  confirm    the  hypothesis  that  the  introduction  television 
into  a  Native  community  produces  sti:;^ss*    the  data  only  partiality  support 
the  hypothesis  that  television  modernizes.     In  both  cases  the  exact  nature 
of  television's  impact  could  not  have  been  predicted  by  extrapolating,  from 
prior  research*     The  most  applicable  generalization  from  the  literature 
that  television's  impact  ^is  hi^ly  conditioned  by  pre-existing  dispositions 
in  the  viewing  audience^* 

In  the  case  of  stress,  we  .have  seen  that's  solidary,  integrated  com- 
munlty  may  overcome  television's  aggression  inducing  potential  and  swervet- 
children  toward  a  more  traditional,  non-aggressive  stance*    We  have  seen 
that  a  less  integrated  community  may  be  unable  to  sway  the  more  impulsive 
ones  and  may  have  increasing  levels  of  aggression  with  which  to  deal. 
Stress  is  created  in  berth  cases*    But  in  the  one  it  is  due  to  heightened 
pressure  for  caution  a^d  wariness  while  in  the  other  it  is  due  tcv  ijie 
burden  of  dealing  with  abnormal  levels  of  aggressive  attitude- 

These  data  are  consistent  with  the  view  that  a  major  inipapt  shapi^ng 
role  is  played  by  the  meanings  imparted  to  television  by  pr^-existing  tra- 
dit;ions  of  coim^unication*    Analogies  to  dreaming  and  conjuring  (tr^aditional 
Cree  techniques  for  afcompllshing  1 ive- long-distance  communication)  give 
television  meanings  which  make  it  highly  relevant  to  a  Cree  child's  search 
for  ideiftlty  and  guidance.    Where  these  analogies  are  pot  qualified  with  * 
eff*ect^ve  cautions  ,as  in  the'  less  integrated  community,  television  models 
and  information  produce  the  heightened  aggression  and  lowered  victimisation, 
fears  that  a-re  observed*  ^ 

But  when  these  analogies  are  qualified  with  effective  cautions  -  ^ 
when  children  are  consistently  warned  that  televisfon  may  be  evi 1 ^  that 
it  is  bad  conjuring'by  the  White  Man,  that  it  is  like  an  evi  I  ,  shaman '  $ 
soul-$tealing  shaking  tent  and  should  therefore  be  ^jected,  then  the  tntr^D- 
duction  of  television  produces  the  heighteiied  fears' and  decreasing  levels 
of  ag|;ression  t^hat  are  observed  in  th^  '  Integra  ted.  community*  ^ 
\   ,    It'Seemis,  however,   in  the'cas£*of  rry^erni^ation,  that"^  cautions  are 
not  enough-  to  overri^de         gre^  status  enhancement  of  the  out-group 
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/  Figure  6  (upper  left)  . 

^Conmuinity  A  Cree  children  recorrting  respor^f^es  to 
author's  questionnaire*  (photo  by  Granzberg) 

*  I 

Figure  7    (upper  right) 

Author  adtninisterirtg  the  /questionnaire  to  Cree 
youth  In  Community  B    Cphoto  by  Clinton  Wheeler.) 

Figure  8  (bottom) 

Combined  Grade  School,  Junior  and  Senior  Jiigh  School 
in  Community  B*    (photo  by  Granzberg) 


produced  by  television.    As  a  result*  regardless  of  the  Integration 
l^vel  of  the  community^  children  Increase  their  ident^^with  the  out- 
group  but  not. enough  to  modernize  the  basic  idiom  of  thought  addressed 
■to^/ompiex  issues  nor  enough  to  alter  tjhe  Vasic  concrete-situational 
orientation  u^d  to  deal  with  the  world. 


9  ' 
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AtVQtDIX 


■INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


A.  ^   Demographic  Data': 
f  1. ,  Kadft 
2.       Age  6  Birthday 
'3.  Grade 


B. 


Tine  test  -  Direction:    "I  want  to  see  If  you*  know  hov  long  30 

I 

secooda  is.    1%  gping  to  start  this  watch  and'^heo  you  think  30 
seconds  have  gone  by  you  t«ll  me  to  'atop*.    All  rights  here  ve  go.** 
1.      Trial  A  5  .  ^  ^ 

2«       Ttial  & .  (after  Trial  A  a  demons tratioo  of  a  thirty  aecond 


c. 


time  span  on  the  stop  watch  Is  provided  and  then  '  ^ 

•   It  ^  *  ^ 

'   ^  subject  tries  again  on  T^leJ.  6).' 

Sentence  Completions  \  TAt^S 

Xnstnictions:    I  am  goings  to  ask  you  some  questions      but  you  von  t  , 

knotf  the  answers  ^  Xou  should  make  up  an  answer  — ^ 

^  '         '    '  * 

^    '  fou  can  malce  up  any  kind  of  answer  you  like. 

r*    ^  fdu  are  playing  outside  when  you  see  yot^  parents  leaving  the 

house  to  go  somewhere.    Tlvey  ask  you  l|/^du  want  to  gawlth 

'    them  or  if  yoU^ant  to  stay  and  play,.    Vhatj^o  you  d^ide  t£ 

 y^'   ^  ^'  ^ 


1 


do?  / 


A  boy  and  his  father  are  walking  together  I9  the  buah.    The  ^ 
father  tells  the  boy  to  go  g^t  som^  wood.    The  boy  starts  to 
go  but  he  comes  to  a  tall  fence^whlch  looks  har<^o  climb. 
Wha%  dofis  he^do^  does  he^)get  his  father  to  hel{).^im  ort(doiw 


<^  4  it 


3^5 

he  try  to  clloib  over  all  by  himself? 

A  boy  is  eent  to  the  Bay  to  get^  $ome  bread »  but  wh^  he  goes 
there  he  eees  another  boy  there  who  wante  to  beat  hloi 
vhat  does  he  do?  .  . 

a*    try  to  go  in  anyway  ^ 
b*   run  away 

c*    fight  hio  ;  \ 

d.  get  father 

>         .  \ 

One  day  a  little  boy*s  father  brings  him  home  a  kite.    What  ^ 

doee  the  boy  do?    Does  he^mdfce  the  kite  hlmseliftor  do,es  he  get; 


father  to  help  him?    (Does  he  fly  It  himself  6r  dope  his 


fatHer  help  blm  fly  It?) 


A  little  hoy  goes  to  the  Bay  with  his  parcEnts  and  they  give 
blm  6^me  xooney  to  epeild.    What  does  he  do  —  he's  not  eure 


what  to  buy.  >  Doejvhe  decide  how  to  spend  the  money  all  by 


hlnself  or^^Kje  get  his  parents  to  help  him  decide  how  to 
spend  the  mot^l^^  j> 

Fretend  you  are  playing  catch  with  adother  boy  when  somebody 


t^lces^your  ball  and  runs  away  with  It.    What  do,  you 


do? 


Pre^nd  you  h#Ve  a  new-pair  of  skates.  -  7ou^leave^^<2m  outside 
your  house  *  then  you  see  somebody  come  and  take  them.  What 
-  '4^^  you  do?  ^  ^ 

a.  run  after  him  -       '  ' 

b,  let  hla  go         ^      .  / 


10.* 


■'.•>(> 

T 

tell  father  ,  ^ 

What  would  ySu  do  if  som^ne  Kicked  youT 

What  would  ybu  do  if  eoi^eone  called 'you  a  bad  QaiwT 

What  would  you  da,  if  someone  threw  a  stone  at  you  and  hit  you  , 
with  Itr  ' 


U. 


Tou  were  trying  to  open  the  door,  but  it  wouldn't  open,  so  you 


12. 
13. 
U. 
^  .15. 
16. 


Someone  was  chasing  yoU|  and  then 


TKe~~bo7  broke  his  bow  and  arrow  so  then  he 


fou  laughed  when  a  funi^  thing' happened*    What  was  it? 


fou  were  sad  because 


f  hen  a  f 

1  • 


fou  got  nad  wh^n 


fou  were  happy  because 


18,      the  nan  was  sick  because 


19: 


The  man  was  had  so  what  happjeaed  to  him? 


2^ 


21. 


Tou  wanted  to  he  a  good  hunter  so  you 
Someone  got  a  spaiiklng  because  ■  


22.      The  nan  wanted  to  go'hunting  but  couldn  t  find  his  gun  so  he 


•.I 
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23*      The  nan  wanted  to  shoot  a  moose, f but  he  couldA^t  find  sny  so 

he  '       f  ^ ■ '      . .  , 


24.      The  man  didn't  want^o  get  sick  so  jte 


25. 


.26. 
27.. 
28, 
29. 
30. 

3i;. 

32. 
•33. 

34-; 

35. 
36. 


The  man  tiranted  to  chop  some  more  yood  but  It  W£C8 'starting  to  \. 
get  dark  sD  he     -  '  \  »  '   .  . 

fou'Were  playing  when  somebody  pushed  you  down  so  you  ' 


'The  mother,  ran  ontslde  bec^u^ 
fou  were  tnad  at  him  so  ydu  


The  boy  got  lost  so  he 


The  boy  was 


i^Vunnlng 


because 


Ihey  were  starting  to^ffght  so  you 


The  boy  was  crylng^faecause 


A  boy  was  valldng  In  the  bust^and  th^n  he , came  to  a  stream 


What  did  he  do  then?  ^ 
The  house  vas^  on  fire  so /you 


The  boy  had  a  failf  e  and  h<6      '  ^ 

&  ' — : — 


.*Xhe  two  boys  were  hunting  when  something  ha^:^ned.  Mhat. 
happened?  ^       ^    .. 


37*       fou  were'di^blng  the  tree  when  you  gt>t*$tuck  so  you' 
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The  little  boy  picked  up  the  stone  because 


39*    /  A  Iji^ttle  girl  was  babysitting  when  somethlitg  happened*  ^What 


happened? 


■.V 


Instructions;    Let^s^suppose  you  are  going  to  draw  a  picture  and 

J  ♦  .  .  ^  * 

■*  *  .  ' 

that  you  are  a  ve^ry  good  artist, who  can^draw  anything; 
Mow  the.  first  picture  you  drafTls  a  mother* 

40*      What  Id  the  mother  doing  in  yoxir  picture?     .  ,     '  ^ 


41*       Nov  you  draw  a  picture  of  a  father*    What  Is  the  father  doing 


in  your  plctiire? 


42*  A  boy* 

43*  Two  men* 

44*  .T»p  women.  <^ 

45;  father  and  £on* 

46*  '  Kan^and  woioan* 

^7*  .Jfcurself . 


0 


48*     '  If  you  could  have  any  wish  come  true^  what  would  It  be?' 
TAT*s  (colour  phc^tograpb^  of  Cree  in  natural  settings^ 

**  ; 

49*       A  man  and  a  little  girl  In  a  house* 

SO*       A  helicopter  In  a'  fleld^  propellers  going  ^  ma«!  standing 
beside  It*  * 


1 


51*  A  boy  rubbing  his  nose/ somewhat  sad  look  on  ^ce* 
^$2* «  mea  talHlng  tmlma^ly, 

53»      A  fsjx  walking  toward  one  of  several  houses* 


54»^^  A  man  holding  a  child  In    extended  ajnns  and  walking  through^ 
a  clearing  where  other  Cree  are  present*  ^ 

55*       A  inan  holding  a        and  handing  something  to  several  chllllren* 

^    56*       k  hoy  aod  girl  holding  hands  by  the  edge      a  lake, 

^  57*      An  old  uan  looking  off  Into  the  distance*  *      -  - 

,  \  .    /     ^     -  ■  . 

58*      A  little  girl  Idoking  off  into  distance  with  f^ger  In  mouthr^ 
iomevhat  fearful  look  on  face«^ 

>  *  p  '      ,  •       *      ,  ^ 

D*   .-Delay  pf  Cratlf  Icatlon/Experiinent 

*!l  would  IjU^e  to  glye  you  a  candy  bar  for  helping  me*    Would  ^ou  like 

to  h|fire  one  right  now  or  do  you  watot^  wait  a  we^k  without  candy 

and  then  have  tvo  candy  barst^ 
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WHEN  TELEVISION  INVADES 
REMOTE  NORTHERN  COMMUNITIES 


by 


C-  Pereira 
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CHAPTER  V 


This  article  is  one  in  a  series  ofi  research  articles  intended 
,to  describe  in  a  systematic  fashion  the  impact  of  television  oa  two 
Northern  Cree  Canaiffan  communities  in  Man itoba, ' Canada «    The  prp^ct 
originated  in  1973  -  74  when  the  team  of  anthropologists,   t^d  by 
^amer,  .Steinbring  and  Granzberg  and  others  initiated  their  baseline 
Investigation  into  the  impact  of  radio,  telephone  and  televisl<>l^ 
in  these  communities «     '^is  article  is  a  continuation  of  t^at  project 
though  its  focus  is  more  specilT^,  since  it  attempts  to  describe  the 
trertds  In  the  type  of  delevis/on  prpgrams  Cree  Canadians  watch  or*, 
ignore,  their  reasons  for  (£heif  choices,  their  perception  of  this  . 
mediilm  and  their  opinion  regarding  how  they  perceive  television 
changing  the  social  and  cujltural  patterns  of  interaction  in  their 
communities*  ^  ' 

-Identifying  these  trends  is  iipportant  to  the  community  and  their 
spokespersons  who  are  often  times  re(}*uired  to  mat<^  statements  re-- 
garding  the  effects  of  television  on  their  members*    Knowing  the 
trends  in  televisioij  watching  is  also- important  to  social  and  govern- 
ment  agencies,  as  well  as  to  those  interested  in  providing  remote 
northern  communities  w-ith  the  best  ^pe  of  television  viewing  pos- 

^  ^^^^^  s 

sible.    Any  study  designed  to  achieve  these*  objectively  must  collect 
data  t,hat  reflect  the  views  of  those  affected  by  televftion  as  e^hds 
is  a  first  and  fundamental  ste\>  towards  understanding  how.  this  medium 
influences  the  lives  of  persons  in  primary  occupations  in  remote 
areas  of  industrial  society.     It  also  provides^^insights  to  the  Cmiple)c 
proceBfses  of  social  -change .    Throt^hout  this  article  we  shall  note 
in  which  ,data  obtained,  from  a  Cree  sample  of  a  popAjlation  com- 


pWres-with-that-  obtained-f  rom  a—noir-Cree -sample  ^nsist  itig  of/Uni- 
verslty  of  Winnipeg  stud^ts,  to  determine- whether  di fferencje  iy 
choice  and  perception  of  television  programs  legists  betweer/a- C?r*ee 
,and  non-Cree  sample.* 


\ 
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CHAPTER  V 


This  article  is  one'in  a  series  of  research  articles  intended 
to  describe  in  a  systematic  fashion  the  impact  of  television  on  two 
Northern  Cree  Canadian  communities  in, Manitoba,  Canada,     The  project 
originated  in  1973.-  74  when  the  team  of  anthropologists,   led  by 
Hamer>.  Steinbring  and  Granzbefg -and  others  initiated  their  baseline 
investigation  int-b  the  impact  of  radio,  telephone  and  television 
m  these  communities.     This  article  is  a  continuation  of  that  project 
though  its  focus  'is  more  specific,  since  it  attempts  to  describe  the* 
trends  in  the  type  of  television  programs  Cree  Canadians  watch  or 
ignore,  t;heir  reasons  for  their  choices^  their  perception  of  this 
medium  and  their  opinion  regarding  how  they  perceive  television 
changing  the  social  and  cultural  patterns  of  interaction  ^>i^b^eir 
communities,  ^ 

Identifying  these  trends  is  important  to  the  community  and  their 
spokespersons  who  are  often  times  re'quired  to  make  statements  re- 
garding the  effects  of  teIe>^ision  on  their  mernbers*    Knowing  the 
trends  in  television  watching  is  also  importaffit  to  social  and  govern- 
ment'agencies^  as  well  as  "to  those  interested  in  providing  remote 
northern  communities  with  the  best  type  of  television  viewing  pos- 
sible.   Any  study  designed  to  achieve  these  objectives  must'^collect 
data  that  reflect  the  views  of  those  affected  by  television  Ss  this 
is  a  fi^st  and  fundamental  step  towards  understanding  l^ow  this  medium 
influences  the  liv^es  of  persons  in  primary  occupations  in  remote 
areas        industrial  society*     It  also  provides  insights  to  the  complex 
processes  o£  social  change*    Throughout  this  article  we  shall  note 
"ways  in  which  data  obtained  from  a  Cree  sample  . of  .a  population  com- 
paces  with  that  obtained  fr.om  a  nOn^-Cree  sample  cQnsisting  of  Uni- 
versi'ty  of  Winnipeg  students*  to.  determine  whether  difference  in 
choice  and  perception  olf  television  programs  exists  between  a  Cree 
and  non-Cree  sample* 


\ 


\ 


/ 
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iU'tijrt'  Lunun^  lo  a  discussion  of   the  dritj,   it  is  nec^jssarj' 
ro  (provide  <i  little  b/ickgrounci  £iboiit  the  Cx&e  communities  who,  for 
the   first  tim**  in'the  mid-seventies,  were  exposed  'to  the  benefits 
and/or  hazards  of  television** 

Historical'  Background  ,  * 

Morwav  House  is  a  community  300  miles  north  of  metropolitan  Winnipeg 
whlch>as  the  result  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Trading  Company  ^est-ablishing  a 
trading  po§t  in  that  area, came  into  existence  around  1814-17,  This 
post  was  "the  centre  of  the  Bay's  trading  operation"  (Ric"fi,1967: 
2li-230)p  The  Native  Canadian  '-  the  Cree  -  ,were  drawn  to  the  post 
by  their  involvement  with  the  fur  trade  and  .ov6r  time  settled  near 
the  depot*    *  ,       *  '  ^ 

^    "It  is  their  descendants,  along  with  the  descehdants  of 
offsprings  of  Indian  women  and  tradersi  administrators'^AncJ 
the  various  assortments  of  white  men,  who  passed  through  * 
Norway  House  that  compose  the  present  day  Cree  population 

of  Norway  House"*     (Hamer,  Steinbring  et  al,  1974),     *  * 

} 

The  term  Norway  House  actually  refers  to  "three  communities 

strung  out  for  about  ten  miles  along  both  banks  of  the  Nelson  River* 

A  fourth  community  is  located  on  an  island  (Fort  Island)  which  , 

sepaVates  the  river  into  two  channels  (Hamer  et  al^  ibid*,  p*7)m- 

In  1973-74  the  total  population  of  Norway  House  was  1189  persons    ^  ^, 

(ibid*,  p*5)*    Since  theti  it  is  estimated  to  be  about'1,220    (esti-  ' 

mates  by  Steinbring  and  Granzberg  after  their  1978  field  work  in 

area ) *    television  entered  this  region  in  1972^73  *      .  ^ 

Oxford  House  -  The  origin  of  Oxford  House  is  in  many  Wys  similar 

to  t-hat  of  Norway  House*     It  was  also  st  ra^egical  ly  located  on  the 

eastir  to  west  fur  trade  route*    The  Cree  who  were  organized  into 

"autonomous  nomadic  bands  of  hunters  and  fishermen,' utilized  this 

trading  post  to  sell  their  furs.    With  the  d^epietion  of  fur--bearing 

animals  they  were  settled  on  reserves  near  this  trading,  post*  In 


} 


1 


1^73-74  the  Cree  population  mjinbered  711. persons 
Tel^v^ion  entered  this  conrnuJiity  in  19  77.  ^ 


(ibid., p. 5), 


ThuSf  both  commu^fitLes  are  recer^t  recipier^ts  o£  television  vh  ich 
accordir^g  to  one  body  of  opinion,  educatest  increasing  empathy,  under„ 
standing  and  awareness  of  the  world  and  is  an  instrument  of  modern-^ 
izatioti*  'According  to  others,  television  Increases  crime,  aggression 
and  violence,  ^reduces  individualism  and  generally  has  a  detrimental 
effect. on  those  who  spend  hours  viewing  the  various  programs*  The 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  these  Extremes  and  orte  way  of  under- 
standing it  is  through  empirical  research  of  this  kind* 

University  of  WinnitieR  Students 

A  third, group  in  our  -study  ai:^  students  enrolled  at  the  University 
'of  Winnipeg,   1978-79*     They  represent  volunteers  from  a  day  and  evening 
class  who  were  chosen  because  they  happened  to  ^e  in  classes  taught 
by  the  researchers*    The  day  students  are  generally  regular  full-time 
students  who  are  younger  in  age  thaQ  the  night  students*     The  Utter 
generally  work  during  the  day^  and  enrolled  in  evening  courses  as  part 
time  students*     Comparing  the  responses  of  this  group  with  those  of 
the  Cree  sample  population  provides  some  indication  of  how  similar  or 
'different  the  two  saniple  populations  are  in^erms  of  the^  programs 
watched  and  the  reasons  for  their  choices* 

In  Winnipeg^  there^^are  niore  television  networks  available  for 
viewing  than  in  the  Northern  communities  for  beside  the  three  regular 
networks  Winnipeg  viewers  have  the  option  of  cablevision.  The 
Northern  communities  are  serviced  by  onTy  one  television  network  - 
the  C*B*C*    To'make  a  comparison  between  the  similarities  and  the  dif- 
ferences ip  the  viewing  patterns  of  Cree  and  non-'Cree  Canadians  and 
the  reasons  why  each  group  liked  or  disliked  specific  shows,  respondents 
were  asked  to  name  the  specific  shows  ^ey  liked  or  disliked*  The 
great  variety  of 'responses  were  classified  according  to  content  >  i -e* 
adventure,  news >  talk  shows,  whiciKreduced  the  data  sufficiently  to 
permit  comparisons  betw^Sgn^the  ^ee  and  non-Cree  viewers'  perception 
of  .program  content* 

Sampling  and  Methodology 

Even  prior  to  1973j/when  this  project  was  initiated,  both  Norway^ 
House  and  Oxford  House^had  been  ^e  object  of  other  research  studies* 
Anthropologists  whoyhad  worked  in  that  area  during  the  summer  of  '78 
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lui'l  uy\'\*-  US  .tw.ir**  i}\   the  fact  that  this  population  were  becoming 
f'xLrt^moLy  sien^ir-ive  td  being  studied  by  the  researchers  in  their 
mtdstj     It  seemed  probable  that  one  more  foreign  field  'worker  , 
sent  Into  the  region  couLd  .trigger  the  tension"  that  would  end  all 
research  i.n  the  area  for.  some  time.    There  was  also  the  need  to 
colLecc  data^  for  without  It  >  one  would  not  have  ^n  empirical  ba's^e 
on  wh^l>  to  make  .the  decisions 'that  inevitably  have    to  b^  made  as 
television  rapidly  Invades  Northern  Canada.     The  Important  concern 
was  to  balance  the  sensitivities  of  the  communities  that  wer^  objects, 
of  study  with  the  need  for  ^esea^ch-    After  extensive  consultation/ 
with  anthropologists,  participant  observers,  field  workers  and  Cree 
from  the  area,  it  was  declded^--^  collect  the  required  data  by 
*using  an  Interview  schedule  which  a  trained  Cree  Interviewer  from 
the  conimunlty  would  administer  to  a  sample  of  thje'^ommunity  selected 
for  this  purpose.       Initially,  to  promote  cooperation,  we  leaned  to- 
jwards  letting  our  interviewers  have  complete  freedom  in  choosing  re- 
'  spondents,  using  the  ^rationale  that  a  local  was  best  suited  to  know 
-the  inner  workings  of  the  communities.     But  slnc'e  the  .freedom  to 
choose  respondents  would  also  all^w  one  to  college  data  from  a 
limited  sample  of  Intimates,  whose  responses  may  not  realiy  repre- 
sent the  varied  views  of  the  community,  we  decideci'agalnst  this 
option.     Instead  we  decided  to  choose  the  sample  In  Winnipeg  and  '^^ 
did  so  from  the  list  of  names  of  members  of  'the  community  that  we 
obtained  from  a  person  sympathetic  to  our  res^eardh  objectives.  A 
sample  list  representing  257o  of  the  adult  population  was  drawn  from 
the  names  of  adults  (18  and  over),  arranged  alphabetically  according 
to' surnames      Our  Interviewers  were  Instructed' Co  use  this  sample 
list  to  select  respondents  for  Interview*     If  the  persoft  on  our  list 
wak  not  available,  the  .  Inst  rue  t  Ion  was  th^t  aOotKer  adult  member  of  ^  ' 
that  household  was  to  be  Interviewed*    Though  this  technique  may  not- 
be  completely  acceptable,  we  made  the  decision  based  on  our  knowledge 
of  the  area,  and  felt  It  was  the  best  possible  strategy  In  the  . 
circumstances*     It  also/enabled  us-  to  check  backg!tOund  data  obtained 


This  approach  proved  to  be  successful*    The^e .was  no  resistance  to  the 
interviewing  conducted  by  the  local  Native  researchers  and  there  was 
continued  cooperation  with  and  support  of  anthropologists  (Hanks  and 
Granzberg)  who  were  coordlnat ing.  the  field  component  of  the  study* 
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by  interview    with  data  available  in  our  lists,  and  in  this  way 

we  verified  the  authenticity  ofNour  respondents.     There  were*  ^ 

four  cases  where  the  discrepanciee- were  severe  enough  to  warrant* 

the  rejectiort  of  the  completed  interview  schedule*     Some  interviews 

are  still  to  be  completed  but  we^re  confident  that  our  sample  at 

this  stage  is  representative  of  the  adul^  communities  in  the  area. 

The  non-Cree  student  sample  consists  of  students  enrolled  at 
the  t/niversity  of  Winnipeg.    They  do  not  represent  any  non~Cree 
population    except  themselves  and  are  included  for  comparison,  to 
help  develop      hypotheses  and  a  more  complex  model  for  future 
comparative  research.  .  ^ 

The  Interview  Schedule    (see  Appendix) 

Besides  background  data^  questions  included  in  the  interview 
schedule  were  selected  to  obtain  data  on  the  respondent's  favourite 
television  program,  the  programs  disliked  and  reasons  for  their 
feelings.    Questions  to  detemmine  whether  they  thought  television  has 
been  good. or  bad  for  their  community*  how  it  has  cfianged  their  vi^ 
of  the  outside  world,  what  effect  it  has  on  chiidreij,  what  opinions 
they  had  rega^Sing  Native  language  programs,  what  programs  they 
watched*  and  hoK  they  regarded  .televisiifn  were  some  other  areas  — 
covered*  .  .^"^ 

The  instrument  was  rea-died,  pre-tested  for  specificity,  siipplicity 

K  ' 

and  clarity  by  anthropologists  Steinbring  and  Gransberg,  reviTsed,  and 

tested  on  Cree  students  in  Winnipeg.    These  stul^nts  were  then  asked 
to  translate  the  questions  into  Cree>  and  the  nextyiay  to  translate 
the  Cree  version  back  to  English.    Differences        the  English  and  the 
Cree  •to"  Eng^l  ish  versions  were  ni^ted*  and  further  revisions  were  made-' 
The  major  problem  was  the  absence  of  certain  word  equivalents  in  the 
Cree  language*    In  this  study,  one  objective  was  to  determine  the 
effect  of  television  sex  and  violence  on  members  of  this  comfinunity  as 
perceived  by  respondents  in  our  Sample*    Our  translators  had  problems 
with  both  terms  since  the  closest  Cree  equivalent  of  fhe  term  "sex"  - 
was  sexual  intercourse.    Since  the  Cijee  word  di/i  not  convey  to  our 
respondents  w^iat  the  te mm  meant,  in  English,  we  decided  to  instruct"  our 
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interviewer  to  elaborate  in  Cree  on  problematic  terms  by  lising  a 
'number        related  Cree  terms*    We.jdid  this  because  we  felt  it  was 
impoAant  that  the  general  ideas^  in  the  English  terms  were  conveyed  to 
thein*The  word  *Wiolence"  in  Cree  had^similar  specif  ic"  limitat  ions 
so  the  procedure  describt*d  above  was  followed  for  that 
term  also*    We  believe  the  questions  *were  unde,rstood  by  our  Cree 
sample,  most  of  whom  do  not  have  much  formal  ediication  b^eyond  grade 
nine.       ^ It  took  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  to  administer  the  ohole 
quest  ionnai  re  ^  '  ^ 

A  copy  of  the  finai  version  of  this  schedule  was  taken  to*  our 
interviewers,  who  were  asked  to  admini-ster  it  to  themselves^  then 
translate  it  into  Cree  and  back  into  English  and  then  comment  on,  its 
form  and  coj^tent*    The  only  objection  that  was  raised  here>  as  it 
was  earlier  by  Cree  students*  was  regarding  the  issue  of  the  "shaking 
tent**.  '  Both  groiips  felt  that  questions  relating  to  this  issue  shoiiLd 
be\omitted>  because  the  community  was  already  ve^ry  sensitive  to  it. 
Accepting  th^ ir^  reasons >  we  decided  to  exclude  this  question  at  this 
stage  of  the  investigation^  'Data  collection  began  in^November  1978 
and  completed  interview  schedules  were  cQded>  put  on  cards  and. trans-- 
ferre^  onto  tape"  for  this  analysis  as  soon  as  they  were  received* 
Data  collection'  is  continuing*    This  article  reports  on  data  collected 
Lip  to  mid-February  1979*  -  ^  -  , 

Statijetical  Procedures  , 

Descriptive  statistics  are  used  to  indicate  trends  where  Ji^e 
statistical  tests  reported  in  this  article  utilizes  the  Chi  sqiiare 
test  of  significance^     It  is  mainly  to  siiggest  hypothesis  for 
futiire  comparisons^     Jn  these  tests  the  hypothesis  statistically 
■pasted  is  one  of  no  relationship,  i^e*>  that  ^n  association  observed 
between  a  pair  of  variables  is  duetto  chance    error  which  may  be  at- 
fe^ributed    to  errors  in  methodology*    When  the  Chi  square  tes^s  indi- 
cate an  a^s6ciation  to  be  siiffl^cient  in  magniciide  to  occur  by"  chance 
fewer  than  five  times, in  one  hundred  tests>  the  nu*ll  hypothesis  Is 
rejecte^Tand  by  implication  a  hypothesis  of  association  is  accepted. 
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The  reader  should  be  cautioned  that  the  use  of  »pjrobabi  Uty 
statistics  assume  some  form  of  random  sampling,.   The  present 
study  can  not  claim  to  have  followed  the  cannons  of  complete  \ 
randomness  for  either  Cree  or  non-Cree  respondents  dnd  so  the  trends 
^observed  may  not  be  completely  repres^entative  of  the  population  of  ^ 
the  sample ;area ,    These , statistics  should  be  treated  as  ind icators  r 
rather  than  precise  criteria  of-  the  significance  of  association. 
There  are  other  limits  based  on  the  size  of  the  contingency  table. 
With  these  cautions  in  mind  let  us    now  examine  some  of  the  character- 
istics and  television  viewing  patterns  of  our  Cree  and  Pon-Cree 
sample  to  see  some  characteristic^  of  our  sample  population  and  to 
determine  whether  any  trends  have  developed* 

Age  and  Television  Viewing  Pattern^ 

It  ha3  been  obseryed  that  older  individuals  generally  are  less 
enthusiastic  in  their  opinions  regarding  new  technologies.     It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  have  already  invested  much  of  their  life 
energies  in  a  specific  mode  of  interactiop,  are  more  likely  to  be 
set  in  habits  and  cultural  patterns  ^nd  so^  express  cbncerns  regarding 
television*    Younger'adults  ^re  seen  as  being  in  a  trial  and  error 
stage,  more  innovative  and  open  and  so  are  more  likely  to  accept  a  ' 
new  technology  like  television* 

Let  us  examine  the  age  variable  to  determine  if  if  gives  some 
insights  into  the  impact  of  television  as  seeP  by  respondents  tn  our  *  - 
sample, 

seen  in  Table  1  (below)  twenty^seven  Cree  respond&nts  (18*4?, 
of  total  sample),  representing  thirty  percent  of  the  Cree  sa'liple,  were 
adults  forty-five  years  of  age ^or  more,   ^^ighteen  others  of  total 

sample),  representtrjg  twenty  percent  of  the  Cree  sample,  were  mature 
adults  with'  ages' from  thirty-five  to  forty-four  years, -The  rest  were 
adults  beljow  thfe  age  of  thirty-four  of  which  twenty  (13%  of/  total  sample) 
or  twenty-two  percent  of  the  Cree  sample  were  .between  the  ages  of 
twenty-f ivdv^and  thirty-four,  the  remaining  twenty-five  res^ndents, 
(17%  of^  total  sample) ,  representing  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  Cree 
sample  were  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years,  of ^age. 
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\  '  TABLE  1  .  ^  '  '    '  ^ 

Ai^e  of  Sample  in  Television  Impact  Study  1978-79    *  ( 

No'  Young  Adult    Middle  Older^ 

Answer       up  to  25      25-3^    35-44        over'is  TotaH 


Cree 

,<90N)^ 

7 

18 

20 

18 

27  • 

.  90 

11.9/ 

8.0 

20 

22 

20 

30 

98. 

Sample 

i.8 

12.2  „ 

•  *13.6 

12.2 

18.4 

-  61.2 

Non- 
Cree 
(57N) 

4 

36 

12. 

2 

'3 

57 

n 

7 

62.4 

'20.8 

3.5 

5.2 

"98 

X 

Sample 

2.7 

24.5 

— r 

8.2 

 1  

.  1.4 

2.0 

38.8-' 

/  ^       In  the  non-Cree  sample  of  University  students^. the  number 
in  the  older  age  group  represented  only  five  percent  of  this  - 
pepulati^n*'^The  largest  cluster  according  to  age  was  in  the  young 
adult  "^category  with  forty  respondents  (27*2%)  o,f  total  sample  or 
si'jtty-s^ven  percent,  of  tfte  non-Cree  population  under*  twenty-five  ^ 
years'  of  age*    The  remaining  twentj^five  percent  were  in  the  ** 
mature  adult  category  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  £o  forty- 
fiv4  yea rs*    So  if  older  adults  are  those  over  thirty^five  years  of 
age>  the  Cree  sample^ris  evenly  split  between  older  and  younger  adults, 
while  the  non-Cree^  is  skewed  tjo  the  youtiger  adults  who  are  in  the 
proportion  of  eighty  to  twenty* 
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'  Sex  oi  Televi sion* Vr^wi ng  Sample 
?    1     '  ■  ^ 

\^  may  he  seen  from  Table  2  of  the  ninety  respondencs  in  tlie 

Cree  sample,  forty-nine  individuals  ,are  male,  thirty-e^i^ht^ 

(42%)  are  female  and  the  ^sex  of  three  (3%)  were  not  recorded* 

'   In  the  non-Cree  sample  of  fifty-seven  persons,  seventeen  (30%) 
are  male,  the  remaining  forty  (70%)  female*    The  Cree  sample  is 
over-represented  by  males  who  outnumber  ferjiales  by  a  ratio  of 
one  hundred  and  ei^Kt  males  to  eighty-four  females.    The  non-Cree 
sample  shows  the  reverse-  ratios,  with  males  under-represented  in 
the  sample  and  females  over-represented,  the  ratio  of  males  to 
females  being  sixt^  to  one  hundred  and  forty.    Neither  sample  is  ^ 
representative  of  the  statistical  norm  in  Canadian  society  which 
is  oneMiundred  males  for  every  one  hundre^i  and  six  females. 
The  nonrCree  sample  is  closer  to  the  norm  among  university  students 
enrolled  in  evenii)g  classes  in  the  social  sciences,  where  generall>r^ 
there  are  more  female  students  than  njale  students  enrolled. 

Age  and  Sex  Distribution  i 

The  age  and  sex  characteristics  are  often  examined  together 
to  determine  whether  the  similaFities  and  differences  in  a 
specific  independent  vsfriable  is  influenced  by  these  characteris- 
tics*   We. know  that  the  young  are  more  receptive  to  innovations 
but  there  is  no  clear  indication^ as  to  whether  the  sex  of  the 
re^ondent  has  a  similar  effect*    In  the  Cree  sample  the  difference 
in  distribution  of  the  ma4e  and  temale  respondents  in  terms  of 
speci f icy/^ge  groupings  does  not  vary  more  than  five  percent  in 
any  except  the  older  adults,  (those  forty-five  years older), 
where  .the  males  outnumber"  the  females  by -more  than  two  Lo  one, 

Tn  the  non^Cree  Sample*  the  difference  in  the  distrlbutipn 


of  ages  of  irtale^^nd  female  respondents  shows  that  the  females  In 
the  lower  age  'groupings  (under  thirty-flve  years)*  are  twrce*as 
many  in  numb'er  as  the  males  ^n  this  age  grouping,  while  ^n  the 
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older  adultr  Cforty-flve  and  over,^  age  grouping}*  there  are  only, 
three^adults  of  whom  two  are  male,     '  *     *  ^ 

'  '  -  •  * 

These  tables  show  that  the  Cree  sample  has  an  even  one-fifth 

percent  of  its  total  resppndents  in  the  three  yiunger  age  groupfngs 

representing  60%  of  tot^L  sample,  with  almost  cfne-third  of  the 

sample  in  the  forty-five  and  ^over  age  grouping*.    In  the  non-Cree 

samplet  ei^ty  percent  are  clustered  In  the  younger  adult  groupings 

representing  those  thirty-five,  years  and  younger,  while  only  five 

percent'  of  the  total  sample  are  in  the  abovne  forty-five  age-  ^ 

grouping*  * 

At  this  point  we  shall  turn  to  other  variables  to  examine 
Che  trends  that  have  been  developing  as  a  result  of  the  intro- 
duction of '  television  J  beginning  with  patterns  of  televisioti  * 
pre  ftirence  .  -  . 

Favourite  Programs  of  Respondents 

Among «the  research  objectives_  set  by  this  study  was  the^need 
to  know  what  percent  of  thel-^sample  of  both  Cree  and  non-Cree  * 
respondents  watched  the  various  types  of  television  programs 
'available  to  them*    Respondents  were  asked  to  name  one  qI  thplr 
favourite  programs  and  one  program  they  dl^^yiked*    They  were  also  , 
as|jed  to  explawr  why  they  liked  or  disliked  the  program  selected 
by  them*   *  ^  ,.  , 

Th^  responses  to  the^e  inquiries  are  shown  jlp  Table  4.  j  In 

/  * 

the  Cree  sample^.  Soap  Ope  ras  ^nd  Police  Act  ion  ^hows  were  -  | 

^  '  .       ^  ^  / 

mentioned  a6  fayouritjes  mc^t  of,ten  by  eighteen  Cree 'respon<^tents 

(20%).     The  specific  shows  ^mentioned  were  "Ed^e  of  Nlght'Siaitd 

"Search- for  Tomorrow",  >^tAhe  police  shflfcs  were  "Hawaii  ^ve-6"  and 

*     '  »  i' 

"Bear  Cats"*    The  non-Cree  population,  representing  Winnipeg 
students  in  day  and  evening  classes?  had  only  two  respondents* 
mention  soap  operas  as  thei^' f^r^^rlte  show,  while  no  non-Cree 
Respondent  mentioned  a  police  show  as  their  favourite- program. 
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One  must  cautiously  interpret  *ttie  findings  in  Table  4A  since 
we-^now-rTiatr"th^7S"oap 'programs  in  Winnipeg  are^uSually  in  the 
afternoon  when  day  students  are  at  university  and  evening 
students  proHably  working*    The  data  will  be  manipulated  further, 
to  determine  whether  culture,  socialization  or  convenience  - 
influences  the  chtfice  of  programs  watched. 

The  second  lajrgest  cluster  of  respondents  from  the  Cree  .  * 

r 

sample,  cOTisisting  of  sixteen  indtv idua Is^'  ( 17 ,8%)  stated  that 
their  favourite  shows  are  what  is  cornmon^y  called  "S  i  tuat  ion? 
Comedy"  and  "Live  Sportscasts",    While  a  variety  of  "situation 
comedy"  programs  were  specifically  ment  iorlfcft^  t  ha^wo  often 
iTicluded  were  "Three's  Company"  and  "Mindy ^Mork'\     Of  the 
sportscasts,  "Hockey  Night "  was  the  favourite  witii -sports 
viewers,  though  football  and  baseball  were  mentioned  equally  as 
second  choice*    Watching  television  for  the  News  was  a  favourite 
activity  for  only  six  Cree  r^^ondents  (6*7%)  while  no  Cree-jJ*; 
respondent  said  that  their  favourite  pro^atn  was -a  Ta Ik  Show, 

Amon^'  the  non-^Cree  respondents  a  different  ordes'i^ng^^' 
favourite  shows  may  be  seen  in  Table  AA,    The  largest  number  of 
non-Cree  appear  to  ^ind  Situation  Cotnedy  a  favourite  program 
since  mdre  than  one-Cfwarter  of  the  total- ^sample  consisting  of 
fifteen  Individuals  (26-3%)  stated  that^this  was  the  case* 
Again,  the  two  popular  shows  were  "Mindy  &  tlork"  and  "Three  *^s 
Company",  though  with  the  add! tional  channel^  available  to 
viewers,  shows  with  the  situation  comedy  content,  that  appeared 
on  chan^ls  other  than  C,B*C*>  were  mentioned*     In  the  non-Cree' 
sample,  the  second  most  popular  type  of  program,  based  on 
cluster  of  respondents  was  the  News ,     Fifteen  oon-Cree  ind ividua 1 
(24%)  of  the  sample  said  that  their  favourite  televisions  program 
was  watching  the  newscasts;    The  rest  of  the  respof^es  were 
varied  with  no  single  category  from  among  sporty  soap  >  p^olice, 
except  for  ^he  talk  shows  having  more  than  five  percent  of  th§ 
sample*     Soap  O^ras  was  mentioned  as  a  favourite       only  one 
non-Crce  person , 


^M2  .  I  . 

Jn  t  ompi»r  I      c  he  responses  of  Cree  and  non-Cnflee  individuals 

)j.  f       •.''iw\t\ifj  LdC'  first  difference  observed  is  that  while  Cree 

respondents  stated  that  soap  operas  and  police  shows  are  their 

favourite  prog-rams  t^ese  programs  were  listed  as  favourite  l)y 

a  total  of  three  non-Cret  persons.    Though_there  is'a  difference 

of  six  percen.t  more  in  the  number  of,m^le  respondents"  in  the 
>* 

non-Cre^  sample  who  watch  "Situation  Gome<iy",  both  Cr'ee^.and  non- . 
Cree  regard  situation  comecfy  as^  favoilrite*     The  similarity  in 
the  choice  ^of  program  content  of  favourite  shows  should  not  go 
<innoticed*.  We  shall  later  attempt  to  determine  vhether  their 
perception  of  "Situation  Comedy"  \s"  similar.     If,**Soap  Operas" 
and  "Situation  Comedy"  are  the , ^favourite  television  programs 
for  Cre*  and  non-Cree  respectively,  tbe  ne^ct  concern  is  what 
shows  do  they  dislik^-th€  most?    This  question  was  pujt  to  them* 
Their  responses  are  presented  in  Table  4B* 

Of  the  ninety'Cree  in  tKe  sample,  twenty-two  (24%)  stated 
that  "Situation  Comedy"  was  the  show  they  disliked  the  mosf * 
The  specific  show  mentioned  by  title  was  "Archie  Bunker"*  The^ 
next  most  unpopular^ type  of  program  was  the  Talk  Shows , 
specifically  "Canada  After  Dark"*         •     ,  ^  ' 

When  one  compares  the  shows  disliked  the  most  with  those 
that  were  favourite  it  appeals  as  if  tt^ere  is  a  mirror^mage 
for  some  shows  in  both  samples*     In  the  Cree  sample,  almos,t  no-  " 
respondent  stated  a  dislike  for  soap  or  police  shows  ^nd  in  the 
non-Cree  sample,  police  programs  were  disliked  by  sixteen  persons 
(28*r^^v    S^ituation  Comedy  was  both  liked  and  disliked  by  the 
non-Cree  respondents  with  onG-quart;^r  stating  a  preference  f or  ^ 
them  and  almost  one^-third  indicating  a  dislike  for  these 
programs  (Table  4B)  * 

Among  the  Cfee  respondents  a  p.rogram  often  mentioned 
because  they  disliked  it  was^The  Muppets'^,     It  has  a  humour 
dance      song  -  comedy  for!oat>     But  the  number  of  times  itjwas 
mei^tioned,  twGnty-thr^^(25yi) ,  needs  Co  be  stated 
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A  larger  number  of  Cree  than . non-Cree  refused  to  reply  to  the 
question  which  asked  them  to  fetate  which  program  was  disliked 
by  them.    In  the  non-Crfie  sample,  situation  comedy  and  police 
shows  wer£  most  frequently  mentioned  as  the  shows  disliked 
and  the  number  in  this  category"  represented  more  than  a, 
quarter  of  the  total  sample  in  each  case!!    The  next  largest 
cluster  of  individuals  representing  one-eightjj  of  the  sample 
indicated  a  dislike  for  soap  operas.    One  can  a^so  say  that 
certain  programs  were  fteieher    liketj  nor*  dislik'ed  since  no  large 
numbers  indicated  either  that  they  liked  >Dr  disliked  these  shows. 
In  this  category  are  sports  and  adventure  programs,*^ 

Reasons  for  Favourite  Television  Shows 

Another  area  of  research,  b^si^e  the  identifying  programs 
that  the  respondents  regarded  as  favourite,  was  Do  determine 
why  these  jjositive  opinions  existed,  and  whether  the  reasons^ 
for  regarding    certain  programs  in  specific  ^ays  differed  ^ 
significat^tly  when  the  Cree  and  nonT-Cree  responses  were  tabulated 
and  examined,     ,  ^    >  , 

Tables  5A  and  5B  show  £he  various  reasons  why  Cree  and  non- 
CreeClike  or  disii^  certain  kinds  of  show'.    There  was  no 
significant  difference  ^in  the  reasons  why  Jthe  Cree.  and  non-Cree' 
r^spondeat^  regard  the  different  progra^ms  as  favourite.  For 
instance,;  iiv  the  Cree  sample  o£  ninety  persons,  the  reasons  for 
regarding  a  ^television  show  as^  favourite,  as  mentioned  by 
twent^^-seven  (30^)  Cree  respondent  was  its  perce^t^te^i  entertain- 
meiit  value  ^    Thi  s  was  f ollowe^ci'  by        thirteen  individual 
whose  favjourite  show  was  perceive<Las^''hamorous*    The  las.^  big 
grouping  of  individualsXten  persons  <1K1%)  saw  television 
shows  because  of         in^oi^iniatlon  provided  by  the  show. 

In  the  non-Cree  sample  of  respondents  th^  reasons  for 
pr6£erring  certain  shows  was  similar  to  that  of  the.  Cree' 
respondents  though  the  order  o£^ pre ference  was  slightly  different^ 

a"      .     '  '  ^         -  " 


o  ^1  - 
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The  iTiaj^rity  patched  their  favourite  show  because  these  were 
seen  as  informative*     This  'response  waf  given  by  seventeen 
individuals  (29.87J  with  fifteen  (26*3%)  and  fourteen  (24*67*) 
watching  favourite  shows  for  their  perceived  humour  and  enter-  * 
tainment  value  respectively* 

^Reasons,  for  DisUkinR  Television  Programs 

When  the  Reasons  f or  ^not  liking  programs  are  examined,  the 
most-often  mentioned  r^son  for  disliking  a  program  among  the 
Cree  sample,  representing  thirty-nine  (43.3*X)»o£  the  total 
sample  was  the  perceived  boring  content  of  the  program.  A 
second  reason,  among  the  Cree  respondents^  was  that  they  did 
not  understand  what  was  happening*     This  response  was  given  by. 
nine  individuals  (10%)  and  could*  indicate  barriers  in  culture, 
and  language  that  contribute  to  the  dislike  of  specific  television 
shows  (Table  5B)*  '  V 

The  non-Cree  sample  stated  the  same  main  reason  for  dlslikiitg 
l^elevision  program  as  did  the  Cree  sample*     Fourteet>  non-Cree 
respondents  (25%)  saw  the  programs  they  disliked  as  '^phoney'** 
In  both  Cree  and  non-Cree  samples  'only  five  percent  o£*the  respon- 
dents saw  the  program^  a?  being  bad* 

The  Effects  of  Television  ^  :  ^ 

The  concern  with  the  effects  of  television  on  the  community 
was  the  next  question  that  was  Investigated*    Respondents  were 
asked  to  give  their  opinion  ^nd  to  irr§4cat«  in  what  ways  they 
thought  television  had  been  good  for  their  community.     They  were 
als'b  asked  td  indicate  how,  in  their  opiniC>n>  television  had  been 
bad  for  their  community*    Their  responses  are  shown  in  Tables  6a 
and  6B. 

Good  Effects  of  Televislbn 

The  Cree  respondents  saw  the  effects  of  television  as  being 
go^d  in  that  according  to  thirty-thre^  of  them  (36.7%)  television 
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contt^ibuted  to  their  knowledge*    A  second  reason  why  television 
had  benefitted  their  cotntnunity^  according  to  nineteen  respondents^ 
(21*1%)  was  that  it  kept  the  children  at  home*    The  third  reason  - 
given  by  twelve  individuals  (13*3%)  was  that  it  provided  news  and 
fashions*    Othet  less  important  positive  effects  of  television 
were  tha^  it  helped  on€  communicate  better  with  others  (6 * 77o)  / 
that  it  stofiped  boredom  (3*3%)  and  that, it  showed  how  lo  t^^etter 
keep  the  home  (1%) *     .  , 

The  non-Cree  saw  the  good  effects  of  television  in  the 
knowledge  they  gained  f ronr  the  program*    This  opinion  was 
expressed  by  thirty-three  r^espondents^  (^37*9%)  of  the  l:otal  sample* 
Non-Cree  respondents  were  of  the  opinion  .tfiat  te'^Vision  aide<f  in 
communication  (l7%)*    The  chi  square  was  22*9  with  eight  degrees 
of  -freedom  and  showed  a  significance  equal  *0035* 

The  Bad  Effects  of  Television  ^ 

.  ' 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Cree  resp^tid^njts  television 
was  bad  for  their  community  because  of  the  effect  it  had  on  ttie 
children.    Twelve  Cree  respondents  (13,3'^)  felt  television  was 
bad  for  children*    An  equal  number  felt  that  it  was  bad  for  the 
cg^ihmiinity  since  it  appeared  to  make  peoVl^  lazy*    Half  that  number, 
specjfi(>&lly  seven  (7,8%)  feit  that  television  was  bad  because  of 
the  sex  and  violence  dnd  an  equal  number  (seven)  felt  it  was  bad 
because  it  was  not  relevant  for  the  residents*    There^  were  twenty- 
seven  respondents  (30%)  who  cha llenged  \the  question  by  saying  that 

they  did  not  see  anything  bad  with  television*    Two  percent  of  the 

* 

Cree  population  felt  that  because  of  television  there  were  no  more 
grou^  outipgs  and  for  this  reason  saw  television  as  being  bad  for 
the^communi  ty * 

The  non-Cree  population  were  of  the  opinion,  according  to 
fwenty-three  of  them  (40*4%)  that  television  made  people  lazy* 
Fifteen  percent  of  this  same  sample  were  of  the  opinion  that 
television  stopped  communicat'ion  between  people,  was  bad  for 
children  and  had  too  much  sex  and  violence*    Hot  one  of  the  non- 

-  /  ' 
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Creo  /tosppndents  disagreed  with  the  question  by  saying  that  i 

they  did  not  thijjit  television  wa.s  bad^  as  did  the  Cree  respondents. 

Wh^n  tests  ot  significance  o»  the  i;^fesponses  were  carried  out  the 
.^hi  square  =  48*5  with  8  degrees  of  freedom  with  a  significance 
/equalling  *0000.  ^  '  * 

The  EEfedt  of  Television  on  Vi^ws  of  the  Outside  tiorld 

-Less  than    40%  of  the  Cree  respondents  answered  the  question, 
^*Has  television  changed  your  view^||^f  the  outside  world?**  Among 
the  non-Cree  there  was  a  slight  -increase  of  10%  who  did  answer  the 
question*.   In  ^he  Cree  sample  twenty-two  (24%)  said  yes,  television- 
had  changed  their  views /"of  "the  outside  world  and  the  most  important 
.way  that  this  change"  had  occurreil  was  that  they  had  learned  more  atout 
others*    The  second  most  often  cited  reason  by  7%  of  Cree  respondents 
On  how  television  had  changed  their  views  of  tl^outside  world  was 
the  realization  tha^  other  places    were  good  for  visits  but  not  for 
permanent  stay*    This  response  is  an  interesting  one  because  t)iere 
has  always  been  a/concer^  that  television  may  act  as  a  mag^iet  on 
viewers'  perceptl/on  ^of  the/outside  worW  by  inducing  them  to  leave 
their  community  ^o  seek  greener  pastures  elsewhere  in  urban  centres^ 
(Table  8) 


A  small  2%  of  the  Cree  population  said  that  television  viewing 
had  made  them  realize  that  they  were  np^  the  only  ones  wtth  p^roblems* 

The  non-Cree  population  responded  in  a  similar  manner  to  this^ 
question,  in  that;  there  vfas  no  significant  dkfference  in  their 
responses  to  this  question;     like  the  Cree,  they  were  of  the  opinion 
that  one  learned  from  others  (44%)*    There  was  however,  no  other  reason 
mentioned  moj*e  than  twice*    This  quertion  appears  to  have  been  ignored 
by  a  very  large  percent  of  both  Cree  (50%)  and  non-bree  (respondents 
Wo)*       '  ^  ■ 

The  Effect  of  Television  on  Children 

The  greatest  concern  with  the  Impact  of  television  is  its  alleged 
affect  On  children,    Th^  debate  has  been  ongoing  since  the  earli'esP 
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days  of  television  wich  some  authorities  like  Harry  Skorpia 
convinced  that  television  viewing  is  directly  responsible  for 
increased  juvenile  deliquency  (Skorpia,  H*  1977:347)    there  is 
the  opposite  opinion  which  states  that  television  viewing  is 
beneficial  for  children*    The  respondents  irf  the  sample  were  asked 
whether  some  programs  on  television  were  considered  by  khem  to  t>e 
bad  for  children*     51%    indicated  yes>  to  this  question  while  377^ 
.did  not  see  any  programs  as  being  bad  for  children  (Table  9), 

Among  the  rion^ree  sample  of  respondents,  80%  were  of  the  opin/on 


that  some  pr-ograms  ejtisted  that  were  bad  for  children. 


Respondents  from  both  sample  populations  were  next  asked  to 
specify  che  shows  which  they  believed  were  bad  for  chiidrerf.  More 
than  one  third  of  the  Cree  respondents  named  shows  that  depicted 
sex  ^nd  violence.     The  television  program  that  w^s  also  regarded  as 
being  bad  for  children^  though  the  percent  of  responses 'in  this 
category  was  not  high>  representing  only  5%  of  Cree  responses,  was 
situation  comedy*  .Both  Cree*and  non-Cree  respondents  replresenting 
47o    and  7%  of  the  sample  respectively  felt  that;  Archil  Bunker  and 
his  verbal  confrontations  with  his  son-in-law  was  ba3  fc>r  children. 
It  is  probable  that  they,  saw  this  as  a  breakdown  in  traditional 
authority  structures  within  the  family>  ^though    the  number  holding 
this  view  is  microscopic*    Of  significance  in  this  question  is  the 
large  percent  of  Cree  respondents  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
question  was  not  applicable  since  they  were  of* the  opinion  that  * 
television  was  not  bad  for  children.    This  segment  of  the  sample 
representei  37%  of  the  total  Cree  population. 

Only  2%  of'the  Cree  sample  stated  they  did  not  know  whether 

television  was  bad  for  their  children  or  not*  /Among  the  non^Cree 

the  response  that  was  second  to  the  most  popi^ar  one  regarding  sex 

and  violence  was  the  concern  that  television  showed  one  how  to 

/  * 
conWft  crime*    This  effect  of  television  H&s  mentioned  by, 8%  of  the 

non-Cree  respondents^ ^i  th  another  8%    ri^arding  the  cljildren '  s*  show 

Mr*,  pressup    as^being  bad  for  children 


•    "  /    .  /■ 

To  the  question,  "Why  do  you  think  television  had  an  effect 
on  children",  the  response  by  the  Cree  respondents  in  the  survey  was 
that  children  do  what  they  see  and  television  puts  the  ideas  into  their 
heads.    This  reason  was  mentioned  by  37%  of  the  population  in  the  sample 
^Understanding  of  Western      society  was  another' efjfect  that  television 
had  on  children  according  to  87o  of  the  Cree  reSfSondents,  while  an 
almost  similar  cluster  of  responses,  7X  of  the  sample^  wera  of  the  ^ 
opinion  that^the  effect  of  television  on  children  was  that  it  dulled 
the  se^VSes  of  its  child  viewers  who  then  lose     interest  in  school 
attendance  or  who  get  up  late  because  they  were  watching  late  shows 
the  pre'Xrious  night*    Only  3%  of  the  Cree  respondents  were  of  the 
opinion  that  television  created  discipline  problems,  in  that  children 
did  not  listen  to  adults   as   a  consequence  of  watching  television* 

The  non-Cre^  responses  were  similar  in  that  they  saw  the  effect 
of  televi sion 'on  children  as  giving  children  idea's  (SA?^)  and  ^s  dulling 
^^eir  senses  (19^^).     A  large  number  representing  15"%  of  the  Cree  and 
17%    of  the  non-Cree  did  not  answer  the  question,  but  recorded  a 
*  comment  which  had  to  be  treated  as  irrelevant  to  the  issue  of  effect 
■  of  television  on  children*      .  .  ^ 

V 

Why  Children  Are  Affected  By  Television  , 

Respondents  were  asked  to  specify  why,  in  their  opinion,  children 
were 'af fected  by  television,  programs*    Among  the  Cree  respondents,  a  ^ 
,tt)tal  of  forty-four  percent  either  did  not  respond  to  the  question  or 
gave^ a  response  which  was  not  .at  all  relevant  to  the  question  asked* 
Of  the  remaining  fifty-six  perc^tf  eighteen  percent  (^16  respondents) 
were  of  the  opinion  tha^children  'learn  good'  ^from  television,  thoJiigh  no 
elaboration    or  explanation  was  given  of  how  they  defined  'good'*  Anoth^ 
eleven  percent  of  the  respondents  (10  persons)  observed  that  children 
imitated  the  behaviour  seen  on  television  tnough  again  there  was  no  indi- 
cation that  this  imitation  was  good  or  bad*    Negative  reasons  were  ex- 
pressed and  th£  dominant  reasons  were  concerns  for  the  effect  of  seot, 
violenc%  ,anS$\illi^ng  (mentioned  b^  eight  percent)  or  the  possibility. 
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that  children  apted  out  the  evil  seen  by  them  on  television  {five  per-  ^ 
cenc)  or  that  children  tend  to  become  more  interested  in  television  than 
in  other  activities  (five  percent).    A  small  percent        the  Cree  res- 
pondents, i.e..,  three  percent  of  the  sample,  were  ot  the  opinion  that 
television  was  'trouble'  for  children,  though  again,  what  was  meant  by 
the  term  was  not  explained.    The  remaining  four  Cree  respondents  observed 
that  television  brought  tifte  world  Into  one's  home,  though  this  response 
was  in  che  nature  of  a  ge'neral  observation  since  the  connection  between 
the  observation  and  the  effect  of  television  was  not  spelled  out  by  the 
respondents  (Table  12 ) . 

t  r 

Among  the  non-Cree  respondents  an  equally  large  number  amounting  to 
forty-two  percent  o£  the  samp'le  either  gave  no  reason  why  they  felt  that 
television  had  an  effect  on  children  or  they  replied  with  a  response 
that  wag^  not  relevant  to  the  qujestion.    The  majority  of  those  who  did 
answer  the  question  (nineteen  percent)  were  of  the  opinioa  that  children 
imitated  what  was  seen  or^  television.    Anoth^Tr,  fourteen  percent  of  th^ 
non^Cree  respondents  were^of  the  oplni*^  that  children  'learn  good'  from 
television  while  seven  percent  saw  children  becoming  more  Interested  in 
television  than  in  other  things.    Only-flve  percent  of  the  non-Cree 
respondents  believed  that  the  sex,  violence  and  killing  on  television  had 
any  effect  crti  children*     In  conclusion,  apart  from  the  silent  majority  who 
either  refused  to  respond  to  the  question  that  attempted  to  probe  into 
reasons  why  television  was  seen  to  affect  children,  the  dominarU^  concerns 
of  both^  Qree  and  non-Cree  respondents  was  the  role,  modjels  provided  by  tele- 
vision shJws>  wlyich  over  sHLxteen  percent  of  the  respondents  saw  as  teachlng^ 
*good^  tt)  the  children*    Another  four^teen  percent  of  the  respondents  saw 
children  imitatii^^^television  while  ten  percent  were  concerned  that  the 
sex>  violence,  killing  and^evll  on  television  affected  children  in  the 
community* 

Television  Known  Before  the  White  Man  ^        ^  ^ 

In  earlier  re9]parch  (see  Granzberg  1976)  aiiithropologists  and  field 
workers  ha<J  stated  that  a'  segment  of  the  Cree  population  in' these -Northern 
commujii ties  ' believed .  cha  t^  televi sion  was  not  a  new  medium  since  it  was 
known  to  selective  members  of  their  community  before  it' was  Introduced 
to  them  by  We&tern  Mans    To  determine  how  widely  held  this  view  was,  we 


.  / 

asked  our  respondents  to  agree  or^disagree  with  the  statement 
"Tt^levision  w;^^  known  '  be  fore    he  White  Man''-  -^Four  Cree  respondents 
did  not  answer  the  question  or  did  not  know*     Almost  twenty-five  per-, 
cent  of  the  Cree  respondents  agreed  with  the  statement  that  tele^vision 
was  known  to  their  people  before  the  White  Man  introduced  it  and  of  - 
these  nine  percent  strongly  agreed  with  this  statement  (Table  13)*  A 
larger  number  representing  seventy-one  percent  of  the  sample  disagreed 
with  the  statement^  with  seventeen  percent  of  this  category  indicating 
that  th^y  strongly  disagreed  with  the  statement*    Among^the  ocn-Cr^e 
only  twelve  percent  agreed  with  the  statement^  none       them  strongly, 
while  twenty  percent ' disagreed >  with  one  of  this  group  strongly  dis- 
agreeing*   A  large  sixty-eight  percent-  chose  not  to  answer  the  question 
as  they  did  not  see  it  as  relevant  to  them*    What  is  learned  is  that  at 
least  one  quarter  tof  the  Cree  respondents  believe  that  television  v^s  \ 
known  to  their  people  before  it  vas  introduce'ti  by  Western  Man*  ^ 

Television  Is^  Like  Dreaming  t 
.  The  observation  that  television  viewing  is  similar  to  dreaming 
Was  also  an  item  on  which  data  was  collected*    No  significant  difference 
was  found  among  the  opinions  held  by  Cree  and  non^Cree  respondents  though 
forty-two  percent  of  tlfb  sample  were  of  the  opinion  that  television  was 
like  dreaming  while  fi  fty-three  percent  disagreed  with  th^^tatement . 
Among  the  Cree  respondents,  thirty-f^ve  percent  agreed  with  the  statement 
while  si^y'percent  disag]^eed  with  it*    The.  non-Cree^sample  had  a  larger^ 
percent  representing  fifty-two  percent  of  their  total*  agreeing  with  the 
statement  that  television  was  like  dreaming  whil e^ort y-two  percent  dis- 
agreed with  it  (Table  U)*.  * 

The  reasons  for  these  opinions ' vary  among  both  Cree  and  non-Cree 
respondents.    Thirteen  percent  of  the  Cree  stated  they  did  not  understand 
the  ques^fion^  while  four  percent  did  not  have  a  reason  for  the  opinion 
expressed  earlier*    The  respondents  who  gave  a  reason  for  believing  that 
television  was  like  dreaming*  saw  te levision- as  a  medium  of  escape  (two 
percent)  or  as  a  look  into  the  future  (two  percent)  or  as  a  reminder  of 
what  had_  occurred  (three  percent)*    Those  who  disagVs'ed  often  said  they 
ielt. television  was  real  while  breams  were  not  OTable  15)+ 
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Among  the  non-Cree,  Iwenty  respondents  fthirty^ive  percent)  \^ 
saw  television  as  a  means  of  escape  and  hence  likened  it  to  dreaming^ 
In  thi s' quest i orr  as  in  others  where  the  Interviewer. was  require^d  to 
^  probe ,  t he^  not  ascertained  ^or  no  response^ cat egoryN^as  .la rge  for  the 
Cree  resi^cyidents.  ,  '    *  . 

Opinions  Refearding  Local  and^ative  LanRuage  Programs  , 
Those  responsLble  for  p^roviding*  television  to  remote  Northern 
communities,  as  well  as  educators  and  indiv^iduals  concerned  with  th^ 
tJative  cultures,  have  often  expressed  concern  regarding  the  need  for 
television  prog<fam&  in^the  local  (H"  N-^^ive  languages.  ^One  major  conceVri 
in  this  stwdjr^was  to  determine  the^opinlion  of  the  local  peopl^  on  this 
issue.    Respondents  were  asked  what  they  felt  about  local  and. Native 
language  programs  and  were  then  asked  to  indicate  reasons  for  their 
opinions.    Among, the  Cree  respondents  over  o^ie-quarter  of  th^  sample 
population_ were  of  the  opinioa  that'  such  local  or  Native  language  pro-* 
grams  would  make  television  watching  more  interesting.    Another,  tw'fenty- 
one  percent  wer^i  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  situation  Was  very  in^ 
adequate  and  eleven  percent  felt  that  such  local  and  Native  language 
programs  would  facilitate  cpmprehension^since  the  language  barrier 
would  be  removed.    Another  sevefi*  percent  were  of  the  stron^opinion 
that  such  programs  in  local  and  Native  l^guage  were  ^e^sent ial  for  the 
qommu^ty.    The  non-Cree  popul>ation  di d^of'Vespond  to,  the  question  .wit^ 
eighty  percent  givi'ng  no  response.    One  reason  for  this  ^ould  be  that^ 
they  perceived  the  question  as  irrelevant^  to  their  sl'tuation.    Those  that 
clld  respond  gave  reasons  similar  t^o  'that  given -by  the  Cree  respondents,  * 
though  the  frequency  of  responses  was  not  more  than  tPur  percent  for  each 
response  (Table  16) *  *  i  J  ^ 

Regarding  reasons  for  wantfng  local  and  Native  language  programs, 


the  Cree  respondents  stated  that  a  better  understanding  of  television  . 
shows  would  result  and  they  ^elt  ^hat"  this  would  be^od  for  the  com- 
i^unity.    Eight  percent  i^  favour  of  local         Native  language  pro- 

grams  because  th'ey  liked  Indian  «ays  .and  Telt  that  Native  language  pro- 
grams would  necessarily  depict  tftat  way  of^  life.    The  next  largest* 
clu^er  of  responses  were  thos^  who  felt  that  Native  and  local^language 
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proKr^ims  wou  I  (I  oiifib  Ic  ch  i  1  dren        ro  1  e-mode  I  more  /m^an t  ngf  u  1  t y  .  Tin- 
rt-nwinijiK  rcci^cons  rt^present  i       one  or  two  pet*cent  of  tlie  samplej  felt 
that  such  programs  would  not  show  Indians  as  ^stereotyped  drunks^Ttough 
this  ^fjinion  was  expre^s^d^hyoj^  respondent,-  The  non-Cree^|  respondents 
generally  refrained  frpm  examlnlrrg  the  pros  or  cons  oi,— L*eal  or  Native 
language  , television  with  only  three  non^Qrpe  resp(&ndent5  (5*3%)  stating 
that  suc^i  programs  woijld  contribute  to  the  N^t^ve  viewers'  better  under- 
Standing  of  television  shows  (Table  17). 

Respondents  were  asked,  whether  they  felt  tjiat  (Television  had  changed 
the  community  life.     The*  responses  of  those  who  stated  it  had  and  those 
who  stated  it  hadn't  represented  similar  numbers. in  both  the  Cree  and  non- 
Cree  samples.    Over  sixty-fouT  percent  of  the,  Cree  sa*^ple  were  of  the 
opinion  that  television  had  changed  -the  l\t^  in'th^  community  while*  twenty- 
three  were  of  tUie  opinion  that^no^change  had  occurredj  with  eleven  percent 
not  responding  to  the  qug^st  ion  *     Among  the  noiy^Cre^  fifty-four  percent 
belJeved  that  television  x:ha|iiged  community  lif€rj  whTle  seventeen  percent 
believeS  that  no^  change  ft^  occurred*    A.la^^ger  number  representing  twenty- 
eight  percent  of  the  non-Cree  sampljs  were  silent  on  this?  issue. 

The  changes  that  Cree 'respondent a ' fel&  had  occurred  were  regar;4ing 
activities  that  members  of  the  cbmmunity  weee  -engaged  in  prior^to  tele- 
vision  invading  their  homes*    Som^  respondents  fel't  that  as  a  result  of.  ^ 
television  at  least  .four  activities  were  .no.  longer  practiced.  ^  Tbis  was 
the  opini'on  of  sixty-oire  percent  of  the,  Cree-*  respondents  who  indicated  / 
that  members  of  their  community  before  television  Engaged  in  group  recre- 
'ation^  hunting,  camping  and  watching  hockey  .games ,  all  of  which  had  been 
supplanted  by  television/^  ' 

^        We  were  also  co'ncerneuJ  with  the  programs  that  out  sample  .of  respondents 
would  choose  and  so  asked  thetn  to  i ndicate 'thel^  preferences  b&tween  news* 
sportSj'and  adventure-type  programs^    Among  ^the^pree  sample  adventure  pro- 
grams  was  mentioned  by  forty*^foU*r  percept  of.  the  sample  population  (AO 
persons)frTIe^s  by  thirty^-four  percent  C3t  personsOj  and  sport  by  nineteen 
percent  (17  persons)*    The  non-Cree  responde/l  in  a  similar  manner  with*^ 
the  highest  fr^equency  of  responses^  in  the  news  and  adventure  categories 
and  the  lowest  frequency  of  responses  stating  that  sports  was  the'ir 
favourite  choice  (Table  18)* 
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t  V. 


Conclusions 

Alt-hough  the  whale  set  of  tabl^  may  be  confusing^  there  are/a 
number  of  observations  that  one  can  make  about  the  way  teleyisi^On  is 
perceived  by  the  Cree  population  in  Northern  K^nitoba.    'A  <iifference  - 
in  perception  regarding ythe,  icnpact  of  television  appears  to  be  present 
along^  tlxe  age' varjabl^e/with  the  younger  age  respondents  seeing  no  iH 
effects  of  televisior/and  the  older  over  thirty--five  age  category 
being"  "less  enthusiastic  about  tliis  medium*    The  responses  to  date  also 
seenj  to  show  that/in  spite  of  pre--test ing ,  there,  is  a  significantly 
large  number  of/the  s^ple  who_  ei ther  .do  no^t  understand  the  question 
being ^sked  or  who  choose  to  ignore  replying  to  th^n.    One  possible* 
explanation  for  this"*large-  number  of  no  response'  or  not  ascet^jf^ined ' 

roup*  We 

^now  that  th^  reaction  of  tree  respondents  to  direct  questions  or  to 
questions  that  attempt  to  probe  into^a  specific  issue*  is  to  ignore 


both  the  questA)ner  and  thier^u&6ti.on  or  to  avoid  the  is^ue  by  the  state- 
ment "I^on't  KTOw" .     If^tKislis  indeed  the  then  the  questions 
asked  her^will  have  to  pe  restructured  with  more  informairTry  to  me^t 
the'  specific  cultural  customs  of  *this  population.  *  , 

>        ■  /•      .  '   ■         ■  ' 

At  this  stage*  what  is  known  is  that  o]>inions  on  Various  issues 
ranging  f rom *f avour i t^  and  least-liked  programs  to  the  effect  of  tele- 
■  vision  on  the  communi^ty,  on  children  and  the  perception  of  television 
as  being-  goDd  or  evi\  becauae  it  has  ot"  hasn't  changed  one's  perception 
of  the  wor^ld  is  vaiji^^^o  a  yeary  great  extent*  "The  difference  in  the 
opinions  are  in  some  ways  similar  to  the  opinions^  held  by  non-Cree 

In  ways^'already^ 


viewers  with  whom  these  responses  were,  comparedn 
d1.«cus%ed  Cree  ryfespondent s  are  J^some times  like  all  non^-Cree  respondents , 
sometimes  like  ^ome  no'n-Cree  respondents  and  sometimes  like  no  non^Cree 
respondents*     In  our  continuing  analyses  we  will  be  seeking  to  specify 
whe're  exactly /those  similarities  and  differeivces  are  and  the  reasons 
^<cult;uralj  ag^j  etc*)'why  they  exist. 
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TABLE  t 

SEX  OF  TELEVISION 

VIEWING 

SAMPLE 

Count 

'  % 

MALE  ^ 

FEMALE 

,  N.A. 

TOTAL 

 ' 

■  

CREE 

49,00 
54^-4 

> 

38.00' 
42  ..2  .' 

3.0 

■  3.3  * 

90.0 
99.2  , 

NON-CREE 

t 

29. 8' 

40.00 
70\'2 

."^O.O 
0.0 

- 

57.0 
100 .0  - 

78.0 

3.0 

147.. 

44.9 

53 . : 

2.0  ' 

100 

V 


TABLE  3 


SEX  OF  TELEVISION  VIEWING  SAMPLE  CONTROLLING  FOR  AGE 


M*  A  L  E 


FEMALE 


N.A. 

"Young 
Adulc 

^18-24  • 

- 

Adult 
25-34 

Mature 
Adulc 

35-44  ' 

Older 

45  and  over 

NTA."' 

Young  ' 
Adulc 

18-2i!^, 

Adulc 
25-34 

Middle 
Adult 

35-44  ■ 

Older 
Adult 

45.  and  over 

.CREE 

7. bo , 

7.7 

>  8»00 
;8.8- 

12.00 
b.3 

7.00 
7.7 

18.00 
20,00 

3.00  ' 
3.3 

10.00 
11.00 

8.00  ■ 
8.8 

9.00 
10.00 

8,00 
8.8 

90.00 
99. 4 

NON-CREE 

0.00 
0 .00: 

i2,O0f^' 

fe^j^ooX 

4 — 

3.00 
5.3 

0.0 
0.0 

'2.00, 
3.5 

4.00 
7.00 

'^+  .00 

42.00 

9.00 
15.00 

2.00 
!3.5 

:t 

57.00 
99.00' 

7.00' 

If 

20.00 

15.00 

7.00  - 

20.00 

7.00 

34.00 

17.00  " 

11.00 

9.00 

147.00 

CD 

<3^ 


100 


03 


TABLE  4A 


FAVOURITE  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 


No, 

\ 

No 

Response 

Sport 

Soap 

Situation 
Comedy 

Talk 

Pol  ice 

Adventure 

News 

Others 

Total 

CREE 

3.0 
3.3 

l-£  .00 
17.8 

18.0 
20.8 

16.00" 
17.8 

0.0 

o.b 

18.0 
20.0 

3.0 
3.. 3 

6.0 
.6.7 

10.00 
II.  l- 

■ 

90  1 

,  100.0  1 

NON-CREE 

2.0 
3.5 

5.3 

,  1.0 
1.8 

L5.0 
26.3 

4.0 
7.0 

2.0 
'3.5 

^0^ 
5.3 

14.0  ^ 
24.0 

13,0 
32-8 

57  1 
100  j 

I 

•  5 

19  - 

19 

31 

4 

20 

^  ■ 

6 

20 
> 

23 

147  1 

TABLE  4B 

LEAST  LIKED 

TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

NO. 
% 

No 

Response 

Sport 

Soap 

Situati  on 

Comedy 

Talk 

Pol  Tee 

Adventure 

N^ws 

Others 

i  1 

/ 

T0tal| 

■CREE 

10.00 
U.2 

5.0 
5.6 

2.0 
2.2 

22.0 
24.4 

20.0 
22.2  ■ 

0.0 
0.0 

1.0  . 

1.1  ^■ 

/.7 
/  3.3 

27.0 
30.0 

h 

1  100 

XON-CREE 

2.0 
3.5 

0.0 
0.0 

7.0 

12.3;' 

18.0 
31.6. 

0.0 
0.0 

16.0 
28.1 

1.0  / 
1.8  / 

0.0 
0.0 

13.0 
22.8 

57 

38.8 

-12 

5 

9 

40 

20 

16  • 

2 

3 

40 

147 

410' 

♦ 

TABLE^A  REASONS  FOK  FAVOURITE  TELEVISION  PROGRA>j 


> 

Convenient 
Hour 

Humour 

'  Informative 
 k  

Intelligent 

.Entertairj 

Sport 

Canadian 

'   '0th.  : 

Tota  t 

cree: 

20 

22.2 

3 

3,3 

\  14,4 

10 

.    ua  . 

.  '  1 

la 

'  27 
30.0 

3 

3.3 

1 

1.1 

12 

13*3 

90  ' 
61.2 

IT  A  'LI      ^  Tk  'n  1-> 

NON-CREE 

7.0 

*  - 

0 

0.0 

15. 
26.3 

17 

29.8 

0' 

* 

0.0 

14 

24. '6 

2 

3,5 

0 

0.0 

8,? 

■ 

57 

38.8 

24 

3 

f     27  ' 

1 

•41 

5 

1 

17  ■ 

L  

147  • 

TABLE 

9 

,  ifEASONS  FOR 

DISLIKING  PROGRAM 

\ 


— *l.A. 

Reruns 

Phoney 

Bortng 

Bad 

Not 
Understand . 

 1  

No 
Action 

Too 
Commerical 

Other 

Total 

CREE 

15  ■ 
16.7 

5 

5.6 

[2 
2.2 

39 

43,3 

5 

5.6 

10.0  J 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.1 

i 

13 

14.4 

90 

"  '  61.2 

NON-CREE 

'  3 
5.3 

"  0 

0.0  * 

14 

24.6 

■JO  ^ 
=  52.6 

3 

5.3 

0  ; 

0.0  . 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.8 

6 

.  10.5 

57 

/  38.8 

18^  5  .    16  69  8   ■  9      '  1  2  19  '  147 


TAB IK  M 


REASON  WHY  TELEVISION  IS  GOOD 


Scops 

fk  n    A  n  n 

Ac 

\ 

^now  L C  QKC 

* 

News 

r  3  5  C 

i 

unur C  n 

Better 

t-l                A  f 

i 

UCne  rs 

iOLS.  L 

13 

3 

19 

33 

1 

12.1. 

-  I 

1 

6     ■  ' 

2 

90 

CREE 

14,4 

3.3  , 

21. 1 

36.7 

13  .I3 

i 

f.i 

1. 1 

6.7 

2,2 

61.2 

8 

2 

'  0  •  ' 

.0 

10 

1 

57 

NON-CKEE 

14.0 

3.5 

t 

0.0 

57.9 

* 

0,0 

0.0 

"  17.5 

1.8 

38:8 

21 


19* 


65 


TABLE  r3 


15    M  1 

\ 


REASONS  WHY  TELfeVI 


16 


147 


EI  OH-  IS  BAD 
'.   2i  ^ 


Scops        '  1, 
Communications 

^ 

N.A. 

Bad' 

Sex 
and 
Violence 

Bad 
for 
Kids 

No  Mote 
Ouc  ings 

\ 

Relevant 
Reason 

Ochers 

Total 

19 

27 

7 

V 

12 

1 

2 

12 

7 

3* 

I  •  

90 

CREE 

21. L 

30.0 

7.8 

•  13.3 

.  *  1  •  1 • 

2.2 

13.3 

7.8 

3.3 

61.2 

 A — 

* 

4 

7.0 

0 

0.0  ' 

8 

14.0 

8 

14.0 

9^ 

15. S'" 



3 

5.3 

23 

40.4 

,  2 
3.5 

0 

o,.o 

57 

38.8 

413 

23 

'27 

15 

20 

10 

5. 

35 

9 

3 

147 

4 

00 


TABLE  7 


HAS  TELEVISION  CHANGED  VIEWS? 


N/ft.  , 

,  VES 

NO  ■ 

TOTAL 

CREE 

21.1 

.  36  . 
40.0 

35 

38.9 

61.2 

non-cree/ 

5.3 

31 

5*A.A 

23 

*. 

57 

38.8 

22       ^67         .  58    ,  U7 


TABLE  8 


HOW  TELEVISION  CHANGED  VIEWS 


N-A, 


Learn 


Not 

Only 

Ones 


Visits^  ^ 
Only 


Not  Bad 
as 

Programs 


Not 
Relevant 
Reason 


Others 


Total 


XREE 


NON-CREE 


45 

50.0 

25  M 
43*9 

70 


22 

24.4 


25 

43.9 


47 


2 

2.2 

Z 

3.5 


6.7 
I 

1-8 


0 

0.0 

1 

1.8 


13 

14.4 

3 

5.3 
16" 


2 

2.2 
0 

0.0 


90 
61.2 

57 

38.8 
147 


< 


■416 


TABLE  9  HOW.  TELEVISION  EFFEGTs'  CHILDREN 

—   ~  —      ^  "*  :  1  


^N.A. 

/  YES 
'   -        ^  . 

NO 

-  *  * 
TOTAL 

 t  

> 

11 

46 

33  . 

90 

CREE  i 

,  12.2 

51.1 

36.7 

*  * 

t 

NON-GREE 

2 

3. -5 

46 

'30.7 

9 

n  .-8 

'  -• '  % 

.  57 
33*8 

13  92  '  42  147  , 


TABLE  lO  /         ,         '  TELEVISION  SHOWS  BAD  FOR  KIDS 


Not 
Appl icable 

Sex  and 
Violence 

Mr. 

Dress-Up 

Show 

How 

Crime 

Sit-Com 

Distort 
Real 

Bunny 

Other 

* 

Total 

CRE£  ^ 

16.7 

33 

36.7 


32 

35.6 

* 



2 

2.2 

* 

1 

,1.1 

4 

6  .  -^ 
o.a 

* 

l.l 

2 

1.1 

*90 
61.2 

non-c/ee 

2 

3.5  . 

9  , 
15.8 

■  33 
57.9 

0 

0.0 

5 

^.8 

'4 
w 

3 

5. .3 

1.8 

lo 

0.0 

57 

38.8 

17'  42  65      /       2  6  sl  3'       .    2  ^  2  147 


4 


TABLE  11 


EFFECT  OF  TELEVISION  ON  CHILDREN 


Understands 

Ignore , 

Dulls 

No 

Not 

Don  •  c 

N.A. 

Frighcens 

,  Ideas 

At  Home 

Whites 

Adult  , 

Senses 

Effect 

Relevant 

Know 

Tot'a  I 

20  . 

 '  ~ 

r  r 

33 

3 

7 

3 

■  — I— 

14 

2 

90 

CREE 

> 

22.2 

lA 

36.7 

*  ,3.3 

;.8 

3.3 

v^6^7»: 

15.6 

•  2.2 

61I2 

3 

1  ■ 

31 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

* 

"o^  ' 

^  57 

NON-CREE 

5.3 

1.8 

54.4' 

1.8 

0.0 

0.0 

,19.3 

'  0.0 

■■'  17.5 

0.0 

38.8 

23 

2 

4. 

7 

* 

3 

*  » 

1 

24  . 

■  2  - 

147  ' 

i  c  U 


TABLE  12 


WHY  CHILDREN  ARE  EFFECTED  BY  TELEVISION 


* 

J-  ^ 

Sex 

Act 

More 

Viole^ice 

Out  - 

Learn 

Interested 

.  Brings 

Not 

Don't 

N.A. 

KillifiE 

Evil 

Good 

Trouble 

Imitation 

In  T.V. 

■  World 

Relevant 

"Know 

Total 

27 

7 

5 

16 

3 

10 

5 

4 

12 

1 

90 

CREE 

30.0 

7.6 

5.6 

17.8 

■  ■  .3.3 

11.1 

5.6 

4.4  ■ 

13.3 

1.1 

61.2 

f 

 Ci. 

* 

7 

3 

1, 

8. 

0 

4 

0,  ' 

23 

0 

57 

NOS-CREE 

'  12.3 

5.3 

1.8 

14.0 

0.0 

.  "19.3 

7.0  ' 

■  0.0 

40.4 

0.0 

38.8 

* 

-a  

\ 

34 

10 

6^^ 

24 

^3  -  r 

■  "21 

9 

4 

35 

i  . 

147 

■   TABLE  13        /  TELEVISION  HAS  KNOWN  BEFORE  WHITE  MAN 

7  ^ 


/ 

/ 

Strongly 
Agr«e 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 
'Disagree 

Don' t 
Know 

Total 

/ 

/  • 

3 

8 

14 

"  49 

'  15 

1 

90 

CRE^ 

3.3 

t 

.  8.9 

15.6 

54.4 

1I&.7 

61.2 

> 

/  ^ 

ytlON-CREE 

39 
\^  68.4 

0 

.  0.0 

7  ~ 
12.3 

'    10  >^ 

17.5  ■ 

1  * 
,  1.8 

0 

0.0 

57 ; 

38.8  * 

42  8  -  *  21  59    ■  16  1  147 


TABLE  lA  TELEVISION  IS  LIKE  DREAMING 

4' 


N.A. 

Agree 

Disagree 

D'on '  t 
Know 

total 

CREE 

3 

.3.3 

35.6 

•  60.0 

1 

1.1 

.90 
61.2 

NON-CREE 

A 

^3 

■  30  ' 
52 .6 

24 

42.1 

^  0-^ 

*^ 

38.8 

6         62         -78/  fc^7 


9 


TABLE  15 


REASONS  WHY  TELEVISION  IS  LIKE  DREAMING 


N.A. 

Escape 

Reminds 

Future 

Only  > 
When 
Reruns 
— •  _ 

Historical . 

1 

Disagree 

Hake  You 
Wish 

Question 

Not. 
Understood 

Don't 
Know  , 

Total 

37-^ 

2 

3 

2 

1 

 V  ' 

I 

27 

I 

12 



"  .90  ' 

CREE 

'Ai ,  r 

2.2 

3^3 

2.2 

1.1 

l.l" 

i.i 

13.3 

4.4 

61.2 

NON-CREE 

7 

12.3'- 

20 

35.1 

^  0 
•  0.0 

0. 
0.0 

0 

0.0  ■ 

0 

0.0 

19 

33*3  i  . 

3  ' 
5.3 

8 

•lA.O 

0 

0.0' 

57 

38.8 

CO 


11 


1 


A6 


r 


20 


147 


S   ,  ^ 

425 


TABLE  17  -  REASONS  FOR  LOCAL  AND  NATIVE  LANGUAGE 


* 

N.A. 

Stereo- 
type 

Other' 
Natives 

Role 
Model 

Nothing 
Here 

Indian 
Ways 

Under ' 

Stand 

Better 

Npt 

Relevant 

Don' t 
Know 

Total 

CREE 

24 

1  ' 

2 

5  ^ 

5'.  6 

I 

7 

7-8 

 pi  

hi 

46  .'7 

7 

.  7.8 

I' 

1.1. 

> 

90 

61.2 

NON-CREE 

51 

.89.5' 

0 

0.0 

1  . 
1.8 

0 

0.0 

0  - 
0.0 

* 

0  _ 
0-0 

i 

5.3 

2 

3.5 

0 

O.b 

57 

38.8 

75  1  3  '5  1  -7  45  '  •9  '1  147 


TABLE  18 


CHOICE  OF  TELEVISION  PROGRAM 


\ 

N.A. 

News 

Sports 

Adventure 

Total 

CREE 

2 

2.2 

31 

17 

18.9 

40 

44.4 

90 
'  61.2 

NON-CREE 

1 

1.8- 

26 

45.6 

r 

8 

14.0 

22 

38.6  . 

57  . 
,  38.8 

3 

57 

^5 

62" 

147 

I 

4 


9v. 
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APPENDIX 

♦ 

■    Questioinnafre  Assessing  Television 
Usage  in  Two  Remote  NoVthern  Cree  Cotnmunittes 

A 


y  ■ .  ■  ■  ■ 
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/ 


r>URVEY.OF  T.V.  tJSAGT  TH  TllK  HOnTIl 


Introductory  5>ta\tcmcnt :VTc  am  conducting  a  sur\?oy  of  hov/ 
people  In  this  cAmiminTty  foci  nhout  T.V.  With  your  kind 
help  we  liopc  bp  find  out  liov  to  Improve  T.V.  ^^orvicc  hero. 
Your  reFponncnj  vj  11  ronnln  nlr-Jctly  conf ii^lontial 

1.  ^a.  Name  . 

b.  Apo 

c.  Sex  *    Male  ..  .  Fomalf  .  . 

d.  Harried     •   •  M  Tinqle  

e.  ^Number  of  ChilcJrnn  .   .   .   ^  ,  , 

2.  a. /Do  yok  have  a  T.V.  in  ^^forhinq  order  in  voOr  homo? 
Yes  .  \       No  .   .  .  ,      \  ' 

b.  ts  it  in  colour?    Yos^^  .    No  .  . 


3.  Wmt  is  one  of  your  favourite  T.V.  programs? 

^  / 


do  you  like  It?  / 

■ .  ■■  \. 


5.  Which  program  do  vou  dir.lihc? 

6.  Why  do  vou  di<=illko.  it?  .   .  . 


In  your  opinion,^  in  what  v/ays  do  you  think  T.V.  has  beeh 
good  fot  your  cptnmunityr       •  . 


/ 


8,     In  your  opinion,  in  wliat  ways  do  you  think 'T*V.  h^s  been 
bad  for  your  community? 


9. a. Has  T.V.  changed  your  views 'of  the  outside  world?  Yes.. No., 
b.^  what  V7ays  has  it  cliangina?  

10.  ,  On  an  ordinary  day  of  the  week,  how  many  hours  of  T.V. 

do  you  watch?'  (counting  everything  .you  watfch  during,  the  day). 

.  L  

12345P709  -k 

'  ■    ^     ■      ■  '      '    •  '  '. 

^  ^  ^> 

1  .  ^ 


^  "  '    *n,v.  Turvcy 

11  *a.Are  ^thcrc*  anv*j|^ro<irap^n  on  T.V.  tliat  aro  l  ad  Cor 
children  to  uqc?    Yen           Mo  ^ ,  . 
b.If  anfiwcr  to  11. a.        Von,  v/hich  ones  

^* .*  * : 

12.  What  effect  do  vou  think  T.V.  han  on  chUdron?  '  ' 

::::::::  * 

13.  Why  do  you  thinK  tliis?   s  ;  .  . 


1.4. 
15. fl 


How  often  do  you  no  ov^*r  to  your  friends  to  watch  T.V^? 
(1)  Onco  r\  wc^cK  ..   (2)  T\*ico  a  weck^^  (3)3  times  or  more 

V!\\at  proqram  tlraws  t)\i\  largest  crow(3s? 


b.  Usually  hov;  many  people  aro  there  in  this  crowd?  '.  .  . 

c.  What  arc  their  Sic)c.^7  (1)  Mositly  the  olcM2)  Mostly 
middle  aqed     (3)  Mostly  younq     (4)  a  mixture  of  all 
three  iiqe  qrotipfi     (5)  other 

I  am  now  going  to  re^d'you  a  number  of  statements  ahoiit 
T.V.    Viould  you  please  indJ^cate  how  much  you  \gree/or 
disagree  with  them.    There  is  ho  ri^it  or, wrong  answer 


<1) 
<2) 

(3) 


^  (5) 

(6) 

(7) 


(0) 

(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


StrdWgly 
T^ree 

Agree, 

Disagree 

St^onfly 
Disagree 

T.V.  is  stupid 



It  ^doesn't  cofit  much 
to  buy  a  T.V. 

T.M*  lets  yoQ  know 
what  iflMiapi)ening  liff^ 
other  placcfs 

* 

T.V.  is  danqerous 

 3  

T.V.  is  evil 

T.V.  makes  people 
lasy 

1 

Yoa  can't  learn  any- 
thing important  from  ■ 
T.V.    ,  ^ 

T.V.  is  hard  to  under- 
stand   *      '  ^ 

^  8  

People  are  hboked  on 
T.V. 

 ■  

T.V.  is  the  best  thing 
that's  happened  in  a 
long  time  ^ 

- 

T.V.  watching  has  made 
me  want  to  go  to ^ the 
city 

1-  [ 

1. 

* 

T.V.-  watchinrf  has  made 
me  hot  want  to  go  to 
thjB  city 

 7  

] 

J 


V 
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(13)T.V.  v/af3  Lnown  to  our 
people  long  ago 


(1^ ) Thorc  is  tcx^  much  s ox 
violence  on  '^.v. 
11 


(15)f.V.  tell5  lies 


(16)T^V.  makes  r>eoplG  .crazy 


(17)We  wuld  be  hotter  off 
If  wc  had  no  T.V.  ' 


ntronqly 
Aqroo 


T.V»  Purvey 


Stronqly 


1^. a. Some  people  say  T.V.  in  like  dreaming*    VJould  ypu  agree^^ 
or  difiaqree? -^ni)    Agree  .  .     (2)  Disagree*.  ^. 


b.Mhy  do  you  feci  that  vay? 


18. a. If  you  could  vritc  to  the  C.B.C.  and  have  them  change  the 
T.V.  programs,  v;htit  would  you  have  them  change? 


19. a.  How  do  you  feel  at>out  local  and  Native  language  programs 
on  T.V.? 


b.Why  do  you  fo^l  this  way^ 


20. a. Do  you  feel  life  in  this  community  har.  been  changed  by  T.V,? 
Yes  .   .   .    No\.   .   .                                             >      ^  . 
b.In  vrtiat  uayr;?  


21^j|Jhat  did  people  do  Ijefore  T.V.  came  to  this  area?^ 


22. a. If  you  could  only  vatch  one  kind  of  program  on/T.V. 

(citJier  news,  sports  or  adventure)  which  one  would  you 
xrhoosc? 


(1)  rtews 

(2)  Sports 

(3)  Mvcnture 
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b.If  your  choice  wan  l^ctwci;;/!  comedy,  soap  opera  or  adventure 
progrnrns  what  would  you  chooso  then?  , 

(1 )  '  Comedy^  / 
^    (2^^    Sonp  opera 

(3)    ftdvcnturo  ,  '  . 

c*Mhat  if  your  chnico  was  l»etwQcn  ^^rte ,  movies  or  soap 
operas? 

.   (i)  Sports 

(?)    rovies  -  ^ 

,(3)     Soap  Operas  ^ 

People  tvatch  T#V*  for  moJiy  reasons,  for  example: 

(1)  to  qet  weather  reports 
.  (2)  nevs 

(3)  to'  be  with  others;       ,  / 

(4)  to  have  somnthjng  to^do  when  boredv  .        .  , 

(5)  to  learn  how  others  live 

(6)  to  find  out  what  will  happen  in  the  future^ 
\What  aire  two  reasons  whv  you  watch  T*v*?  , 

x(l)   *  /  *  ■  !  *  *  *  * 

(2)  \  \  ^  , 
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CHAPTER  12 


USE  OF  VIDEO  TAPE  IN  CROSS -CULTURAL 
TELEVISION  RESEARCH;  PHASE  II  "THE' MUPPETS*' 


by 


Christopher  Hantcs  and  i^ary  Granzberg 
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TH£  ^SE  OF  VIDEO  TAPE  IN  CROSS  CULTURA^  TELEVISION  RESEARCH: 

RESEARCH:  PHASE  li  "THE  MUPPETS^';  by  Christopher  C*  Hanks  and  Gary  Granzberg 


I  *  Methodoto^y 

The  use  of  video-tape  in  cross^-cultural  television  research  began 
in  197ft*  in  response  to  the  need  for  a  more  stringent  control  of  viewer 
exposure  to^program  content.   *F6r  both  the  1978  "Edge  of  Night"  study 

"  and  the  1979  "The  Muppets''  survey,  a  video  taped  program  sequence  was 
used  to  establish  a  common  exposure  for  informants  being  Interviewed* 
In  tprms  of  insuring  maximum  control  of  the  datai  video-tape  is  effective 
at  t'wo  levels.     Firsts  because  video-tape  equipment  Is  portable  and  can 
t>e  easily  Integrated  into  home  t^elevi'sior*,.  it  "provides  the  capacity  for 
outreach  from  the  lab  Into  field  with  more  sophisticated  research  designs^ 
and  secondly*  because  video-tape  enables ^the  reseacher  to  control  the- 
content  used  to  stimulate  informant  responses*    The  resulting  uniformifiy 
in  exposure    has  allowed  tiie  author^  in  both  the  "Edge  of  Night"  aW^t 
"The  Muppets"  studies  to  focus  on  specific  issues  in  the  test  sequence 
from  which  generalizations  can  be  better  made*    The  vid60-tape  sequences^ 
w6^re  usejd  in  ponjunction  with  open  ended 'questions  on  content  and  with 
pfrfo'j'vnce  tests  to  gage  comprehension*     FurCher,  background  ethnographic 
information  was  derived  from  the  Saulteaux  who  participated  in  the  "Edge 

-T5f  Night"  Survey  and  the  Cree  in  "The  Muppets"  through  long  term,  parti- 
cipant observation*  in  the  two  ■  vi  t  lages  * 

"The  Edge  of  NifihP"  Vldeo-Tape  -study*      «    '  " 

The^  significance  of  the  "Edge  of  Night"  tp  Algonkian  people  was  noted 
by  Dr*  Jack  Steinbring  of  the ,UnLMersity  of  Winnipeg  during'prel iminary 
participant  observatioh  at  Jackhead- between  1972  and  1,976.  Steinbring 
noted  that  village  activity  ceased  daily  when  t;he  program  was  aired. 
Subsequent ly*  Sa  1 1 y  Davidson  postulated  that  slmi lar i t  ies  existed  between 
soap  op^era  background  mus  ic  and  t  radi  t  ion  a  I  SaOl  tea-Ux*  dream  songs .  (Hanks 

1979     ,pp  155--6).    But  .despite  the  rat^h^i?"  large  quantity  of  observational 

\  ^  ^ 

dat^^-^at  ,exi£ted  with  regards  to^t'i^  "Edge  of  Night*',  a  quantative 

_^,^>i^j^c t ive  measure  of  the  phenomenon  was  facki^ig*    With  the  video-tape 

project*  it  was  sought  to  develop  both  a  qualitative  and  quantitative 

A 

measure  of  the  impact  of  the  "Edge  of  Night"* 
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The  samp^Ung  technique  was  based  upon 'the  thirty  "household  unrts  that 
existed  a't  Jackhead*    Ultimately  It  was  possible  to  sample  twenty  four 
of  the  households.    Within  each'hotiseho Id  we  attempted  to  sample  at 
least  two  if  not'more  individual's  for  a  ^otal  sample  of  fifty  individuals. 
Ultimately  80;^^  ^^^^i^   Tflpl^h^qri  households  and  15'/*  of  the  total  population 
were  sampled,   Irfithe  control  community  of  Euro-Canadian  'T'^where  more 
than  200  househbld  uiUts  exts^i  thirty  households  were  visited  and  sixty 
individuals  testied*  * 

Though  the  iiiquiry  failed  to  arrive  at  a  de  f  inl  t  ive\tatemertt  concerning 
Nfhe  comparatively  dif^^ent  reaction  to*  soap  operas  in  Native  and  non- 
Native  society,^  some  Jmteresting  Insights  were  gathered  that  greatly  in- 
creased our  collective  knowledge  about  the  cultural  perception  of  soap  ^ 
operas ,        ■  ^  . 

In  Native  Canadian  society  the  "Edge  of  Night*'  is  frequently  tVeated 
as  a  collage  of  events  from  Eur<?-Canadlan  society.    While  i.n  fhe  Euro- 
Canadian  "control  community  ^'Edge  of  Night *'  was^ considered  to  be  over 
draina*t ize j'to  the  point  where  It  no  longer  represented  reality*    On  a 
deeper  level,  the  "Edge  of  Night"  was  found  t©  contain  informat-ion  about 
''the  law,  pol  ice ,  'medicine -and  human  interactions  within  middle  class 
society      which  the  Saulteaux  found  useful  In  their  dealings  with  the 
outside  world*    Symbolically,  the  Saulteaux  found*  differences  In  the  way  ^ 
|n"  which  the  dead  were  handled*     In  a  television  funeral,   for  example, 
c  tite  body  was  left  unguarded  and^people  were  allowed  to  stay  alone  with 
the  body,  both  of  whlcli  are  contrary  to  the  supernatural  safeguards  taken 
by  the  Saulteaux  in  handling  the  dead*     Ultimately  a^  clear  distinction 
developed, 

.  .    Although  the  Euro-Canad^lan  Sample  denied  a  close  association  between 
behaviour  on  *'Edge  of  Night**  and  reaUty,  they  did  feel  that'  *!Edge  of 
Nlght^*  iS^s,   in  its  own  way,  a  depletion  of  Euro-Canadian  or  Can^i^an 
society*  ^The  Saulteaux',  on  the  other  hand,  steadfast ly  maintained  that, 
although  they  learned  from  the  program,  Its  frame  of  reference  w^s  totally 
within  Euro-Canadtan  Society  <HVnks,19V9^  ,  p^k  173-4), 


McGregor,  Hani  to ba 


Y  ■ 


4  'v^ 
<^  u 


1 

'    The  Comparative  Application  of  the  Videg-tape  Technique* 

The  *'Edge  of  Night"  study  established  the  video-tape  methodology  as  a 

means  for  eliciting  responses  that  deal  with  program  content*    Thus,  the 
I 

basic  methodology  used  for  th^Tdge  of  Night"  was  designed  tcr  examine  the 
interpretation  of  content  by  informant s *    The  study  used  an  entire  "Edge 
Ojf  Night*'  program  minus  advert isetnents«    The  commercials  were  removed  for 
two  reasons*^  First  it  allowed  the  test  sequence  to  be  shortened  without 
altering  the  plot«     Secondly,  it  removed  a  stimulation  that  did  not 
\  correspond  to  the  plot,  but  could  effect  the  respondents  by  distracting 
them  from  the  test  sequence*    Within  the  program  there  existed  several 
subplots,  each  of-whlch  received  two  or  three  scenes  within  the  program* 
Our  quest ions^ere  designed    to  interpret  the  meaning  of  action  witt^in 
those  subplots*     This  strategy  was  cK^en    in  order  to  try  and  tap  the 
Algonkian  predisposition  for  detailed,  particularistic  descriptions  of. 
events^    Despite  tfe  fact  that  the  questions  posed  lacked  the  sophistication 
^     necessary  to  have,  ful^L^  explo^lted  th^s  .design,,  tbje  tech^iiqu^  was  succ^^s- 
ful  in  that  consistant  responses  are  elicited  about  the  "Edge  of  Night'** 
The    significance  of  this  is  morer  easily  understood  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  although  "Edge  of  Nlghf  was  the  most  popular  program  in  Jackhead, 
/     people  previou:^ly  had  found  It  difficult  t<^discuss  in  any  kind  ^f  detail 
V    with  researchers*    A  number  of  factors  would. appear  to  be  responsible  for 
the^  increase  in  peopled  ability  to  respond.     First,  as  interviews  were 
held  inAediately  after  viewing,  short  term  recall  would  be  significantly^ 
better  than  it  would  be  for  interviews  conducted  considerably  later  in  . 
^   time.    Secondly,  it  was  noted  that  a  response  was  more  frequently  elicited 
to  non  directed  statements  containing  simplified  particularistic  questions* 
as  opposed  to  those  of  a  more- general  nature*     The  premise  before  this 
strategy    relates  back  to  Saulteaux  linguistics*     In  their  Native  language, 
questions  by  the  Saulteaux  are  rarely  if  ever  directly  stated.  Rather^ 
questions  are  frequently  posed  in  statement   form  thatj  by  inference, 
contain  an  interrogative  clause.    Hence,  by  making  ambivalent  statements 
about  specific  actions  on  the  program?  we  were  able  to  {Irobe  more  deeply 
into  the  Interpretation  of  the  progranmie  than  if  specific  direct  (questions 
had-been  asked,  or  a  series  of  general  inquiries  had  been  made'* 


Despite  the  improvejpoAts  made  in  data  collection  by  the  Video-tape 
technique  over  general  quostlonnaires  and  directed  participant  obser- 
vationt  the  rate  of  no  response  was  still  higher  then  was  dosirable* 
As  a  general  rule^  Algonkians  are  not  a  verbally  oriented  people  and 
as  a  result  they  frequently  find  it  easier  to  demonstrate  how  an  operation 
is  done  rather  than  to  verbally  explain  it*     Though  adopting  elements 
ot  the  Saulteaux  linguistic  Idiom  had  improved  the  quantity  and  quality*  < 
Or  our  responses t  it  was  postulated  that  if  the  technique' was  truly  to 
come  into  its  own,  infonnants  must  be  able  to  usually  demonstrate  thei^  ^ 
answer  as  well  as  to    verbally  explain  it*     Therefore^  the  major  methodological 
change  which  took  place  between  the  "Edge  of  Night"  and  "The  Muppets" 
aoirvey  was  the  addition  of  performance  tests  some  of  which  wejre  based 
upon^  photographic  sorting.     All  the  pe rformance  tests  involved  Respondents 
selecting  photographs  keyed  to  closed  ended  and  modified  closed  ended 
questions  * 

In  the  closed  ended  questiq^s^  the  informant  was  given  a  card  with  either 
three  naturalistic  animals  or  three  Muppet    characters  and  asked  to  select 
one  of  the  three  as  the  answer*     The  modified  closed  questions  ^involved 
the  informant  being  given  photographs  fr6m  the  video-tape,  which  they  were 
to  arrange  into, sequences  and  groups  in  order  to  answer  the  questions. 
The  photographic  sorting  eliminated  the  need  for  extensive  v^bal  response 
from  informants.    As  a  consequence,  the  Cree  seemed  much  more  at  ease 
answering  questions. 

The  result    of  the  new  technique    was  that  instead  of  an  almost  .5%  no 
response  rate  on  the  '*Edge  of  Night"  survey,  "The  Muppet"  study  had  a 
response  rate  of  less  than  3%^  It  is  therefore  evident  that  verbal  explanations 
coupled  with  visual  aids  served  as  a  useful  improvement  In  obtaining  a  higher 
rate  \t  data  return.  In  structured  interviews  with  Algonkian  people*     Both  of 
the  video-tape  inquiries  wan^based  upon  a  full  program  minus  comfnerciajt  time* 
They  were  shown  in  Informants*  homes  before  an  audience  of  two  or  three 
family  members  who  were  interviewed  by  the  researcher  immediately  after 
the  %est  sequence  was  viewed*  ^While  in  the  Saulteaux  community  it  had 
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been    possible    to    conduct    the   entire       "E^g^  of  Night'*  interview 
in  English,  "The  Muppets"  was  conducted  in  conununity  Cree  2  where  a  ' 
majority  of  those  individuals  in  their  early  thirties  and  older  are 
not  sufficiently  fluent  fif  English  to  be  interviewed  in  that  language. 
Therefore,  when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so>  an  interpreter  was  used 
during  "The  Muppets"  research  in  Cree  2.     Despite  problems  that 
occurred,  due  to  translation^  the  pictoi^al  sorting  procedure  was  an 
^effective  means  of  overcoming  some  linguistic  problems  and  eliciting 
a  higher  percentage  of  response  than  had  been  obtained  in  Jackhead 
using  a  strictly  verbal   response  format  conducted  In  English, 

Thusj  the  Video-tape  format     for  conduct ing  cross-cul tural  media 
research    h^'^pcoved  successful  because  it  provides  the  same  stimuli 
to  both  test  groups.    Further  the  technique  has  proved  adoptable  to 
changes  in  the  testi^ng  procedure  (e.g*  adding  performance  tests) 
and  exhibits'  the  potential  to  be  acceptable  in  many  other  applications 
in  the  future  *  ■ 


Part  t I :     "The  Muppets"  a  cross-cultural  study  on  the  Perception  of 
Te  levision.  

During  the  fall  of  1978,  the  Northern  Cpmmunica t ions  Project  admin- 

isj^rated  a  wide  range  questionnaire  survey  of  the  reaction  to  television 

and  it*s  use  in  communities  Cree  |  and  Cree  2,     Native  researcfiers 

administered     the  questionnaire  to  25%  of  the  population  of  both  Cr«e 

test  communities  CPereira  1980  r  364  )  *    Of  that  sample,  it  wa^  discovered 

that  25%  of  the  combine/)  sample  from  both  communities  disliked  the  puppet 

based  variety  program  "The  Muppets'^  (Pereira^  1980,  p*374)*  Although 

most  informants  did  not  state  why  they  di3li4ced  "The  Muppets",  a  few 

indicated  that  they  did  not  think  it  was  good  for  children  to  watch  a 

^program  with  a  frog  as  master  of  ceremonies*     Later  discussions  with 

the  field  worker  in  Cree  2,     revealed    that    sentiaent        against  Kermit , 

in  particular,  was  more  general  then  the  survey  itself  indicated*  Though 

s 

the  survey  lacked  detailed  information  on  why ,  part icularly  older  Cree 

informants  were  worried  about  a  television  frog  having  an  influence  over 

II  ^ 

*  OxJ^ogjt^House 
Norway  House 
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chi Idren ,  subseauent  ethnograph ic  interviews  el ici ted    several  narrat i ve 
legends  in  which , the  Frog  was  viewed  as  having  power  within  the  tradi- 
tional pantheon  »  of  animal  spirits*  ^  In  subsequet^t  ij|terviews,  informants 
spoke  of  a  shaman,     now  dead,  th^t  knew  how  to  scrape  scales  from  the 
stomachs  of  gigantic  magic  frogs^This  shaman  had  had  a  dfoam  in  which 

Frog  power  had  appeared  to  him  and  he  could  perform  curing  ceremonies  with  the 
1 

r-rog's  scales.     People  were  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that  to  accept  the 
frogs  offer  of  "power"  on  one  hand  increased  your  own  personal  '^power"  ^ 
but  ultimately  it  would  mean  a  sacrifice  in  the  form  of^bad  luck,  sick* 
ness  or  even  death  for  other  members  of  your  family.    Most  Cree  are 
aware  of  the  old  tales  that  tell  of  the  relationship  between  people       '  * 
anid  animals  and  until  the  period  following  the  introduction  of  television, 
the  narrative  myth  formed  a  central  medium  by  which  Cree  mores  were 
passed  on  from    generation  to  generation.    This  was  done  by  means  of^ 
^  analogies  which  related  the  narratives  to  social  behaviour  ^  (Hanks, 
1980      pl317).    In  spite  of  a  knowledge  of  the  traditional  narratives 
t  by  a  large  segment  of  both  Cree  1  and  Cr^e  2>  the  number  of  individuals 
in  either  Cree  test  comtnunity  who  still  strictly  adhere  to  the  old  ways 
of  Interpreting  Kermlt  .the  Frog  either  as  a  trickster  figure  or  a  shaman 
is  Relatively  small*     In  reality  it  would  be  quantitatively  impossible  to 
calculate  the  percentage  of  the  population  that  still  adhere  to  the 
t radi t  iona 1  me taphys  ical ^per spec t  ive .     However ,  a  f ter  observi ng  community 
Cree  2  over'a  six  year  period,  I  would  venture'  to  say  that  only  about 
S%-10%  of  .the  population  are  acknowledged    traditionalists*    This  would 
mean  tHat  of  fhe         of  the  sample  from  Cree  I  and  Cree  2  who  stated 
that  they  do  not  like-"Th€  Muppett" , 'only  a  fraction  (2%)  of  these 
respondants  would  have  done  so  on  traditional  grounds*    Although  the 
traditional  perspective  is  becoming  an  increasingly  minor  vie^i  point, 
it  does  not^mean  that  those  people  in  the  community  who  have  become  the 
most  acculturated  into  Euro-Canadian  society  are  not  still  aware  of  and 
frequently  influenced  by  "supernatural  power"  as  it  exists  in  the  irelation* 
slyip  between  a  shaman  and  his  guardian  spirits.    Thus,  despite  the  ^ct 
that  the  majority  o£  the  Cree  in  the  test  communities  do  not  openly  adhere 
to    the  old  religion  and  its  supernatural  implications,  they  are  still 
effected  by  it  through  a  close  association  wlLh^lheir  elders  who  pass  this 
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knowledge  on  to  them  as,^  way  of  life.     Therefore,  -despite  the  rapid  - 

social  change  broug4it  on  by  a  shift  to  a  market  economy^  Ohr i st lanity > 

formal  education  and  the  nicdla^  a  majority  of  the  adult  population  can 

still  be  classed  as  sensitive  enough  to  the  traditional  epistemology, 

that  a  hypothesis  concerning  the  effect  of  folklore  on  the  interpretation 

of  television  can  still  be  tested,    t^rom  the  statement  and  testiivg  of  a 

* 

hypothesis  designed  to  ex^imine  how  frequently  Cree  versus  non  Cree 
speaking  people  associate  real  and  personified  animals^  and  what  attributes 
they  associate  with  personified  animals it  may  be  possible  to  quanti- 
tatively determine  what  effect  traditional  narratives  have  on  the  Creft 
interpretation  of  "The  Huppets"  in  particular  and  television  in  general. 

The  first  step^^  proposing^such  a'' hypothes^^  is  to  determine 
precisely  what  the  traditional    percep^tion  of  animals  in  Cree  society 
is,  and  then  to  compare  that  perception  with  a  traditional  Euro-^Canadian 
"concept  so  that  a  comparative  model  can  be  established  to  measure  the 
degree  of  difference  between  the  image  of'^the  Frog,  as  por*traye3  by 
Kermit  in  the  "The  Muppets"^  and  the  Cree  conception  of  the  Frog,  as     ^  / 
presented  by  the  standard  Frog>  Rabbit  narrative  in  Cree  folklore* 

The  background  to  the  Frog  in  myths  and  legends    is  a  world  wide 
phenomena  of  folk  cultured*     In  nature  t^e  frogs  and  toads  are  animals 
capable  of  undergoing  a  number ^o^^natura 1  tgdnsformations*    Frogs  hatch 
frpm  an  egg  into  a  tad-pole  then  metamorphdfse  intOi  a  frog*    As  amphibians 
they  live  both  on  land,  and        the  water  at  will*     In  order  to  survive  the 

r 

winter  In  temperate »  and  subarctic  environments  these  cold  blooded  creatures 
hybernate  for  at  least  part  of  the  year  an<J  thus,  pass  through  an  active 
and  inactive  state  each  year*    Finally  as  part  of  the  hytiernation  process 
they  burrow  Into  the  mud"  of  stream,  pond  and  lake  beds>  and  thus  are  capable 
of  liTe  both  on  and  below  the  earth^s  surface*     It  is  the  identification 
of  the  Ifrog^  natural  transition  with        *****  mythical  variety  that  accounts 
in  part  fpr  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward  the  farmer"  (HallcJwell 
1955, p252).  .  .         .  ■ 

Evidence  exists^  both  in  the  legends  of  Cree  1  and  2  and  In  A* 
Hatlowell*s  ethnography  of  the  Barren's  River  Saulteaux^  that  it  is 
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the  association  of  living  frogs^  toads  and  snakes  with  giant  mythical 
reptiles  of  the  past  whicS  makes  them  fearful  to  the  Algonkian*    And  ' 
reports  of  actual >  recent  sightings  of  these  mythical  giants  heightens 
such  fears*    Though  the  approach  of  any  wild  animal  into  the  village 
is  viewed  as  an  il.t  omen. and  treated  as  a  sign  that  sorcery  is  being 
worked  (tiallowellj  1955^  pp252-3)f  the  appearance  of  the  .frog  is  particularl 
Iq^athsome  because  the  'frog  ^?^-*associated  with  blood  a^Trttcon juring  that 
affects  blood  ^nd  causes  itlnesses. 

Algonkian  myths  and  legends  about  th**  frog    then  fall  into  three  basic 
categories;  those  that  deal  t?ith  tricksters  and  deception,  giant  monsterous 
animals^and  finally  the  manipulation  of  blood*     In  the  following  over- 
view of  the  frog  and  sorcery,  I  will  illustrate  how  a  malevolent  view 
of  the  frog  isi  not  restricted  to  North  American  Indian  lore,  but  is 
actually  wide  spread  ^and.is  still  included  in  much  of  Curasia*s  folklore* 

Traditions  from  central  Englaijd  attributfe  healing  powers  to  toad  warts 

due  to  a  substance  stored  in  the  warts*    Other  toads  consume  glow  worm  larva 

(Porter^  1969^  p*5l)*     In  Cambridgeshire  a  tradition  exists  whereby  an 

individual  known  as  the  "Toadman"  could  stop  horses  dead  in  their  tracks* 

An  individual  gained  this  power  by  catching^'*** 
a  live  toad  and  either  skinning  it  alive  or  pegging 
it  to  an  ant  heap  until  the  ants  had  eaten  the  bones 
clean*    Then  at  Tijidnight  on  a  night  of  full  moon  he 
had  to  go  down  to  a  stream  and  throw  in  the  bones, 
which, were  said  to  scream  horribly  as  he  did  so* 
*'  One  bone  would  detach  itself  from  the  rest  and  point  ^ 

or  start  to  move  upstream;  this  one  had  to  be  rescued 
by  the  Toadman,  who  now  had  his  magic  -power"*  \ 
\  ^  (Porter,  I969*p56)*  \ 

The  most^ widely  known  of  the  toad  and  frog  lore  however,  are  the  "Froggie 

goes  a  Courting"  and  the  Frog    Prince     tales*     The  earliest  versions  of 

*Troggie  goes  a  Court ing"- appeared  in  1580  as    "The  Marriage  of    the  Frog 

afltljjthe  Mouse''  (Opie*  l951*p*179)  and  continued  through  subsequent 

variations  until  the  1960's  when  it  was  popularized  as  a  Burl  Ive^  recording 

Early  forms  of  the  Frog  Prince  date  ft;om  a  similar  time  and  likewise  have 

emjured  to  the  present* 


'1 
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Bot'fc  Folk  narratives^  ^Troggte  Goes  a  Courting*'  and  ohe  "Frog  Prlnce'\ 
iindorwerVt  a  change  from  relatively  violent  formats  to  non  violent  ones* 
The  niousJ  in  early'  edl^tlons  of  "Froggie  Goes  a  Courting**  is  killed  by  a 
cat  and 'the  (rcjj^*is  described  as  having  been  eaten  by  a  duck  (^with  some  ^ 
graphic  detail)  (Opie*  1951. p.   179).    While  in  the  modern  rhyme,  although 
they  are  still  eaten  it  is  qxiickly  done  in  one  phrase  of  the  rhyme. 

•  ^  -n_ 

4  **He  ate  up  the  Frog  and  the  mouse  and  the  rat^ 

meow  (Bley,   1960. p. 63). 

fi^>^^evolution  of  the  Frog  Prince  is  even  more  complete.     In  the  tradit- 

ionapflvariattons  it  is  not  ^^iss,  but  being  thrown  on  the  ground  that 


tr^^sforms  tSe  Frog  iv^to  ^  pWnce  again  (Briggs.  1970*  p. 261)*    The  use 
of  a  kiss' to  tii^^sform  the  Frog  into  a  Prince  is  a  modern  development' 
which  has  no  precedent     in  the  traditional  literature  (Stone.1979  personal 
coTnmunication) .     But  it  is  this  change  in  attitude  about  the  Frog  from 
repulsive  to  innocuous  whichiprovides  the  backgound  which  made  Kermit 
possible  for  Euro-American  and  Canadian  society. 

The  shamanl sj^iTc  tradition  from  which  the  Algonkian  conception  of  the 


^^^^  stems    has  its  roots  botfi  in  Siberia  and  North  An?jerica 
the  Yakut  (Siberia)  tradition,:  ,  ^ 


Among 


the  *'First  Shaman"  possessed  extraordinary  power 
andj  in  his  pride,  refused  to  recognize  the  supreme 
God  of  the  ^Vakut*    This  shaman's  body  was  made  of 
snakes.    God  sent  down  five  to  burn  him,  but  a  toad 
emerged  froip  Jhe  flames;  from  this  creature  came 
the  **demons'*  who  in  their  turn,  supplied  the  Yakut 
with  their  outstanding, shamans  and  shamonesses^  ' 

'    (  Eliade,  1964,  p*68) 

To  the  Cree^  the  offer  pf  a  Frogls  power  comes  in  dreams.^    Though 'the  Frog 

itself  may  appear  in  it^  own  form  to  offer  help,  it  frequently  transforms 

itself  into  the  form  of  a  man  to  deceive  the  would-be  beneficiary  until 

after  a  pact  has  been  made*,  The  deception  is  necessai:;y-  The  Frog  requires 

in  retuin  for  his  help  a  sacrifice  to  be  made  from  the  b^nericiary*s 

.tamliy.    This  d^bt  may  be  pa^d  in  ill  luck;  sickness  or  even  death.  When 


the  Frog  appears  to  offer  it^s  help,  the  recipient  may  either  accept  or 
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reject  the  offer-     1 f'  the  alliance  is  rejected  the  individual  may  stilT*' 
be  required  to  4nake  a  yearly  offering  to  the  Frog^  but  his  or  her  family 
wiK  be  safe.    On  the  ,'^ther  hand  if  the  power  is  accepted  the  only  way 
the  bond  of  obligation  may  be  broken  is  if  the  recipient  sacrifices  his 
orfher  own  life.      j    *  «^ 

Following  this  Bcenar^io  through  to  its  conclusion^  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  a  traditional  Algonkian  vi^^^^        suspicious    of  the  flamboyant 
friendly  Kermit«     If  the  Cree  vietc-oC  the  Frog  was  carried  througfi  to 
its  fullest  extent*,  ker^it's  motives  woul<!^be  very  suspect  indeed. 

With  this  background  in  mind >  ^t  is  now  possible  to  analyse  the  role 
of  the  Frog  in  both  Euro-Canadian  and  Cree  lore  through  the  use  of  struct;^ 
ural  models*    For  the  analysis.^  two  narratlv^es  have  been  chosen*     "The  I 
Frog  Prince"  for  the  European  tradition  and  the  '^The  Frog-Rabbit"  myth 
for  the  Cree-Algonkian  peirspect  i ve  .  ^ 

In  the  preparation  of  thiV^nalysis  four  vaf<iy:ions  of  each  narrative 
had  been  selected*     Each  variation^  was  broken  down  into  the  shortes^^  " 
possible  sentences.    Than  each  sentence  was  placed  upon  a  file  card 
bearitig  a  number  corresponding  to  its  position  within  the  story*  According 
to  Claude  Levi7Strauss' s  format  for  the  structural  analysis,  of  niyth; 


Practically  each  card  will  thus  show  that  a  certain 
function  is>  at  a  given  time,  linked*  to  a  given 

subject  if  ^ach  gross  constituent  unit  wi  14 

consist  of  a  relation  The  true  constituent  » 

units  of  a  myth  are  not  the  isolated  relations 
but  bundles  of  su^  relations,  and  it  is  only  as 
bundles  that  tl;^es^' relat ions  can  be  put  to  us€  and 
Combined  so  as  to  produce  a  meaning*"  ( 1973  ,p*413 ) . 

Th€  bundles  of  Meaning  for  each  variation  were  compared  and  combined  to 
-produce  a  standard  scenario  for  both  the  *Trog  Prince''  ^rid  "The  Frog 
and  Rabbit"  narratives* 

The  relational  bundles  for  the  two  myths  were  then  placed  into  a  two 
dimensional' model  *     If  read  from  left  to  ifight  the  plot  of  the's^tories 
can  be  followed*    Bundles  within  the  sequence  which  relate  to'  each  other 
were  placed  in  vertical  columns  so  ^hat  by  reading  dqwn  the  vertical  rqws 
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cht;  meaning  of.  tSe  re  Tat  ion  ships  within  the  who  t  e.  narra  t  i  ve  may  b.e  viewed 
in  a  conunon  feature- 

Fr;om**left  to  right  the  horizontaT  rows  for  "The  Frog  J^rlnce"  (table  3) 
and  **The  Frog  and  Rabbit**  (table  2)    have  h^en  broken  down  into  sharing, 
conflict,  power  and  non  power  on  the  X  (t-4)  "Axis"*     The  vertical  Y  axis 
indicates  the  total  number  of  bundles  within  the  whole  nari%tiv^e  which 
yields  Y  (1-13)  for  "The  Frog'prince"  and  Y  (1-8)  for  '^The  Frog  and  the 
Rabbit*"*     Thus*  e^ither  narrative  c^n  be  quickly  broken  down  i^o  Its 
component  parts*     It  Is  Important  to  note,  that  although  a  structural 
analysis  is  used;  J^-bas  been^ limited  to  defining  ar^emic  perspective 
and  has  not  been.*^jrt^d^d  to  an  extensive  etlc    Interpretation  of  the  myth 

Within  both  myths,  there  1^5  an  Interaction  between  the  natural  and  the  . 
supernatural. as  seen  through"  dichotomy  between  sharing  and  conTlict  in^ 
the  nlPtural  realjri'and  power  and  nonpower  in  the  super  natural  realm* 
In  "The  Frog  Prlipce'*  it  Is  througK  tl^e  c^esotjution  of  power' by  breaking 
the  spell  on  the  Frog^iat-lt  Is  possible  for  the  Prlnce'to  ^hare  his 
good  fortune  ^nd'  marr^^pe  girl*   -The  conflict  therefore*  Is  resolved 
by  the  FiTog  movit^g  f Fom -a^  st^te  j>f  power  to  non-*power-    Howeve^r,  in 
'H'hfe  Fro^  and  the  Rabbit"  myth,  it  is  the  use  of  power  by  the  Frog  that 
bre^s  down  the  act  of  slra^lng'  between  the  "Frog  and  the  rabbit  and  ' 
.results  id' a  conflict  In  j/hlch  the  rabbit>^who  has  no  powejr^  ultimately 
JL£>ses*       '  .       *     -  ^ 


^  European  Koliklorft  thef  Frog  Is  the  result^  <^f  the  riianipulation  of 


power*   ^or  example^      wlt^  might  turn  someone  irrrtijya  frog  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  toad,  the?,  ."Toadman*'  gains  power*  nJltimatety  however, 
the. Frog  l^and_o^  ItselC^does  not  have  power*    The  Cree-Algonkian 
perception  of  the  Frog  however.  Is  the  opposite*  ^Within  the  shamar^i st ic 
traditions  of  .Jlorthern  Asia  and  w>rth  America  the  Frog  is  a^so.urce  of 
power  and -Is  ^sought  out  In  order' to  form  alliances    by  those  striving'  ■ 
for  power*    A  basic  difference  thus  emerges  between  the  European,  tradition 
where  the  Frog  is  manipulated  by  power  and  the  American  perception 
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of  Che  F^og  as  a. source  ot  poMr*       -  - 

Because  the  Frog  has  direct  access  Co  power  In  Cree  Folklore  as 
0|3po&6d'  (0  Che  indirect  position  ic  mainCalos  in  European  lore»  ic 
vJstfuTd^e  feasy  co  over  state  Ic^s  impl  led  .pa  levc  Lence «    Aic'hough  the 

Frog  is  /featedt  especially  by  those  Cree  who  do  noc*  in  cheir  Own 

> 

righc ,  have^enough  power  to  guard  against  its  potencial  manipulations, 
^  ic  is  noc  generally  int;erpr^ced  as  evil*    However*  according  Co  infor;:^ 
mant  (A)  from  Cree  2  In  an  'incerpretation  of  the  Frog  in  **The  Frog  an^l 
'the  Kabbit'*  story*   tKe  Frog  is  consi^Iere'd  wise  and  knowledgeable* 
^      In  Che  §toryt  che  rabbit  was  cowardly    and  greedy  and  foolish  while 

Che  Frog  knew  how  cb  kill  the  raoose^  and  escape  the  wolves*    To  inforiq- 

anc  (A)  the  face  that  the  Frog  did  noc  ^se  his  power  to  save  the  undese^ing 

rabbic  does  noc  make  him  evil*    Ic  is  but  a  fact  of  life  chat  those  wich 

power  survive  and  those  without  do  noc.    According  tcythe  traditional 

^  f         ^  - 

Cree  metaphysical  perspeccive>  Everything  in  nature^as  ^n  essence  or        .  * 


ng.    Within  Cree  episcemology  it  is  the  relationships  farmed  between 
^  roan  and  ch^  jiaCural  essences  or  spirits  during  visions  which  give  an 

individual  power.    To  the  traditional  Cre^*  the  possiessidn  of  at  least  some 
power  is  essential  to  an  individuals  survival  in  the  fre<]uently  harsh 
sub*a:ctic  environment;*    This  is  npt  to  imply  thitt  everyone  strove  to' be  a  *h 
shaman^  but  t  rad  it  iona  lly  a  1 1  Cree  went  througlr'^M/ision  quest  at  puberty, 
tv^ere  they  sought, iCo  gain  a  guardian  spirit  who  assisted*thera  during 
times  of  need*  ^  i  ^  ^ 

The  ceachings  of  Christianlty^^have  fo^ Christian  Cre^  ^^lA^  the  trad- 
itional'  spirit  relationships  to  bde^me  bonds  wich  the  devil*    To  this 
.  group  vhich  is  n,ow  a  growing  majority  of  p>pulaCion}  no^t  merely  frogs* 

but  any  of  the  old  guardian  spirits  are  cons^ued  as  evil.  Accordingly^ 
^   Che  growth  of  Christianity  and  che  increase  in  Western  style  education  ^' 
have  also  advanced  many  concepts  ,of  Western^  scientific  materialism. 
Among  these  is  the  concept  t^t  the  world  ipS    inanimate*    As  a  resrult^ 
tjiose  Cree  who  have  accepted  Chtdscianity  and  the^Wes^tern  scientific 
perspective  cannor  acknowledge    animate  nature  spirits  of  which  the  Frog 
would'have  been  one*    Therefore',  th«'encire  body  of  J^ore  which  would  yield 
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an  association  between  Kermit>  and  the  mythic  Cree  Frog  has  been  relegated 
by  the  acculturated  into  a  category  f reqent 1/  cal 1 ed  "lie  stories". 
Thus*  with  the ^xceptlon  of  the  traditional  Cree  (who  as  previously 
stated  form  between  5-10%  of  th^  entire  population  in,  the  test  community 
of  Cree  2);  ,  the  majority  of  the  population,  though  still  sensitive  to 
tr/ditionai      beliefs,  would  probabl-y  not  generate  a  concept  connecting 
Kermit  to  traditional  power.  ^  -  t 

Comparatively,  a  difference  in  th^  perception  of  the  Frog  exists  be- 
tween the  Euro-^Canadian  and  the  CreerAlgonkian  conception*     In  traditional 

\     European  folk  lore  the  Frog  was  manipulat'ed  hy  witches  as  a  part  of  the 
black  outs,  but  it  does  not  usually  have  power  in  and  of  itself*  The 
modern  Vfestern    view  of  the  Frog  seefns  to  have  .moderated  considerably, 
and  now,  the  Prog  is  no  longer  cons  idered^  part icularly  evil  and  is  treated 

'     ambivalentlyl     This  change  in  attitude  is  exemplified  ii)  "The' Prog  Prince" 
where  the  princeTs  now  kisses  the  Frog,  an  action  without  precedent  \x\  the^ 
tradi t iona 1  narrative*     Conversely  In  the  t radi t ional  Cree  naVrat ive 
the  Frog  is  an  animal  with  considerable  supernatural-  power  of  its  own^ 
Onlike  the  Euro-Canadian' conception^  of  the  Frog,  which  has  moved  away  £rom 
the  i^ea  of  the  Frog,  possessing  supernatural  power,  th^  Cree  have  continued 
to  inte^-pret  the  Tole  of  the  Frog  in  myth  sequences  as  a  manipulator  of 
power*  * 

A  PECELIMINARY  ANALYSTS  OF  THE  VIDEO  - 
'  TAPE  STUDY  "THE ^MUPPETS" 


Operationali^in^  the  video-^pe  research  required  that  assumptions 
about  the  back  ground  of  the  Frog  in^Cree  and  Eu]popean  folklore  be  comb- 
ined .with  exist^ing  data  an  "The  Muppets"  to  formulate  a  working  hypothesis 
that  <^ould  be  tested  using  the  video-tape  technique^.    In  this  analysis  we^ 
will  deal  with  the  Hif fetfetice  fcetw^een  the  test  community  of  Cree  2  and  the 
Euro-Canad^a^  contfent.    Thus,  at^  this  stage  ve -aj^  interested  in  defining 
overall  cultural  differenc^  in  the^data. 

This  paper  will  more  specifically  deal  with  three  .aspec ts-  o f  the  total 
stqdy:     the  role  stero-.typinR  of  real  and  symbo  He  animals;  "fke 'Muppet'^  ^ 
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wnrd  assQC  i^^t  ions ,  ;jnd  p^rrt  of  the  sentence  completions  *   Mn  this 
initial  phc^se  of  analysis*  portions  of  the  research  design  were  chos^^n 
which  throw  the  greatest  Hght  upon  relationships  between  Interprets- 
tions  of  **The  Muppets^'  and  traditional  folklore,  '  ^ 

The^ro^^  ster.eo-tyye    analysts  is  based  upon  material  deve- 
loped by  George  Gerbner  (The  Annenberg  School  of  Communications)  and 
later  refined- l)y  Gary  Granzberg  f.or  Nofthern  research  (1979*  p*84)* 

Despite  precedents  for. the  technique^  use  with  people,  this  Is  the  first 

> 

time  it  has  been  used  to  compare  perceptions  of  real  9nd  symbolic  animal? 
The  stero-Cype  quea^-lon  was  based  upon  scenario  in  which:  One  of  the 
animals  is  bad.  The  bad  animal  captured  another  animal^  then  a  good 
animal ' rescues  the  captured  one»  This  format  w^s  first  presented  to 
the  informant  with  three  natural  ^nimals  -  a  Frog,  a  pig  and  a  bear* 
The  question  wis  then^  read  to  the  informant  ^gain  and'^his  time  be -or 
she  was  presented  with  KermLt,  Miss  Piggyi  alid'-Eaffzie  as  choices*" 


'We  employed  the  stereo- type  question  to  assess  . the i extent 
to  which  rea^l  animal  stereo-types  are  carried  ovet^  onto^^rcep^ 
tions  of  puppet  characters*     Other  evidence  (from  ethnographic 
observat  ion ,  interviewing >  and  quest lonnalres  )  hid  suggested 
that>  at  least  far  th'e  Cree>  the.  carry  over  should  be  strong. 


.  Initial  analysis  of  the  stereo-type  material  utilized  Friedman's 
matched  samples  test.    Thls^  statistic  was  applied  to  determine  whether 
any  o^the  role  categories  (i»e*j-bad'>  captured,  or  good)  was  signi- 
ficantly associated  with  any  o|/^the  real  animals  or  their  puppet  ^ 

"  *  f 

counterparts*  .Table  ^  pre'sents  the  results* 


According  to  those  scopes  >  on  the  category  "bad*',  the  feal  Bear  emerge 
as  bad  for  both  the  Cree  and^turo-Canadlan  sample.     For  the  f^mbolic 
interpr^ta t ion >  Fozzie  B^ar  emerges  as  bad  for  t^e  Eurd^Canadian  sample 
at  a  minimal  level. of  s fgni f l^ance ^  while  non^  dT  the  symbolic  animals 
emerge  as  bad  for  the  Cree  ^ampl^*  '  ' 
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TABLE  4. 


Bad 

Captured 

Good 

Bear 

.00013 

HS 

NS 

NS 

u 
r 

0 

NS 

,029 

NS 

C 
a 
n 

% 

Frog 

NS 

•  NS* 

.072  HS 

Fozzie 

.072 

HS 

NS 

NS 

i 
a 
n 

Piggy  « 

NS 

NS 

.  NS  . 

KermI t 

 1"  

NS 

NS 

■  NS 

Bear 

.  .0055 

HS 

.  NS 

NS 

*■  r 

Pig 

NS 

NS 

.012 

e 
e 

Frog 

NS 

.0017  HS 

NS 

 1 

2 

Fozz  ie 

•NS 

NS 

•,NS 

■  Piggy. 

^  NS 

NS 

NS 

Kermit 

NS'. 

 ^  : — 

■  NS 

■Vs 

HS  =  High  decree  of  significance 
^  "     '  *      MS  =  Marginal  \^egree  of  significance 

NS*-  No  degree  of  significance  '         '   -  ' 

In  the  captured  category  the  pig  emerge*  with  a  minimum  degree  of 
significance  for  the  Euro-Canadian  control  group,  while  the  frog  is  the  v 
captured  animal  among  the  Cree  with  a  high  degtee  of  Significance*  Neither 
the  test  f^or  control  group  indicate  any  of  tb^^ymbolic  animals  as 
emerging  under/the  category  of  captured*  ' 

Finally  in  the  Rood  category  the  Prog  emerged  with  a  minimal  degree  of  . 
"^signi f icance  for  the  Euro-Canadian  sample  and  the  pig  with  f^^i^Jnimal 
significance  with  the  Cree*    Again  there  was  'no  symbolic  animal  which 
emerged  significant  for  either  the  Euro-Canadian  or  the  Cree  sample/ 
with  the  exception  o'f  Fozzie  Bear  displaying  a  minimal  significance  for  bad* 

Although  this  restricted  analysis  yields  little  evidence  of  the  per- 
sistence  of  stereotypes  ftom  the  rear  animal  world  to  puppet  counterparts, 
a  comparative  analysis  of  jthe  extent  to  which  1>riorities  change^d  when 
subjects  were  moving  from  the  categorization  of  real  animals  to  the 
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c  atej^oristat  ion  of  |>uppet  counterpart's  shows  thatvXree  are  more  consis- 
tent  them  Euros.     While  Crcc  priorities  cha*ngedt  on  average,  by  217*, 
Euro  priorities  changed*  on  average,  by  36%  (t=l-,7,  p=,05)  (s**-tirbl€  5) 


TABLE  5 


Extent  to  which  Role  Classification  Priorities  Change  When  Dealing 
with  Muppet  Characters  as  Compared  to^eal  AnimaV  Counterparts 


Role  Category 

■■  / 

Community 

Animal-Puppet 
Combination 

%  Who  Changed 
Role  Classi- 
fication 
Prio'r it ies  ' 

i  i 

M3ood  f 

1 
1 

Cree  2 

Bear^Fozzie 
Pig'-Miss  Piggy 
Frog-Kerml  t 

32% 
57, 

!  Bad  . 

t 
I 

1 

i  - 

Cree  2 

Bear-Fozzie 
Pig — Miss  Piggy 
Frog-Kerijpit 

467. 
387. 

87,' 

1  ■ 

\  Captured 

♦ 

) 

Cree  2 

Be£lr-*Fozzie 
Pig--Miss  Piggy 
Frog-Kermiit 

117. 
.  8% 

3% 

21%  (overall 
average) 

:  Good 
i 

Euro 
/ 

Bear-Fozzie 
Pig — Miss  Piggy 
Frog-Kermit 

• 

597. 
*  15% 
41%              '  V 

4 

.  Bad 

Euro 

+ 

Berar-Fozzie 
Pig--ftiss  Piggy 
Frog-Kermit " 

68% 

59%  * 

'5% 

Ca^pt  ur^d 

Euro 

Bear-Fozzie 
^ig — Miss  Piggy 
Frog-Kermit^ 

,  8% 
497. 

~  35% 

38%  (overall 
average) 

 ,  :  i 

1 

t=i:7, ,  p=,05 

4 
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The  data  in  TabU  5  support     the  conclusion  that  Cree  stereo- 
types of  real  'animals  are  carried  over  to  television  and  influence 
pe^rceptlons  of  television  puppet  characters. 


The  , word  association    contained  eleven  selections  -  a)  smart, 

1>)  gossipy,  c)  pushy,  d)  powerful^  e)  sad>  f)  f  unny  >  g)  tricky, 

h)  bad,  ^  i)  good*  j)  dangerous  and  k)  helpful*     For  each  selection 

itlformants  were  given  a  card  with  pictures  of  Kermit,  Miss  Piggy  and 

Fozsie  Bear  and  asked  to  pick  one  of  the'  three  animals  which  corresponded 

to  each  word*    The  premise  behind' the  word  association'  was  that  tlie  two 

cultural  groups  woul/i  characterize  the  three  animals  in  a  different  manner- 

The  null  hypothesis  was  that  if  one  cultural  group  showed      statistical ly 

significant  correlation  between  a  word  and  an  animal  then  the  other 

group  would  exhibit  the  same  corr^flatlon*   The^  word  associAtion  was 

analysed'^with  the  Friedman's  Test  for  Matched  Samples*     The  statistic 

was  applied  to  each  scoring  category;  i,e*  smarts  gossipy^  pushy, 
^  *  '  , 

powerful^  sad>  funny^  tricky^  bad*  good >  dangerous  and  helpful  in 
comparison  with  Fozzie,  Piggy  and  Kermit*     The  significance  levels  for 
the  scoi;ed  categories  indicate  the  degree  to  w^jich  one  o£  the  real  or 
symbolic  animals  emerges  as  exemplifyiivg  that  trait*    The'Triedmah  scores 
are  indicat\d  in  table  6  *    According  to  rhj^se  scores^  in  the  Euro-Canadian 
sample  Kermir^^merges  as      smarts  good 'and  hViK^ful;  whil*fe  in  the  Cree 
sample  Kermit  is  smarts  tricky^  good  and  helpful*    Piggy  is  shown  by 
the  Euro-Canadian  sample  ta  be  gossipy^  pushy.,  bad  and  dangerous^  where- 
as   in  the  Cree  sample  she  was  classed  simply  as  gossipy  and  pushy* 
Finally^  Fozz^ie  Bear  emerged  in  the  Euro-Canadian  sample  as  sad>  funny 
and  tricky  while  in  the  Cree  sample  he  was  powerful  and  dangerous* 

ThuG  the  Cree  conccivci  of -Kermit  ns  ^tricky  and  Fozzie  as  powerful 
and  da'tigerouSj  while 'tW  Euro-Canadian  control  see  Miss  Piggy  as  bad 
and  dangerous- and  Fozzie  as  sad,  fupny  and  tricky* 


TABLE  6 


'  Eufo-CajiadLan 
Kermlt         Piggy  Foz2ifr 

Kermit  ^ 

Cree  ■ 
Piggy 

Fozzie 

Smart 

*  no 

NS 

*0055/HS 

NS 

NS 

Gossipy 

NS 

.029 

NS 

'  NS 

.052 

NS 

i?ushy 

NS 

.0(/81/[l^ 

NS 

*012 

N5 

Pow6  r  f u 1 

NS  ' 

NS  . 

'NS 

Da 

NS 

■  NS 

*0017/HS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

Funny 

Nsl^ 

NS 

NS 

NS  ^ 

NS 

NS 

.029 

.029  _ 

V*  o 

NS 

.052 

NS  * 

NS 

,  NS. 

NS 

Good 

.  .029 

NS 

NS 

.0055/HS 

NS  ^ 

NS 

Dangerous 

NS 

.029 

NS  ■ 

NS 

NS 

.0055/HS 

Helpful  ^. 

.0017/HS 

V 

NS 

NS  ' 

-029 

NS 

NS 

HS  -  highly 

signi  f icant 

-MS 

-  marginally  significant 

NS 


no  signi  f ic^nce 


In  terms  of  traditional  Cree  views,  a  trick  Frog:  is  in  keeping  with  the 
'concept  of  the  fr'og  as  a  trickster  figure' and  a. powerful^  dangerou?  bear  is 
appropriate  vtthin  the  Algonklan  concept  of'^a  beai*s  supernatural  power.  On 
the  basis  of  the  woi^d  associations  It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  personification  of  "The  Muppet*'  <;haracters  is  influenced  by  traditional  ^ 
Native  conceptions  of  these  animals.  >       ^  ' 

^         *tn  opposition  to  the  Cree^,  the  Euro-Canadian  descr ip t io^^tf  the' piggy 
as  bad  and  dangerous     fits  a  Western  concept  of  the  pig  that^s  portrayed 
by  George  Orwell  in  Animal  Farm*    Within  Orwells  story  the  pigs  are  the 

"    pompous^  ruthless  ruling  class  of  a  barn  yard  which  has  turned  into  an 
aitocratlc  state*    Although  there  does  not  seem  to        any  pi'ecedent  for  the 
pig  possessing  this  role  in  the  traditional  folklore^  it  does  appear  to  be  an^ 

accepted  modern  image  of  the  pig.     The  E^ro-C^anadian  'concept  ion  of^Fozzie 


f 


\ 


t 


'in*  i 


titedr  as  sad*   funny  jnd  tricky  is  sjomewhat  more  diftiCult  to  ut^derst^nd*  ^ 

The  Image  of  ^  the  bear  In 'chl  Idrens  stories  such  as  Winnie     the  Pooh  and 

Paddj^gton  Bear  is  sadj  and  funny*  -but  such  btars  are  seldom  tricky. 

Tricky  within  the -lEuro-Canadian     sample  may  then  be  a  neutral  category 

as.^ad  and  funny  were  for  th'e  Cree  sample* 

The  sentence  completions  consisted  of  l^  open  ended  questions,  of  tjtjpse 

^  have  been  selected  for  use  in  this  analysis  because  they  pertain  to 

the  perceived  roles  of  the  "The  Muppet""  characters.     The  sentences  used 

in  this  analysis  then*are:-  ^ 
It  • 
I)    The    evil  person  in  the  shPw  ^^s?    2)     The  person  who  was  the  hero  was 

5)  Puppets  are  alive  because?        i2)  Who  causes  the  most  troubles?* 

These  four  Sentences  were  designed  to  define  the  roles  played  by  the 
characters  in  the  program, ^    It  was  hypothesised  that  these  roles  would  be 
based  lupon  cultural  factors  and  that  therefore^  there  should  be  difference 
between  the  Euro-Canadian  and  the  Cree  samples.     The  null  hypothesis 
therefore*  is  that  there  should  be  no  difference  between  the  two  sample' 
populations  in  the  nature  of  response  offered  as  solutions  for  the  questions*. 

Because  the  data  for  the  sentence  completions  tere  collected  from  open 
ended  questions^  the  res^ponses  are  correspondingly  less  structured  than 
the  answers  from  the  tlosed  ended  questions.     The  analysis  therefore*  is  - 
based  solely  upon  the  percentage  of  each  of  the  various  responses 
received  (see  table  ^  '  > 

Question  K 

("The  evil  person  on  the,  show  was?^')  exhibits  a  difference  o,f  response 
between  the  Cree  test  population  and  tf/e  Euro-Canadian  control  group*  The 
most  significant  among  these    would  be  the  response  by  21%  of  tfie  Cree 
population  that  there  was  no  evil  person  in  "The  Muppets**  .test  sequence* 
There  is  no  equivalent  response  to  this  In  the  Euro^^Can-idian  saTnple*atid 
therefore     indicates  a  difference  between  the  test  and 'c^Kitrol  groups. 
In  comparison  to  the  Euro-Cai^adlan  samplej   the  Cree  sample  showed  much 
Ti4^ 'polarity  in  their  answers^  animals  were  either  good  or  bad  as  opposed  ^ 
to  the  Euro-Canadian  tendency  to  be  more  fluid  in  th^ir  judgements,    '  . 
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* 

TABi.K  7  ,    Js,    Answers  to  Pour  '^*?n*-gr\ce  Compl et i ons 


Que  s  t  i  An 
Number  ^ 

Cree* 

Euro^Canadian 

Piggy 

36% 

Old  men 

^8%y 

- 

no  evi  1.  person 

21%' 

Piggy 

25%  N 

Real  bear ' 

\U\ 

No  response 

17% 

• 

SwiVs  Chef 

- 

J.Denver>  Mad  Bomber 
Uonzo^  Swiss  Chef 
Ann  S*  ^  Tree 

17% 

Gonzo 

8% 

l^ar  characters 

8% 

Tree  -Devil 

7% 

Mountain  Goat 

5% 

<2) 

l^ertnit 

John  Denver 

A*% 

no  response 

i2% 

 T  

Kermit 

30% 

John  Denver 

12% 

no  response 

15% 

Bear 

87, 

Bear 

7% 

Kountain  Glir^er 

1% 

Piggy  ^ 

4% 

(5) 

Not  alive 

54% 

Manipulated  bv  oeoole  1U\ 

No  response 

187. 

ImagmatiOTj^ 

18.  5% 

Manipulated  by 

Not  a  I  i ve  or  no 

TV  inA Ifi*^  ^livi* 

47 

Miss  Piggy 

 q    1 

50% 

 ^  —  

■  Miss  Piggy 

bl% 

Fozzie  Bear ,  Mt *Goa t: 
Kermit  &<real  bear 

Ilk 

Gonzo >  war >  animal > J 
Kermit5>  ^Fozzie,  An  S. 

•Denver 

20% 

Crazy  tlarry 

8%  ^ 

> 

no  resporrie 

8% 

Gonzo 

 ^  ^  

*  87o 

Swiss  Chef 

— 1  

5.5% 

Squirrel 

V 

N^  response 

8% 

■5-  . 

Mr- 

r 


0 
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Piggy  in  question  1  and  Kermi^^n  cfuestion  2)  were  ua^ed  to  answer  both 


tn  both  question  1  and  questloR  2  ("The  personA^ho  was  the  hero  was?"), 
'Euros  show  a  preference  for  puppets  that,  represerw;  people  (i^e*  the  old 
men  in  question  (t)  or  an  actual  person  in  ques^t^on  2  (i.e.  John  , Denver) . 
This  contrasts  with  the  Cre^  response  where  puppe-t- aninials  (i.e*  Hiss 

rroi^^n 

questions.    The  variation  in  ansners  may  be  an  indication  of  cultural 
acceptance  by  the  Ctee  of  animal  personification,  while  the  control 
^group  shies  away*  fxom  close  association  with  personified  animals*  How- 
ever* any  con<;lusi^^  to  this  eod  would  be  premature  at  this  stage  of^ 
the  research*     For  the  moment,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  difference 
exists. 

Quest  ion  12  *  * 

("Who  causes  the  most  troubles?'')  shows  no  significant  difference  between 

the  two  samples  and  therefore,  "conf<:>rros  to  the  null  hypothesis* 

Finally  question  5  ('^Puppets  are  ali've  because?")  presents  an  interesting 

dichotomy  between  the  Cree,  who  overwhelmingly  maintaiji ^hat  puppets  ^re 

not  alive  and  the  Euro-Canadian,  control ,  who  state  that  puppets  are  alive 

because  they  are  manipulated  by  people  and  follow  ijp  by'  stating  that 

imagination  is  the  factor  that  allows  us  to  perceive  them. as  living 

within  the  realm  of  entertainment  *    Offe  possible  explanation  of  this 

phenomena  ;s  that  the  Cree  are  not  mailing  a  sharp  disr.  inc t i.^6n  between 

reality  and  make-bel ieye  as  entertainment  while  the  Euro^Canadian  groi^ 

is  more  willing  to  accept  an  illusion  o^f  reality  as  being  entertainment*" 

is  contention  is  supported  by  ElihiRatz  in  his  work  on  the  clash  of- 

culture  and  the  media*    Katz  maintains  that;  ^         '  ^  , 

*  *  *  the  dis t Inc t  ion  between  inf ormat  ion,  educ^t  i on 
and  entertainaent  is  of  no  relevance^      (^I977*p /1 18^ 

to  non  Western  cultures*     Within  these  parameters,  what  is  important  is 

not  the  acceptance  of  the  cue  of  make  believe  within  entertainment  but 

whether  or  not  entertainment  is  accepted^as  a  separate  entity  of  Itself* 

If  as  Katz  maintains,  information',  education  and  entertainment  are  one 

phenomena  t'o  the  Cree  thenj^uttimately^an  acceptance  of  "The  Mupp^ts" 

as  pure ly"  entertainment  "cannotr  be  pdSf^ible*  -  ' 


Therefore  >  wl'thln  Cree  epistemoLpgy  ',the  mass  media^can' only  be  viewed 
a,s  a  total  experHice>  a  combination  of  infortnation^  education  and 
entertainments     If,  as  many  Cree  informants  ma  intai  n, '*The  Muppets^*  do 
^.not  fulfill  this  triadic  role,  then  *the  program  would  not  be  an  accept^ 
able  format  to  them,  \ 
p 

COtJCLUSIONS  * 

)  ' 

'  In  conclusion,  o^ir  cross-cultural  research  on  the/fn terpretat ion 
of  television    has  deduced  two  levels  of  cultural  <:ont6nt ,  ^^^ts  t  a 
difference  arises  between  the  Euro-Canadian  control  and  the  Native 
(Cree  and  Saulteaux)  samples  with  regard  to  expectations  of  information 
transmission.     For  both -the  '^Edge  of  Night'*  and  "The  Muppets",  the  Euro- 
Canadian  cont  ro^K  group  *s  primary  expectation  was  that  the  program  would  , 
^provide  them  jwith  entertainment.     The  Native  sample  conversely  demands  » 
that  programs  not  onl^  be  enterta ining ,  *but  provide  information,  education 
and  entertainment  within  the  total  format.     This  dichotomy  betweeiv  (she 
Western  concept  of  entertainment  as  a  separate  entity  and  the  Native  ^ 
perspective  of  entertainment  as  a  fundamental  'element  of  information 
processing,  iSvessential  to  Native  interpretation  of  television,  Th^ 
*'Edge  of  Night'*  is  broadly  ac^cepted  by  AlgOnki^an  Igroups  (the  linguistic 
group  both  Cree  and  Saulteaux  are  part  of)  because  in  addition  to  entertai 
ment ^  it  provides,  according  to  our  informants,  essential  information  on 
the   law>  health  c*re  ^d  social  interaction  within  Eurb-Canadlan' society 
(HankSj   1^79    p,146^,     *'The  Muppets"  op  the  oi;her  hand,  is  n<A  considered 
U3€ful  in  terms  of  providing  information  aboui:  the  wQ^rld,  because  the 
puppets^jsed  in  the  ^*The  Muppets"  are  not  thought  to  be  real;  ^s  a  result 
many  Cree  informants  reject  i t' s  entertainment  value  as  being  negligible 
without  a  corresponding  and  educational^ experience,  ^ 

Second,'  on  a  deeper  level,  we  found  that  the  interpretation  of  some 
aspects-  of  the  media  is  based  upon  cultural  factors  found  in  the  folklore 
of  both  the-  Euro-Canadian  and  the  Cree  samp^fts*/  Through  the  usage  of 
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sCrucCural  analysis,  It  was  possible  to  <fefine  the  iPle  of  the  Frog  in 
the  Cree  *'Frog  and  the' rabbit"  myth  and  the  Euro^Canadian    "Vrog  Prince"  , 
narratt^e*    As  a  result  of  this  analysis  a  difference  between  the  tradit- 
ional Cree  and  the  traditional    Euro-Canadian ^percept Ion  of  the  Frog  was 
defined.    The  Frog  In  Cree  mythology  1^  conceived  pf  as  an  animal  with  sha 
manlstlc  powers  while  In  the  Euro.-Canydiai  myth  the  Frog  is  seen  more  as* 
an  animal  which  can  b"^  manipulated  by  people  with  supernatural  power. 
In  both  societies  however,  the  nature  of  the  Frogjs  supernatural  power 
is  derived  from  Its  ability  to  be  transfomed^When  traditional 
perceptions  of  the  Frog  were  applied  to  *'The  Muppets^'  show,  we  found 
that  the  Euro^Canadian  sample  did  not,  to  any  significant  degree, 
associate  traditional  views  of  the  Frog  as  an  alilmal  who  was  manipulated 
by  black  magic.     Rather,  they  accepted  Kermit  as  the  innocuous*  friendly 
host  he  is'po^trayed  as  on  the  program.     The  Cree  however,  did  apply  the 
tradltlohal  role  of  the  Frog  as  trickster  ttf  Kermltl  > 


Further,  within  the  Cree  sample,  there  is  the  response  (which 
represents  about  3%  of  the ''community)  that  like  the  mythi<?al  Frog,.         -  ^ 
Kermlti  behind  his  friendly  facade.  Is  deceitful  and  dangerous.  Al- 
though it  cannot  be  proven  conclusive ly  because  of  t1)^  small  saihple  size, 
it  is  probable  that  the  extrtinely  negative  view  of  Kermit  is  maintained 
by  an  older,  traditionaMy  sensitive,  yet  Christian  oriented  segment  of 
the  population  who  would  consider  any  contacts  with  the  supernatural  to* 
be  rssociations  with  the  dfevil*  * 

*  It^an  therefore  be  postulated  as  a  result  of  the /*The  Muppets"  and 
*'Edge  of  Ntght*'  Investlgationsy^that  Eu^^o-Canadlans  accept  and  use 
television  primarily  a$  ei^tertainment ,  whereas  Algonklans  seem  to  reject 
^television, as^purely  entertaining  and  demand  ^  more  informative^content. 
The  concept  of  entertainment  as  part  of  the  informational  and  educational 
process  goes  beyond  television*  and  is  more  fundamentally  expressed  in  tKe 
Cree  narratives,  which,        one  level  provided  entebtainment but/ on  a 
deeper  level,  through  the  use  of,  me^aphor>b6come  a  principle  method  of 
socialization  for  the  Cree*  *  '  v 
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If  celevi^s^on  is  to  be  brought  more  in  line  wlch  Native  needs  and 
desires,  programming  will  have  to  p rovide,  within  ^n  entertaining  format, 
accurate  informacior^*on  the  outside  world*    Whether  or  not  future  pro-, 
grantmittg  is  ''specialized"  Native  television^  or  simply  "im'proved"  prime' 
tyne  broadcasting,  the  concept  of  a  sojiistlcated  bl^tid  of  entertainment 
and  information  is  the  key        (nesting  mature  demands  .in  programming.* 
With  chis  scenario  of-  television  as  an  educatl^onai  implement^   its^  probable 
irapacc  upon  t radit lonal  methods  of^  socialisation  3uch  as  th^ narrative  myth 
is  enormous  *  TeTevision    will  in  f a^pt  >  if  it  has  not  already  done*  so,  be- 
come  the  new  "*X£i*  maker  of  Algoftkian  society* 

This  then  brings  us  hack  co  the  question-  of  the  cross-cultural  sensitivity 
of  television  programming  andthe' need  to  understal|d  that  content  which 
impacts  in  Western  society  as  mindless  entertainment  ajid  might  not  be 
received  in  the  same  manner  in  non  Western  cultures*    Ul-tlmately^  the 
importance  of  Kermlt  the  Frog  is  that  he  represe^s  for  Euro-^nadlan 
culture  a  lovabl-^  entertaining  personlf'led  animal  and  in  (Jree  society 
a  trickster  with  possible  supernatural  Implications*    Kermit,  tken» 
is  but  one  example  *of  the  rull^uraf  impact  of  television;    The  ^Istence-  . 
of  his  dual  roles  ^^^^^^^j^fl^^^^^^^^^^^  prlnlQlple  that  the  Interpretation 
of  television  is  a  c^jlturally  based  phenomena* 


t^evision  is  a  culturally  based  P"^^ 


I 
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VIDEO  TAPE  MUFPETS  EXi'ERtMENT 


One  of  these  anlmaLs  is  bad.     The  bad  animal  captures  another  aninKiT, 
then  a  good  animal  rescues  the  captured  one*     Two  runs  -  one  wit!i  Km  I  ^ 
animals/  ond  with  muppets       (3  animals  used  -  Prog ^  pigf  bear  and  Kcrmit  . 
Piggle  and  Foizie — see  pp*  442-443), 


the  p  ic tu  rc  -4)1 


the  St  OIK' 


II/  Plot  Sequence, 

The  informant  will  be  given  10  pictures  of  -the  video-tape  ttsr 
K     He  or  she  will  then  be  asked  to  place  the  pict>ures  in  tho 
<rccurred  in  the  test  sequence,     ,  ,  ^ 

2.  ^The  informant  will  further  be  asked  to  pick 

he  or  s^he  liked  best*  and  to  explain  w>hy^ 

3.  Which  of  the  scenes  did  you  like  least*  and 

4.  The  subject  will  be  asked  to  put  the  pictui^ 
to  represent  important  parts*  of  the  program. 

'  ;to  explain  why  they  broke  the  show  up  as  they  dtd.    What  doos  ca<  U  \>\\v 
of  pictures  have  in  common?    Why  do  they^  go  together? 


to  bxp la in^^liy?  * 
}s  into  at  Icasr   *  pj 
Tliey  will   i  Uvw  In* 


in 


Categorizing  animals  by  th^  'Vhich  ones  belong  together*'  method. 
The  imformants  will  be  givei\9  individual  pictures  of  muppet  rhafnic 
They  will. then  be  aV(ted  to  grobc^the  animals  together  which  thoy  feel 


tor 


belong  together  (at  least  3  pile 
why  they  have^made  the  .choices  th 
10t-+i  picture  of  Kermit  the  frog 
belongs^ -  why . 


j^ext  they  will  be  disked  to  explain 
id*  '  Finally  they  will  he  given  Umj 
asked  to  place  him  in  tt>e  group  t^^whu 


An  fma  1  s 


t^reo-type  test 


^Sentenc^i  JCompletlcn 
1  *^   The  evil  p^rso^ 
The  person  wh 
The  funniest 
T^ie  part  you  di 
Puppets  at€?^  aliv^ 


2- 
3- 
4* 
5* 
6. 
7* 
8. 
9^ 
lo- 
ll* 
12. 
13. 
14* 


Using  10  different  f&uppet  dharactei 

Two        these  animals  are  in  love,  bt)X  another  one  wants  to  hrcik 
steal  one  of  the  lovers  for  himself* 
a*    Who  are  the  lovers 
b*    Who  wants  to  break  it  up  ' 
c''*    Which  one  does  the^'jealous  one  want  for 


er  scITh 


-show  was? 
e  hcr'o  was? 
the'  show  wa^  when? 
1  ike  wa^  When? 
ause? 


Why  was  Miss  Piggy  mad  at  KermXt  the  frog? 

Who  is  really  in  charge  on  tKe^muppets? 

Who  really  makes  the  decisions? 

What  puppet  is  the  saddest  figure? 

Who  ^0  yfi>u  fe^l  sorry  foT? 

WThich  one  is  funniest?  ^ 
^Who  causes  the  mos't  troubles? 
.  Which  %iardcter  'do  you  di  si  ikei  the  "most? 

Which  character  do  you  ^ike  the  most? 


\ 


V^.  Choose/eithtfr  (l)  Kermit  the  Frog^  (2)  Miss  Piggy  or  (3)  FoZzie  Bear  t&  f^t 
*  \  the  folTbwing  description  -  each  animal  can  be  used  ^s  mafvY  times  as  you  [i 
smart 


kG^ 


gossipty 
pushy 
p  owe  r  f  u 1 


e, 
f  * 

h* 


s^d 
f onny ' 
tricky 

bad 


good 
dangc  rou!> 
he  1 pf u  I 
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Vll.     Do  you  think  children  should  watch  the  show?         /' ^ 
VITI.  If  no,  what  might  be  harmful? 

*   '      .  \ 

IX,      Select  the  five  pictures  from  all  those  usc^  wiuc^a  you  (v 
Important  to  the  program  \ 


■  / 


\ 


/ 
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CHAPTER  13 


AN  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  ^TSME  EFFECT  OF  TELEVISION 
UPON  CONSUMER  BUYING  T^OS  IN  TWO  NORTHERN 
NA^PIVB  COMMUNITIES 


by 

Nancy  Hanks 
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Th^s  article  is  one  in  a  series  designed  to  discuss  the  impact  of  tele- 
vision upon  northern  Nac*lve  communities.     The  purpose  of  this  particular 
study  was  to  examine^  the  effects  which  the  medla^  with  part icu tar  emphasis 
upon  television,  is  having  upon  sales  trends  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
stores  (hereaf;:er  know' as  the  Bay)  in  the  two  northern  Native  Manitoba  com-  - 
munities  of  Cree  1  and  Cree  2.     It  should  be  noted  at  this  time  that^  with 
one  exception^  the  Bay  stores  are  th^  only  retail  outlets  In  the  communities* 

The  original  Idea  for  this  study  was  conceived  by  Christopher  Hanks  in' 
January  oi  1979,    At  the  tlrne,   the  Cross  Cultural  Communications  Project  (then 
known  as  the  Northern  Communications  Project)  had  spent  the  last  five  years 
investigating  the, impact  of  the  introduction  of  television  into  Native  communis 
ti^  in  northern.  Manitoba .    Of  the  two  communities  mentioned"  in  this  study* 
Cree  1  was  the  first  to  receive  television  in  December  of  1973-  Subsequent 
documentation  of  the  effects  of  television  on  the  people  at  Cree  1  CHameri 
Steinbring,  et  al »  1974',  Hamer,  Steinbring  et  al»  1975;  Steinbrlng^  GranzbeVg 
et  al  1979)  has  lead  Granzberg  to  estimate  that,  during  the  almost  seven  yeaprs 
since  Its  introduction,  television's  impact  upon  the  people^of  Cree  1  should 
have  become  more  predictable  and  that  this  would  be  reflected  in 'the  sales  trends 
at  the  two  Bay  ^t ores  located  in  Cree  1  (Granzberg*  1980,  Personal  Communication)- 
Cree  2,  o*i  the  other  hand,  only  received  television  in  July  of  1977  and  thus 
we  might  expect  the  people  in  the  community  to  be  going  through  some  sort  of^ 
adjustment  period  as  they  are  suddenly  baraged  with  new  information  from  the 
rest  df  Buro-Canada^    In  keeping  with  the  hypothesis,  one  would  then  anticipate 
that  sales  trends  would^  at  best,  be  er:ratic  and  possibly  Increasing  in  the        \  o 
areas  of  those  items  or  products  one  customarily  views  as  a  part  of  television 
programs    ^and  advertisement s* 

In  order  to  test  our  hypothesis,  we  required  the  assistance  andco^oper^ 
ation  of  the  Bay  stores  in  Cree  1  and  Cree  2.     Initial  contact    with  Mr. 
George  Tidmarsh^  Manager  of  the  Manitoba  1  District,  Hudson^s  Bay  Company 
National  Stores  Department  was  made  by    C*  Hanks  and  the  study  was  then  turned 
over  to  the  author*    With  Mr.  Tidmarsh's  co-operation,  questionnaires  concerning 

*      Norway  House 
**    Oxford  House 
see  Appendix  2 
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the  quantities  of  specific  goods  sold'at  the  Bay  stores  in  Cree  1  and  Cree  2    ^  ^ 
we^e  sent  to  tt^managets  of  the  Bay  stores*     Information  was  requested  for 
the  years  1976  to  1979  inciusive.    Our  major  interests  lay  in  seeing  what,  if 
any,  appreciable  changes  in  quantities  of  goods  being"  sold  had  taken  place 
from  one  year  to  the  Tiext.    Categories  included  In  the  questionnaire  were: 
televls  ions  ,  television  tables  ,  antennae ,  decorat  iv-e  shelving,  radios, — nacord 
playars,  tape  decks,  tape  recorders,  8  tracks*  cassettes,  records,  paperbacks, 
comic  boc^ks  ,  magazines ,  shampoos,  toot hp^^j^es ,  soaps ,  af  tershaues  » perfumes  ,  ' 
makeup,  hand creams ,  deoderant s,aspi rin ,  cold  remedies j  liniment Sj  nose  sprays> 
cough  syrups  and  drops,  laundry  and  dish  soaps,  cleaning  produc ts , furniture 
po^ishj  electrical  appliances,  pantyhose^  tea  and  co^ffee,  children's  pre-sweet- 
ened  cereals^  frozen  foods,  cake  mixes,  milk*  eggs,  popcorn  and  potato  chips. 

The  initial  questionnai re  vas  sent  out  in  February  of  1979,  Responses 
were  received  from  June  through  to  the  end  of  July  1979,     Upon  receipt  qf  the 
initial^quest;ionnalres  It  was  realized  that  our  1979  figures  were  either  three 
month  (January  -  March)  or  six  month  (January      June)  sales  /igures*     In-order  to 
avoid  having  to  estimate  the  year  end  figures  fo|^1979^  the  author  once  again 
called  upon  Mr*  Tidmarsh  for  .assistance .     In  addition  to  the  year  e,nd  figures, 
additional  information  was  requested  on  the  following;  name  brand  soft  drinks^ 
games,  and  children's  toys. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  second  set  of  questionna^trcs  the  data  was  compiled 
and  placed  in  the  chart  form  found  in  JVppendix  1*     Prior  to  any  discussion  of 
the  data,  however,  it.  now  becomes  necessary  to  describe  Cree  1  and  Cree  2  and 
then  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  data  in  relation  to  the  cultural  and  economic 
settings  of  the  two  communities^     It  is  hoped  that  by  drawing  a  parallel  ^ 
between  Cree  1  and  Cree  2's  experience-  with  advertising  and  the  media  to  that  of 
the  larger  Euro-Canadian  ,afid  American  population  during  its  inital  experience 
with  the  same  phenomena,  that  a'  pattern  will  emerge  which  will  help  to  explain 
the  sales  trends  found  in  Appendix  1* 

Cree  1  is^  located  approximately  three  hundred  air  miles  north  of  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba*     It  consists  o^f  three  communities  located  along  a  c^n  mile  stretch  of 
both  banks  of  the  Nelson  River.    A  fourth  community  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
two  .Islands  which  divides  the  Nelson  ^iver  into  three  channels^    For  the 
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purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  we  will  only  cor^cern  ourselves  with  those 
sections  of  Cr^e  1  wh|ch  , surround  the  two  Bay  stores  located  in  the  community. 

Store  A  is  located  on  one  of  the  two  islands,  along  its  southern 
shore*     It  services  approximately  half  of  the  community's  three  thousand 
inhabitants  (Granzberg,  1980,  Personal  Communication)*  The  store  is  re- 
ported to  have  a  greater  variety  of  stock  to  offer  its  customers*  Several 
other  serj/ices  including  a  restaurant  and  the  post  office  are  dlso  located 
near  Store  A, 

Store  B  is  located  on  thje  reserve  portion  of  the  community  about  six 
miles  'from  Store  A*     Located  at  this*end  of  the  community  are  the  Band  Offices,  ^ 
a  senior^citizens  nursing  home,  end  a  public  school  (Gratizberg  1^79,  p*  3), 

Historically,  Cree  I'was  a  Hudson's  Bay  CompaI^y  trading  post  established 
around  1814  to  l8l7  (Rich  1967,  p*  21l),  ^The  ancestors  of  the  present  day 
—inljabitants  settled  in  and  near  the  site  as  a  result  of  their  increased  involve- 
ment with  the  fuf  trade*    The  Metis  who  live  near  Store  A  are  the  descendants 
of  Indian  women  and  traders,  administrators,  and  various  .other,  white  men  who 
passed  through  Cree  1  (Himer,  Steinbring^  et  al  1974X   Those  who  live  on  the 
reserve  near  Store  B  are  >  for  the  most  part,  descendants  of  those  Native 
people. who  took  treaty  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  Jr^aty  Five* 

Foij  a  relatively  long  period  of  time,  Cree  1  was  a  fairly  isolated  ' 
community*     It  has  been  ac<;essible  by  a  permanent  all-weather  roa^i  only  sincfe 
1977  and  prior-to  that  time  by  a  temporary  wintefr-road  (Hanks  1980,  Personal 
Communicat iqn) *     In  addition  to  the  road  connect ing. Cree  1  to  Winnipeg,  thire  has 
recentl/  been  opened  up    an  all-weather  road  which  allows  peop^le  from  Cree  1 
access  to  Thompson  which  is  approximately  one  hundred  air  piles  away* 

Newspapers  from  Winnipeg  (two  dailies)  and  f^om' Thompson  are  received 

by  people  in  the  community*  '  Information  about  the  world  at  large  can  also  be 

obtained  viA  the  radio  stations  from  Winnipeg  and  Thotnpson  as  well  as  CBC 

Northern  Services*     In  addition  to  the  three  commercial    radiostat ions  Cree  1 

has  its  own  Native  broadc^ting  station  which  commenced  operating  in  the 

mid  I970*s*  |  ^  ,  ,  -       ^    j  ^ 

'^levision  was  first  introduced  to  the  p*eople  of  Cr^e  I  in  December  of  ^ 
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1973  (Granzberg  1979.  p.  5)-    According  to  Granzberg's  most  recent  estimation^ 
approximately  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  people  at  Cree  1  ar^  now  engaging 
in  the  past-time  of  watching  television.    A  general  patter;i  h^s  emerged  where 
the  te levis ion  *5et  is  left  on'for  most  of  the  rfay  an5  children  and  adults  alike 
incorporate  television  watching  into  their  claily  cycle  of  activities.    For  the 
people  at  Cree  1>  television  viewing  is  a  discontinuous  event  -  people  will 
watch  for  a  while,  go  away  to  eat>  visit  friends  or  perform  some  task  and  chen 
return  to  watch  again. 

According  to  Granzberg  (19^0,  Personal  Communicacion)  most  of  the 
people  who  live  on  the  reserve  at  Cree  1  live  in  an  extended  family  situation 
where  a  household  would  consist  of  ten  Co  fifteen  members.    Of  those  ten  to 
fifteen  members,  approximateTy  half  would  be  young  children.    This  means  then, 
that  Cree  1  has  a  demographically  young  population.    Among  the  adults,  Granzberg 
feels  that  at  least  one  has  a  permanent"  job  and  brings  in  a  good  salary.    Of  the 
rest,  perhaps  two  to  three  are  receiving  some  form  of  social  assistance  while 
another  may  hold  a  part-time  job  (l980,  Personal  Commj^n icat ion) .     Fqt  those 


tho; 
mi/st  be 
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people  living  on  the  reserve  at  Cree  1  no  taxes  or  house  payments  mi/st  be  met 
hence  they  are  i^lieved  of  that  add  it ional *  burden  .    THe  Euro-Canadian  and  Metis 
people  who  live  close  to  Store  A  are  not  ^s  fortunate  but  generally  their  family* 

size  is  smaller  and  they  too  have  access  to  a  variety  of  forms  of  social 

■•  * 

as  sis tance  * 

Cranzberg  estimates  that  approximately  twenty  per  cent  of  the  men  in  ^ 
Cree  1^  are  employed  in  seasonal  jobs  such  as  construction  ^nd  forest  fire 
fighting  (1980,  Personal  Communication).    People  are  also  employed  as  bus  drivers, 
handymen,  and  custodians.    Employment  for  the  most  part  is  scarce  so  family 
members  are  often  faced  with  long  periods  of  unemployment.     During  such  times, 
people^may  hunt,   fish  or  trap  furs  to  supplement  their  diet  and  income  or  may 
leave  the  community  temporari^ly  to  try  their  luck  in  the  larger  centre  such  as 
Thompson  and  Winnipeg. 

For  many  of  the  people  of  Cree  1,  ic  is  often  a  'Tease  or  Famine"  situation* 
When  there  is  money  in  the  household  it  is  spent,  and    when  there  is  none, 
people  do  without .  . 
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Cree  2  is  located  approximatety  three  hundred  and  eighty  air  miles  north 

of  Winnlpe'^  and  is  a  good  deal  more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Euro-Canada  t-haji 

is  Cree     4     Located  gn  the  north-east  shore  of  Oxford  Lake,  Cree  2  is  accessible 

to  the  sputh  by  a-  temporary  winter  road  during  the  winter  months  and  by  air  on  a 

year  round  basis,  weather  permitting.    The^hoiises  are  strung  out  along, the  lake 

shore  and  are  backed  by  a  four  and  one  half  mile  stretch  of  gravel  road  which 

'links  the  two  ends  of  the  community*     At  the  southernmost  ehd  of  the  community 

is  found  the  Roman 'Cat hoi ic  and  Evangelical  Missions*     A  little  further  to  the 

north  IS  located  the  Pente^cost^l  Chruch^  th\e  nursing  station,  the  Hydro  generators^ 

t?he  new  school  which  was  complete  in  1975  and  contains  Kindergarten  through 

grade  eleven*  and  the  teacherageSi^    a  fewhundred  yards  further  to^  the  north 

and  east 'is  the  air  strip*    At  the  far  end  of  the  village  is  the  United  Church" 
*■  * 
an^  the  Bay  sttyte  ,  a  little  further  beyond. 

Like  Cree  1   ^  Cree  2's  establishment  as  a  permanent  comnunity  came  about  as 

the  r^ult  of  the  fur  trade*    The  original  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  was  establish 

shed  in  1798  and  h^s  since  been  Inhabited  by  both  Cree  and  rolx-blooded  English- 

.^ree  descendants^ of  the  fur  tratde  era*    With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  in  1909, 

all  those  families  who  had  no  white  members  of  the  family  living  with  them  at 

the  time  were  encouraged  by  their  friends  and  relatives-  to  say  nothing  lest  they 

too  should  lose  their  status  (Hanks  1980,  p*  265)*    With  the  signing  of  Treaty 

y  Five, 'the  area  aroujid  C^ree  2  wajs  created  into  a  reserve*      Today,  979  of  Cree 

2^s*l,110  population  are  treaty  Indians*    The' remainder  of  the  papulation 

consists  of  Euro^Canadian  nurses,  teachers,  hydro  employees  and  Hudson"s  Bay 

Company  employees*- 

Unlike  Cree  1>  Cree  2  has  no  local  radio  station  but  depends  upon ' broadcast s 
from  Thompson  and  the  CBC  Northern  Services  via  MTS  microwave*    Television  was 
introduced  to  the  -people  of  Cres  2    in  July  of  1977*    The  Impact  of  its  intro- 
duction was  documented  by  Hanks'  in  1979  (Hanks  1979,  pp*  130-153)*  The  amount  of 
time  spent  during  the  day  watching  television  varies*    Young  children,  like 


those^  in  Cree^l^,  watch  it  on  a 


discontinuous  basis  (Hanks  1V9,  p*  149)  whereas 


older  children  and  teenagjers  whose  command  of  the  English  language  is  better 
than  the  very  young  and  the  very\  old,  may  spend  several  hours  a  day  engaged  in 
television  viewing*  * 


A  o 
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*  According  to  Hanks,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  households 


holds  \  , 
i  Idren/ 


in  Cree  2  containing  a  nuclear  or  extended  family  ,with  four  to  fi^e  chi 
present*    Cree  2  also  has  a  deuiographica  1  ly  young  population  with  338  or  34,5  Z 
of  the  population  under  ten  years  ot  age  and  554  or  56.6  %  ot  Che  population 
under  twenty  years  of  age.    This  factor  becomes  very  importan^'t  when  one  considers 
that  about  13      ot  the  entire  population  is  supporting  the  other    87  7*. 

Men  at  Cree  2  are  employed  on  brush  cutting  opera tions(under  private  or  ^ 
Indian  Affairs  contracts),  hocusing  construction,  or  working  on  the  winter  roads- 
There  are  also  about  fifteen  Native  employees  at  the  B^y  store,  a  home/school 
co-ordinator ,a  Native  secretary  ,  janitors,  and^cleaning  ladies  (Hanks  1980,  Per- 
sonal  CommunicatlOrt) .    JBecause  of  the  shortage  of  jobs  in  Cree  2  ,  their  incomes 
.are  supplemented       various  forms  of  so^al    assistance  including  baby  bonus, 
youth  allowance,  unemployment  insurance,  olJ  age  pensions  and  welfare^  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  economic  support  they  receive,  this  is 'often  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  family.     Therefore,  men  frequently  return  to  the  more  trad- 
itional occupations  of  hunting,  trapping  and  Jishing  in  order  to  supplement 
the*  diet  and  income.    For  those  vho  engage  in  trapping  and  commercial  fishing, 
^anks  estimates  that,  the -most  su^fcessful  o^  these  men  participating  in  these 
Activities  can  earn  $  6000.00  and  $  5000*00  respectively  (1980,  personal  Com* 
munication) - 

In  both  Cree.l  and  Cree  2,  Cree  and'.  English'  are  s\oken  in  mixed,  proportions. 
Amongst  the  treaty  people  who  live  in  Cree  1  it  iX  estimated  for  1978  that  ^1*7  % 
of  the  people  speak  English  In  tjtd  jhome^,  while  approximately  50  X  of  the  people^ 
speak  predominantly    Cree  in  the  home  and  8.'3  %  speak  a  mixture        English  and 
French  (Pereira  1980,  Personal  Cjommunication)^    Concerning  , the  comprehension 
of  English  programmes  on  television,  Granzbe^^  estimates  that  10  %  of  the  people 
do  not  comprehend  very  much  of  ^the,  dialogi^e  while  anothe'r  IX)?*  ui^der- 

stand  almost  all  of  the  dialogue. ^   The  remaining  80%  of  the  popula*  * 

/ 

tionj  Graiizberg  states,  probably-^iss-  ^  or  more,  of  what  is  being,  said 

(1980,  Personal  Communiiiatlon)^    Among  the  people  of  Cree  2  there 

are  those  who  speak  both  English  and  Cree  and  those  who  speak  only 

Cree  but  may  understand  some  .English.    Of  t^e  Natives  i-n  Qree  2y 

only  a  very  small  percentage    of  the  people  speak  English  and  this, might  J 
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be  one  or  two  children  whose  parents  are  English  and  Cree  speakers  but  who 
prefer  to  have  their  chi^ldren  speak  English  as  their  primary  language*  There 
is  i)0  set  age  which  diyided  the  Cree  speakers  from  the  bilingual  members  of  the 
community.     Between  the  ages  of  30  to  70  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variability 
as  to  h^w  many  people  at  each  age  are  either  mono  or  bilingual     (Hanks  1980, 
PerStonal  Communication).     Visually,  the  dist r ibution  jcan  be  expressed  as  the 
following  :  t  .    "         >  *  i 
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Language  becomes  an  Important  issue  when  one  realizes  that  television  i^ 
both  an  auditory  and  visual  means  of  communication-     For  those  viewers  who  do 
not  understand  English  or  who  only  have  .a  limited  comprehertsion  of  the  language 
television  viewing  can  be  frustrating    ^nd  confus-ings 

Television  is  what  Hanks  describes  as  a  secondary  interaction  Cl980  p*288). 
What  this  means  is  that  neither  the  originator  of  a  message  ,( In* this  case  j 
those  people,  wh<;>^  spon5orjwrite,  direct:  ^produce  and  act  in  television  programmes 
and  advertisements)  nor  the    recipients  of  the  message,  that  is  the  pe6ples  in 
Cree  1  and  2,  are  in  each  others    presence  but  rely  on  a  medium  such  as  tele-  , 
visi(/n  to  convey  the  message*    The  obvious  problem  that  exists  with  this  form 
of  message  relay  is  that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  if  the  message  intended  is  the 
one  ahich  is  received*  'The  originators  of  the  message  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  effett  their  message  is  haviijg  upon  those  people  who  receive  its 

This  is  the  loajor  problem  with  j^he  introduction  of  English  speaking 
television  programmes  into  non-English  speaking  communities*    As  par^d^^xical  as  it 
may  sound?  the  communijcations  industry  in  Euro-Canada  has  undergone  a  breakdowa 
In  conununicatrions* ' 

The  question  which  remains  of  course^  is  how  are  people  in  isolated 
northern  Native  communities  interpreting  tiSse  ii»essages  and  how  are  they,  as 
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consumers,  reacting  to  those  messages. 

Advertising  an<i  television  programming  in  general*,  is  ^ot  geared  speci- 
fically towards  the  northern^ Na tive  populations.     It  is  aimed  at  Euro-American 
and  Canadian  populations  who  have  grown  up  with  and  along  side  the  media  industryn 
More  Importantly,  and 'as  Stuart  Ewen  points  out,  !;he  history  of  advertising  is  a 
part  of  our  social  history. 

Our  ancestors,  our  grandfathers  and  dur  great-grandfathers-  grew  up  in  a 

S 

time  when  industrialization  was  just  being  accepted.     It  was  more  than  just  a 
new  way    of  producing  goods*  it  was  a  new  way  of  socialization  (Ewen  1976^  p,6). 
They  bore  witness  to  those  times  when  men  were  employed  to  work  for  low  wages, 
in  unsavoury  conditions  and  for  long  hours.    With  the  advent  of  mass  j/toduct Ion, 
it  was  realized  that:  ^ 


. . - the  machine  mode  of  production-could  not  be 
stabilized  until  it  had  also  been  socialised-.- 
Poverty,  at  the  t;Lme ,  was  not  defined  in  terms  of  wage  levels,  but  in 
terms  , of  the  quality  of  life.     Wages  were' seen  as  simply  another  means  of 
oppression    and  social  control.    What  was  needed  by  the  industries  and  employers 
was  a  new  method  of  social  control  -  a  means  of  pacifying  social  relations.  It 
was' felt  that  perhaps  thfe  pacified  social  relations  could.be  the  products  of 
the  industrial  process  (Ewen  1976>p.  lA).     With  this  realization  workers  could 
also  become  consumer^,  ^ 

At  the  time,  hovever,  money  prevented  those  who  worked  in  industry  from 
becoming -i^ss  consumers.    Traditionally,  thos?^  who  bought  goods  from  the .  businesses 
who  employed  the  workers  did  so^because  they  could  afford  to.    These  same  workers 
however,  lackecL-the  one-thing  which^revented  them  from  becoming  consumers  - 
monfey^    Habit, ^ too,  prevented  some  people  from  entering  the  consumer  market- 
place*   When  one  was  brought  up- to  work  hard  anjd  save  your  money  it  becomes  "very 
difficult'  to  break  with  such  a  tradition.  -      '     '  ^ 

It  was  within  this  context  that  advertising  began  t<x  assumevniodern  pro- 
portions (Ewen  197!5>pr  18).     Its  main  thrust  was  to  superimpose\new  conceptions 
of  individual  attainment  and  commodity  desire  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
-*stir-Mr-semewhat  reluctant  to  enter  intp  consumerism- 
Businessmen  c^uld  no  longer  depend  upon  an  elite  market  to  respond  to 
their  productive  capacity.     The  manufacturer  was  forced  to  count  on  the  entiVe 
country  if  he  was  going  to    be  able  to  reduce  his  production  cost    and^ thus 
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compete  with  other  manufacturers  (Ewen  1976*p*  18)*  The  question  of  creating  a 
national  market  then  became  one  of  changing  the  buying  habits  of  the  Euro- 
Canadian^ and  American  public. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  time  that  advertising  , became  a  necessity.  Business- 
men were  giving  their  employees  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  >  In  return  for 
which  they  were  expected  (at  ^least  by  the  business  world)  To^uy .  *  Advertising 
executives  were  given  the  responsibility  of  creating  an  emotional  desire  to 
buy  In  every  citizen.     "To  create  consumer  efficiently  the  advertising  lndus<:ry 
had  to  develop  universal  notions  of  what  makes  people  respond,  gd^ng  beyond  the 
'horse  sense  V  psychology  that  had  characterized  the  earlier  industry"  (Ewen  1^76, 
p*  33).  •  *  .  ' 

The  ad  men  had  to  appeal  to  humafi  instincts  to  make  people  aware  of  them- 
selves  and  also  how  others  are  aware  of  them.    Goods"  being  advertised  no  longer 
promise  just  prac ticall ty >  yalue  or  years  of  service. >  They  now  offered  social 
prestige,  beauty>  respect,  leisure^^  youth,  naturalness  and  excitement. 

Advertising  desired  not  to  keep  people  happy    with  their  material  lives> 
but  rather  to  keep  them  dissatisfied  with  '\.**ugly  things  around  them.  Satisfied 
customers  are '  not  a^s  profitable  as  discontented  ones"  (Ewen  1976  p^39).  Adverti- 
sing was  also  designed  to  product  a  "homogeneous  national  character;"  (Ewen  1976. 
p.  Al)*    It  gave  people  an  Ideal  which  they  coul4;Strlve  towards.    In 'striving 
towards  the  idelTT,  in  this  case  Euro-Canadian  society*  people  feltj  that  they  too 
could  have  "floors  clean  enough  for  a  T>aby",  ^'that^atiiral  look;'"HandS  that  look 
like  you  never  do  distfes">"Whlter  teeth  and  fresher  breath"  and  a  boat  of  other 
personal  Improvements  that  can  only  be  attained  through  participating  in  the, 
consumer  market* 

Advertising  portrays  the  co^umer  market  as  an  Integrated  and  cotallstic 
world  view  (Ewen  Jl976*  p*  103)*  ^  H<ime  no  longer  becomes'  the  focal  point  Jor  a  , 
famlly^s  world*-  Althpugh  the  home*  Is  needed  ***'^for  the  slcial  relations  that*,. 
It* .  *malntalnsj  yet  at  th&  s^nua  tlme»  peoplk  must  look  'C'utwaSd  fcr  the  wage  th^t 
wl  11  a  I  low  them  to  maintain  the  home  -In  a  de&ll^eable  style  *  *  *     (Ewen  1976  ^  p .  122) . 

Advertisings  today^  bcpurs  In  many  ^orms:  radlo>  newspapers  »  magazines  ^nd 
television*    Television  Is  perhaps' tlre^ost  effe^tjvje  means  of  adVeiftlslng  as  the 
ads  are  placed  durlrfg  and  between  programmes  so  that  o^e  is  obliged  to^  sit  through 
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,  them  or  run  the  risk  of  missing^  portion  of  a  progratntne.     Advertising,  in  the 
form  of  actual  ^ds  and  even  the  programmes  themselves  clue  people  in'as  to' 
what  is* available  in  the  wotld.    It  allows  you  to  compare  yourself,  your  family* 
and  youi^  home  to  the  Ideal  as  portrayed  on  television',     it  projects  an  image  of  , 
abundance  and  ea^  accessabil  1  ty  of  goods  (Ewen.l976.p.209).  ^ 

*.*"The  cultural  displacement  effected  by  cbnsumerism  has  provided  a  ' 
mode  of  perception  that  has  both  confronted  the  question  of  human  need  and  at 
the  same  time  restricted  its  possibilities  *.*'*(2wen  1976.  p.  220)/ 

Returning  now  to  the  study  communi t ie^^of  Cree  1  and  Cree  2  one  can  easily 
see  that  neither  community  has  experienced  the  same  type  of  social  development 
as  Euro-Canada.     Both  conmunities  were  officially  introduced  to  television  in 
the  1970  *  s .    By  the  time  television  reached  thes^  commupit  ies  >  advert  is  ing  ( formal 
and  informal.  I.e.  programmed  which  portray  thWwfVS/EffrO'-Canadlans.- 1  ive)  was  in 
full  Swing.    Ads  are  now  telling  us  how  to  remaV^  youthful  and  natural,  how  to 
get  ahead,  and  how  our  lives  would  not  be  complete  without  certain  products. 
We  are  all  encouraged  to  strive  towards  two^  cars  in  the  driveway,  a  colour  tele- 
vision^  pulsating  s^hower  massage^and  wall  to  w^ll  carpeting. 

However,  Cree  1  and  Cree  2  ire  not  like  the  rest  of  Euro-Canada.    Cree  2 
people  have  electricity  (30  amp*  service)  butoio  indoor  plumbing*    Many  people 

.have  a  vehicle'  but  they  have  only  four  ^nd  one  half  mile^  of  road  on  which  to  drive 
them  dnd  those  who  desire  them  often  do  not  have  the  funds  which  make  such  a  dream, 
reality. 

In  examining  the  s^les  trends  for  the 't;wo  stores  at  Cree  1  and  the  store 
.  at  Cree  2  one    caj;^  see  tliat  the-  number  of  sales  at  Cree  1  generally  do  not  vary 
too  much  from  store\o  store*    It  Is  the  author's  opinion  that  because  Cree  1 
received  television  earlier  in  the  decade .  than  Cree  2  that  the  people  in  tjie — ^ 
community  have  had  timfe-^to  adjust  to  the  new  barage  of  information  belng'^thrust 
upon  them-    Joeing  less »i/olated  than  Cree  2,  having  a  larger  Euro-Canadian  pop- 
ulation and  also  input  from  other  media  sucfi  ast  radios  and  newspapers  would  also 
contribute  to  the  consistancy  in  sale^  ^r^nds    in  Cree  1* 

Cree  2,  on  the  other  hand}  because  <it  received  television  in  mid  1977  has 
not  had  a  long  time  to  adapt  to -Jjji^  jjr^ssures  and  Influences  it  receives  fi^om 

\4-      *Y  ,  --  ^,  ^    '      ^  *  I 

Euro-Canada  via  the  medium  of  tj^evlston*    wKen  a$lc6d  about  the  effect  of  tele- 
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vision  on  people  In  their  communities,,  the  managers  of  the  Bay  stcTres  all 
replied  that  they*^hought  that  televi  sion  wa  s  having  a  id^finite  effect*  Peot3(Je 
were  requesting  mcTre  up  to  date  ^fashions  ,  nam^  brand  products,  and  showing  3 
preference  for  rock  and  roll  music  as  opposed  to  country  and  western. 

In  relation  to  the*sales  trends  at  the  two  stores  at  Cree  1,  Cree  2 
exhibits  much  more  dramatic  increases    and  decreases  in  the  number  of  sales 
from  one  year  to  the  next.     Take  for  example^^  televisions.     In  1977  the  stor^^ 
at  Cree  2  sold  157  teleArlsion  sets  while  in  197S  only  33  seta  were^sold.  This 
can  easily  be  explaiT\ed  by  the  fact  that  television  was  introduced  to  Cree  2 
in  mid    1977  »^Ohe  would  anticipate  a  high  sales  record.     The  following  year 
the  number  ^f  those  people  who  had  not  purchase^  one  or  who  were  buying  a  second 
set  would  naturally  be  not  as *great  and  -hence  the  difference  in  sales  from  one 
y^ar  to  the  next.    Sales  of  televisions, radios^  and  most  other  electrical 
appliances  would  be  low  to  moderate  in  Cree  1  because  they  have  had  electricity 
for  a  longer  period  of  tltiie  and  hence  Uould  have  purchased  these  appliances 
sooner.    ^     ^  ^  ' 

Radios,  even  at  C'ree  2  appe'ar  to  be  on  the  decline*    The  exception  is  an 

increase  at  Cree  1  Stare  A  fpr  1979*    Sales  on  record  players,  &ape  decks  and 

t 

tape  recorders  seem  to  be. low  to  moderate  for  all  three  communities*  Stores 
A  and  B  are  quite  comparable  with  respect  to  sales  on  electrical  appliances,  with 
the  exception  of  hair  dyers  at  St9re  A  which  peaks  at  37  in  1978  and  then  falls 
by  almost  50  %  to  only  IS  sales  for  1979.    At  Cree  2  there  , is  a  noticeable  drop 
i^  the  sales  of  jewing  machines*    This  could«  indicate  a  trend  away  from  'hom^i^ 
made*  garments  Co  ones  purchased  at  the  local  Bay  store  dr  on  shopping     trips  to 
Thompson  or  Winnipeg.  ^  i 

Regarding  reading  material >  the  most  noticeable  changes  are  in  superKero 
comic  books  .which  at  two  of  the  three  study  stores  plummet  by  67*5  %  (Cree  2) 
ans  ^8*3  7*  (Store  B)  ^    Both  of  these  stores  areUocated  on  reserves;    A  possibleX^ 
expl^nat^n  for  this  decrease  is  that  the  superhero,  figures  found  in  the  comic 
books  are  now  being  seen    on  television  (eg,  Spidennan^  Buck  Rogers)* 
^  Magazine  sales  at  Store  B  in  Cree  1  also  seem  to  have-^taken  a  downward  trend 

sales  having  decreased  fir  1978-1979  by  78*57  %*  ,  . 
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Sales  cf  'tCjfUetry  articles  at  Cree  1  are  comparable  although  the  volume 
in  sales  Is  higher  at  Store  A»This  is  most  Ukely  because  it  is, the  larger  store 
and  probably  has?  a  greater  stock  t^urnover.    A  noticeable  increase  in  the  sale  of 
soaps  is  notlcec^^at  Store  A* 

Cree  2  h|s  exhibited  a  high  increase  in  the  sale  of  toiletry  articles. 
Sales  of  deoder^nts  and  aftershaves ^are  first  recorded'  in  1979, 

Amongst  ^i>eauty  aids  being  sold»  handcrBams  and  makeup  appear  to  be  the 
most  erratic*    /Perfume  sales  are  recorded  for  the  first  time  at  Cree  2.  During' 

I 

the  past  year*  stories  have  been  circulated  around  Cree  2  about  the  increased  use 
of  perfumes  In:  the  community  but  by  the  wen  and  not'the  women*     It  seems*  as 
an  article  in  Macleans  MaRazlne^  also  states,  that  a  variety  of  perfumes, 
particularly  Chanel  No*  5  are  being  used  in  wolf  and  lynx  traps*     Apparently  the 
perfume  attracts  the  animals  and  has  the  added  advantage  that  it  does  not  ^ 
fr^^^,2^the  traps*  ^ 

AmoTlg  Patert  medicines ,  cough  drops  in  particular  appear  to  have  increased 
in  sale  at  all  three  stores- 

Under  household  products.  Store      sales  of  dish  soap  have  decreased  by  80%, 
On  the  ^other  hand,  sales  at  Cree  2  have  Increased  by  983,3  ?<>  from  2^0  bottles  In 
1978  to  2600  bottles  In  1979*^  /  ^  \ 

Sales  o£  pantyhose  show  fluctuation  but  generally  speaking .  sales  have 
increased* 

Tea  and  coffee  sales  are  comparable  between  Store  A  and  B  but  at  Cree  2 
sates  of  tea  droppe<j  by  78  %for  1979*     Coffee  at  Cree  2j  on  the  other  hand,  rose 
by  lU  X.  ,  * 

Children's  cereals:  enjoyed  an  Increase  at  all  three  stores  with  t^e  most 
dramatic  increase  talking  place  at  Cree  2  (83  %)  * 

Frozen  foods  are  generally  on  the  decline  in  spit^  of  the  fact  that  these 
items  are  qilite -popular  in. most  northern  Communities*  .  ^\ 

Cake  mixes  rose  In  sa\es  at  Cree  2  by  1650  %-    There  was  a  rtioderate  Increase 
at  Store  B  and  a  decll^ne  at  St<»re  A* 

Little  Information  was  available  on  dairy  products  such^^  milk  and  eggs* 
Sufficient  information  was  provided,  however,  to  observe  increased  sales  of 
fresh  milk  and  a  slight  decrease  In  the  sale  of  eggs*     Cost  is  probably  a 
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factor  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  .these  items*  ^  y"^ 

^  Sales^of  sndck  foods  such  as  popcorn  and    ppt^o  chips  exhibit  a  general 
Increase  with  the  exception  of  Store  A  where  potato  chips  decreased  Ip  sales 
by  40  %,    ^  .  ^  . 

For  th^  Last  of  these  categories,  soft  drinks,  games  and  children's 
toys.  Insufficient  data  was  available*  , 

^    By  way.  of  conclusion,  one  can  see  that  the  general  trend  In  both  Native 
study  communities  is^  towards  an  Increase  in  sales  In  the  stores*    One  cannot  state 
for  certain  as  to  whether  oivgipt  these  Increased  sales  ^re  a  direct  result  of 
television*    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  the  media  In  general,  that^ts 
radio , newspapers  and  television  in  collaboration  with  the  rapid  breakdown  of 
cultural  and  geographical  isolation  which  the  people  of  Cree  1  and  Cree  2  have 
experience^  in  the  last  decade  has  caused  an  increased  need  or  desire  for  these 
people  to  strive  to  become  like  th^  r'est  of  Euro-Canada,    Given  the' social, 
geographical  and  economic  situations  which  these  people  find  themselves  in,  it 
can  only  be  assumed  that  the  people  of  Cr^  l  and  2  are  trying  to  emulate  the 
rest  of  Euro^Canadlan  so^ety  through  the  purchase  of  material  goods  as  is  re- 
flecte^i^ln  the  sales  trends  at  the  Bay  stores  In  their  conmJnltles*    If  this 
need  to  emulate  Euro-Canada  came  about  as  the  result  of  watching  t^l^vision  ^nd 
listening  to  the  radio,  then  for  all  intents  and  purposes^  che  media  Is  indeed 
having  an  effect  upon  consumer  buying  trends  In  the  two  !\orthern  Native  com- 
munities of  Cree  1  ai)d  Cree  2*  ^  ^ 
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The    s^ies    trends     illustrated     rn    the  fo<low»pg  'chart*  are 
with    r  eterence    'lo    the    loriowmg     commu  m  t  lea    i  n  Nof  1  hern  Manitob^t 
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APPENDIX  2 


Quedtionnaire  Addedding  Consume 
Buying  Trends  In  Two  Northern 
Native  Communities 


QUEStlONKAIftE 
on 

THE  EFFECT  OF  TELEVISION  ON  CONSUMER  BUYING  TRENDS 


Sf<>r<*  Mr'jn.iger   .    •       ^  ^ 

Location  of  Store  i  

Length  of  time  at  your  present  store  

Were' you  present  when  television  waa  introduced  into  your  cojnmunity?*  . 
If  not*  could  you  tell  us  ^the  name  of  the  Manager  who  was?  

In  answering  the  following  questions,  would  you  please  break  up  the  1977 
figures  semi-*annu,al  ly«    If  possible^  please  provide  annual  figures  for 
any  earlier  years  back  to  1975. 

PART  A:     QUANTITIES  OF  MERCHANDISE  SOLD 

Where  information  is  available,  would  you  please  provide 
figures  on  the  quantity  of  products  sold  in  the  categories 
listed  below: 


1977   ^ 


1979       '  1978 

Whole 
Year,  . 

First 

Half 

Year 

First 
Quarter 

1976  .  1975 

1*        Total  No, of  TV'S 

a.  Hq.of  Coloured 

■ 

b.  No. Black  &  White 

 1 

.    c.  No.  l2-14"Screeii 

* 

 i_  

d.  No.  14-18" 

e.  No.  18-24"  - 

f.  No.  24" 

2.       TV  Tables 

3.  Antennae 

S«       Total  Radios 

A*  AM 

b*  AM/FM 

c*  Short  WAV€ 

t 
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Page  2  -  Questionnaire  on  the  Effect  oi  Television  on  Consumer  Buying  Trends 
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— ffltr- 

Half 
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I'jigo   )  -  Quet.  t  ionnj  t  re  on  tlic  Effect  o  IJ^^le  v  I  s  ion  on  Consumer  Buyhig  Trends 
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22-  Deodorants 
 r-T  

23  .      Aspi ^  ^  ^  ^ 

24*      Cold  Remedies 

* 

2  5 .       Li  nlments 

26.      Hose  Sprays 

■^7*    \^oi)gh  Syrups 
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'  Tr  '  

28+      A^ough  Drops 
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-"5^3  '  Name  .Brand  ^  n 

^"^4      Laundry  SoaDsJ 

JO*  ■   Disn  Soaps 

Name  Brand  , 
31.      CTeanmg  proai£t£ 

^„        Name  ,  Brand    , ,  ^. 
32 .      Furniture  pol ish 

33.      Electric  Mix^ffs 

3^^N  Vaccuum  Cleaners 

35.      Hair  Blow 
Dryers 

•% 

36*      Hot  GQmbs 

37,    -  sowing 

machines  ^ 

38*  Pantyhose 



39* 

teii 

f 

40*  '  coffee 

f 

cereal 

• 

* 

42.  §!iH!^ng?r 

43  *  '   Frozen  Foods 

^  a.  TV  Dinners 

s — 

\b*  Chicken 

t 

1  

— •'^          (  1 

Vfigetables;^ 

f   

r 
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1977 
First 

Whole       Half  First 
1979  1978        Year         Year         Quarter        1976  1975 


44*        Calce  Mixes 

45*  Milk 

\ 

46.  ,  Eggs 

47 •        Junk  Food 

\ 

a.  Popcorn 

'b*    Potato  Chips 

PART  B; 


1.  When  did  your  store  begin  selling  Televisions? 

1 

2,  Regarding  the  section  in  Part  B  referring  to  records,  have, you  noticed  any 
changes  in  the  type  of  music  being  requested?.    Please  specify. 


Regarding  household  products^  has  anyone  come  in  requesting  to  rent  a  **Rog  Doctor" 
(rug  cleaning  machine)? 


4, 
5, 


Crug  cleaning  machine) 

t 

V 

Regarding  clothing,  has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  sale  of  bolt  cloth?  * 
Has.  there  been  an  increase  in  the  request  for  "current  fashions*'? 


6.     Have  you  had  an  increase  in  requests  for  name  brand  sof t -?ijrinks ,  (i.e,,  >Coke, 
Pepsi ,  etc  O?    '  ^   \  ^  '  ^ 

7»    Have  you  had  an  increase  In  requests  for  fresh  vegetables? 

•J 

A 

8*    Speaking  persona,lly  and  subjectively,  do  you  have  any  overall  impressions  of 
changing  consumer  patterns  perhaps  caused  by  television? 
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TELECOMMUNICATION  AND  CHANGES  AMONG  CR££  STUDENTS 

(A  comparative  and  longitudinal  analysis  of, two  remote 
non-urban  Cree  communities  in  Northern  Canada) 


This  study  has  three  objectives: 

a)  to  describe  how  junior  high  Cree  -students  in  two  remote 
northern  <;anadlan  communities  use  leisure  time, 

b)  to  Identify  factors  which  explain  the  pattern  of  leisure 
activities,  and 

J       c)    to  explore  through  a  comparison  of  data  (collected  at 
three  year  Intervals)  changes  in  patterns  of  social  activities* 


The  respondents  in  the  study  belong  to  ^original*  or  ^Native'  ' 
Canadian  groups  living  In  Northern  Manitoba  where  humming,  trapping 
and  trading  are  the  dominant  work  activities  of  community  members*  In 
the  last  decade  mo^dem  telecommunication  technologies,  including 
television  have  been  introduced  to  the  people  of  the  area  and  It  Is 
expected  that  these  Inhovatlons  may  trigger  changes  in  both  the  life 
styles  and  the  primary  sohjlal_  relationships  of  the  people*  Tills 
sftudy  examines  data  collected  at  three  different  time  periods,  with 


1 


each  subnequent  period    being  three  years  apart  from  the  earlier  data 
* 

Golle^^n  period.    Three  such  data  colJ.ecting  excursions  were  under- 
taf^D  resultinf^  in  six  data  sets.    The  first  data  collefting  project^ 
took  place  in  1972-73  when  television  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
either  community*  .  IThen  thfe  second  data-collecting  activity  took  place 
in  1975-76  one  community  had  just  received  television  while  the  other 
compiunity  was  ^ill  without  it.    Three  years  later,  at  the  time^of  the 
third  data  collectinf^  period  (1978-^79)  both  communities  had  been 
expose^  to  television,  one  for  four  years  -and  the  other  for  one  year* 
Schematically  the\:5/search  design  is  as  follows: 


Time  I  '73  ' 

74 

rime  IT  '75 

*77 

rime  III  '78 

Community  A 

1) 

No  Televisior 

TV 

2) 

One  year  of 
^  Television 

TV 

3) 

Four  years  of 
Television 

Community  B 

4) 

No  Television 

Mo 

rv 

5) 

No  Television 

TV 

One  Year  of 
Television 

1 

Some  of  the  possible  ways  data  can  be  compared  are 

a)  the  same  community  across  time*  i.e.    compare  cell  1  to 
2  to  3  and  4  to  5,  5  to  6 

b)  compare*  the  two' comm^ities  at  each  time  period,  i.e.  compare 
cell  1  to  4,  2  to  5  and  3  to  I  and  finally, 

c)  compare  the  two  communities  at  the  same  phase  of  exposure 
to  t;elcvision,.  i^e.  cell  2  and  6. 


But  before  discussing  the  results/^r  the  methods  used  to  arrive 
at  tltem,  sotn«  background  about  th«  critical  questions'  Is  necessary. 

Television*  like  any  new  lnnovatlveS££chnology»  has  Its  share  c^f 
both  admirers  and  detractors*    There  itre  those  vhp  welcome  Its 
Introduction  Into  a  commtlhity  and  see  Its  presence,  as  a  channel  to  provide 

IK  ,    '  # 

viewers  vlth  role-^models,  and  to  be  a  general  source  of  IriAnnatlon 


about  "real  life***    Tbey  bellevj^  that  television  vlll  educate  the 
people  and^he^^^ljMnge  than  towards  a  better  life*    Those  who  resist 
television  vlev  It  as  a  channel  of  evil  that  influences  Its  viewers 
to  become-!' lazy"  or  "violent"*    Th^  bJlleve  that  television  will  ^ 


erode  the  bas^c  values  and  the^  oulture  of  people  and  vl]>l  work 
against  family /and  ^ommuBlty  soLldarlty*  * 

Research^  to  re'WIve  this  Interesting  questlon*of  whether  television 


is  'good'  or  ^evll*  fce^an  as  sQon  as  television  was  first  made 
available  to  the  8ehei^r>ubilc,  ^^ost  thirty  years  ago*    It  has 
^generatjed  a  vast  body  of  scientific  Xi*i<i|Jigs  which  Is  still  growing. 
But  the  reiiults  of  research  are  scattered  In  the  booHs,  articles* 
reports  aHd  documents  o£  various  dle^^lpllnesVJE^leliW  of  study,  and  . 
archives '6£  gavjemment  and  other  funding  agenclea'so  tl^at/untll 
recentl>ff  those  vlshlng^^ccess  to  what  has  been  discovered  realized 
that  most  research        Inacces^ble  to  them  when  needed*  These 
persons?  also  learnt  to  appreciate  the  problem  of  otheif  scholars  who 
complained  that  although  the  volume  of  research  on  the  effects  of 
television  was  vsst,  most  scholars  found  themselves  to  be  working 
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^*ln  a  atate  of  Information  deprivation*'.    What  was  urgently  needed 
was  not  only  a  comprehensive  stocktaking  of  existing  .research  but  an 
evaluation  of  the  findings  and  an  Identification  of  future  research  ^ 
ptlorltiee.    .  .  ^ 

X 

George  Comstock  and  the  team  of  scholars  he  co-^opted  underto^^ 

and  completed  this  needed  task  of  locating,  retrieving  sad  evaluating 

television  research  and  entitled  their  work  Television  and  Human  Behaviour. 

The  last^sectlon  of  the  fourth  and  summatlve  volume  (1978)  reassures 

thos^  In  the  f  leld,  as  well  fjs  those  contemplating  entering,  this 

area,  th^t  the  major  question  regarding  the  lmpa(i^  of  television  has 

ot  yet  been  fully  answered  as  no  definite  trerm  regarding  the  effects 

f 

of  television  on  a  community  .have  been  firmly  established.  This 


conclusion  serves  aa  an  encouragiment:  to  researchers  to  go  oti  with 
their  research  to  seek 'the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  effects 
of  television.    Most  researcih  undertaken  h^^een  based  on  populations 
living  In  urhtn  or  near  urban  communities  In  the  main  scream  of  society 
and  the  r^ults  obtained  may;  not  be ^^pllcable  to  those  communities/  ^ 


societies  that  are  not  urban  or  In  the  taaln  stream  of  society. 

there  are  few  studies  that  have  focused  on  the  effects  of 
television  on  non*uft)an  ^Natlve^  or.  ^Indi^enous*  people  In  a 
^technologically  developed  society.    This  lack  of  Information  makes 
tKe  pilot  projcf^ct  undert£^en  In  1973  by  social  scientists  In  \ 

^nltoba  (Haster,    Stelnbrlng,  Granzberg  and  othejs)  more  significant. 

J  "  ,  *  ^ 

They  proposed  a  study  that  would  collect  data  to  determine  the 
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lapacc  of  CelecoflBBunlcaClone  an  ieolaced  noc-cechnologlcally 

advanced  Norchern  Cr^e  comminlcles  In  Canata  and  unlike  one  ehoc  research 

underijafclngs  chelr  projetc  was  designed  ro  gacher  Infonnaclon 

prior  Co  and  ac. regular  Incervalr     cer  celevlelon  vae  Incroduted 

Co  Che  people  of  Che  area*    Such  longlcudlnal  and  clme  series 

f 

uh^iftTCaklngs  would  enable  Che  research  team  Co  monlcor  the  communlcles 

 ^/  ^    ^  *  \ 

the  changes  occurring  %n  Chen  across  clme*    The  analysis  of  the 


f4^pc  phase  of  daca  collecclon  of  chls  scudy  (l*e*  -i972-73  period) 

V.  '  .^  '  .  . 

/  haTfiLklready  been  published  (Hdmer  1974^,*   what  is 'reported  here  is 

conclnuacion  of  chac.  projeti^  reporclng  on  the  secondhand  chlrd' phfses 

^  '  '■  ' 

of  Che  research*    To  e^ble  one  Co  compare  che  findings  of  che  second  ^ 

and  chlrd  phase  vlch  chac  of  che  flrsc  phase,  che  daCa  will  be 

arranged  according  Co  che  design  used  In  1973*    This  will  give  che  /  ' 

projecc  conclnulcy*    Then  ocher  analyclcal  cechnlques  will  be  used  Co 

evallfcce  the  data  turcher*     ^     ^  ^  ' 

Daca  Source  and  Dacg  Gacherlng  Techniques  r  * 

Daca  presenced  here  were  gachered  by  trained  Inc^rvlewers  who  were 
pare  o^  che  covomnlcles  cha^  were  helng  scudled*    They  administered 
>che  quesclonnalre  *'How  Leisure  T£me  Is  Speiic"^aCCached  Appendix  1) 
Co  junior  high  school  Creje  scudencs  In  school  years  1972-73,  1975-76 
and  1978-79*    The  tl^e  lag  of.chree  years  was  chosen  because  It 
petmlctfe^  che  sample  populacloh  coKorc  to  cKdnge^so  chac,ac  each 
clme  che  queaclonnalre  ma  admlnl-scered,  che  sample  wks  noc.che 
^  same,  excepc  In  age^  grade  level  and  Ifcvel  of  developmenC*o  This 
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enable^  one  Co  compare  Che  -dsca  ac  chree  Cine  periods  and  across  the 
two  communlcles 4    This' design  was  selected  because  Ic  was  neither 
feasible  nor  vlse^co.  relntervlew  chose  respondents  who  were  pare  of 
*  Che  1973  6Cudy»  since  In  these  remote  communities/ at  th^t  time,  studetits 
^   who  had  gone  beyond  Junlojr  high  g/ades,  were  either  sent  to  schools 
In  other  communities  or  In  the  *Blg*  city  for  their  secondary  schooling 

tK^y  joined  the 'work  force.    The  stu4]ents  who  continued  their 
schooling  were  requlifed  to  live  near  their  schools  and  were  exposed 
to^  dlffere'jiit  social  experiences^- d^endlng^^on  where  they  lived  and.  with 
whotn  and  for  how  long.    Thes% factors  are  bound  to  Influence  their 
perception  of  reality  and  so  they  canno^  be  regarded  M  a  homogenous 
,  population  having  a  similar  social  bacicground/  The  time-series 
research  design  Enabled  one  to  study  a  leas  cpntamlaated  population, 
giving  the  researchers  more  control  of  the  elements*    The  respondents 
are  junior  high  students^  from  the  same  comnlunltles ,  In  the  same  / 
socl»l  environment^  at  the  same  level  of 'social  maturity  and  development 
as  the  previous  sample  and  of  the  Jame  age  grouping*    The  time  lapse 
of  thre^  years »  between  each  data  collection  periods  although  too 

brief  to  authoritatively  meMure  change  or  the  Irrevocability  of  a 

/  ^  '  * 

.changing  trendy  Is  nevertneless  long  enough  to  permit  a*  comparison  ' 


of  resf^nses  to  selected  Items  on  the  interview  schedule  which  could 
Indicate  the  changing  trend*    The  qoat  significant  variable  Is  the 
Introduction  of  television  since  at  Test  Time  1  both  communities 
were  without  television^  at  Test  Tlme^  one  community  ha^  ^ 
received  television^  the  other  was  still  wl^out  It,  at  Time  .III 
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b^th  had  received  television,  one  had  been  exposed  to  It  for  four 
yearB»  the  other  for  one  year*    The  questions  to  be  resolved  are  ^ 
*dld  the  tvo  cotnmunltleB  differ  In  hov  leisure  time  1b  spent  before 
and  after  television  was  Introduced?    Are  there  differences  In 
^ hov  they  have  responded  to  television?    If  30»  to  what  may  we 
attribute  these  ^lffei;j;nt  patterns  of  response?      These  are  the 
critical  questions  that  the  study  vlll  attempt  to  answer. 

Methodology 

The  assumption  on  which  the  study  Is^  based  Is  that  Individuals 

with  different  orlantatlona  to  social  reality  respond  differently  to 

social  situations*    In  m6st  communities  the  two  dominant^ orientations 

m. 

are  of  the* so-called  "traditional"  and  the  non- traditional 

qrlentatlqn*    if  a  community  Is  dominated  by  either  of  the  tvo  orientations^ 

It  will  be  that  dominant  group  whlch'would  determine  how  telsvJLsloh 

affects  their  community.    To  the  traditionalists,  television  will  be 

*  "  '       %      *    ,  *  ■ 

loolced  upon  as  an  Intrusion,  an  evil  force!  to  the  non*-tradltlonalists , 
television  will  be  viewed  as  a  savior*         the  first  task  Is  to  \  ^ 

Identify  jthose  with  so-called  traditional  characteristics  and  those  \^ 
\^lth  non- traditional  ones*    Based  on  the  literature  on  changi  and       ^     ^  \ 
development,  Items  that  would  enable  thei.  researcher  to  ldenb;lfy  the 
tradltlonal/non-tradltlbnsl  respondents  were  included  as^estlbns 
In  the  Interview  schedule  and  were  then  organized  around  four  main 
.  concepts,  namely  (1)    family  Int^^atlon/coheslveneas,  (il)  modernity 
*  (ill)  media  exposure  (Iv)    religious  practices.    The  Individual  respotises 
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would  deCermlne  whether  the  respondents  were  tradltl^al/non- 
traditional*    We  recognise  the  fact  that  Individuals  may  be  traditional 
In  sone  responses  and  not  In  others  so  the  sum  of  the  responses 
would  enable  on^  to  Identify  the  traditional  and  non-traditional 
syndrome  which  we  expect  Is  a  factor  which  determines  reactions 
to  variables  like  television^ 

Since,  each  concept  consisted  of  a  number  of  Items  culled  from 
the  literature*  let  us  exame  the  concepts  and  the  items  that  comprise 
them*  * 

(l)    Family  Integratlon/coheslveness* 

^  ^  J 

In  traditional  type  aettlngs,  family  Jnembers  are  more 
Integrated  and  so  generally  tend  to  do  things  together  both  In  and 
out  of  the  home*    In  traditional  type  settings  the  site  of  the  family 
Is  large,  with  Individuals  having  more  than  one  sibling,'  Parental 
authority  Is  greater,  while  the  level  of  education  is  low  and^  the 
types  of  occupation  Is  limited*  ^  The'non*-traditlonal  type  setting  has* 
the  reverse  of  these  characteristics*    The  specific  questions  asked  to 
determine  whether  the  respondents  came  from  traditional  or  non- 
traditional  family  settings  were  ^ 

Queatlon  52*    How  mahy  etvanings  per  iionth  do  you  and  your  ^ 
family  do  something  (socially)  at  home  together? 

(1)  One  ^^#r  (5)    Five  y 

(2)  Two  •    ^  '  (6)    Six  *    ^  • 

(3)  Three  -  (7)  Seven 

(4)  Pour  (8)    Eight, .and  > 
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Question  53.    How  many  evenings  per  month  do  your  parents 
tske  you  out  shopping*  to  a  movle»  to  visit  friends/relatives? 

Blgl>  family  Integratlon/coheslveness  was  assumed  In  responses 
which  said  that  the  family  activities  were  engaged  In  more  than 
three  times  a  month  and  were  scored  as  traditional  responses. 

Respondents  who  Indicated  few  Cl*e*  one  or  two)  activitias 
together  with  family,  were  categorized  as  non- traditional  and 
their  responses  were  scored  on  the  non-* traditional  side* 

A  second  Indicator  of  the  sane  trad Itlonal/non- traditional 
syndrome  was  the  degree  of  parental  responsibility  for  behavior 
operatlonallzed  by  whether  respondents  js^cre  free  or  not  to  choose 
the  type  of  (radio)  program  they  desired*    The  more  traditional; 
the  less  the  freedom    of  choice  and  vlce-versa. 

The  specific  question  regarding  this  aspect  of  the  concept  was 

Question  6*    Are  you  free  to  choose  the  type  \of  program  you  ' 
want,  to  listen  to? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 


A  'no*  response  was^seen  as  Indicating  a  ttadltlonal  eating, 
a  *yes    response  Indicative  of  a  non-Madltlonal  one* 

The  third  variable  was  f am^i.^g,^s^ in  traditional 
type  families  the  size  Is  large  and  vlu^^rsa*  Respondents 
were  asked  to  Indicate  the*  n^ber  of  slBllngs  they  had  In  their 
family  with  the  simple  question  which  was  phrased  thus; 


/ 


^  1^  v> 
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Quest Ion  72.  How  many  brochers  and  slscers  do  you  have? 

(1)  One  (5>  Five 

(2)  Two  (6)  Six 

(3)  Three  il)  Seven 

(4)  Four  ^     (8)    Eight  or  more 

Respondents  indicating  more  than  two  siblings  were  classified 
as  belonging  to  ay^mily  of^traditional  s'ize  while  t)iose  with' less  ' 

I  '  \  / 

than  this  number  H/ere  viewed  as  coming  from  a  nonytraditional  famil)^ 
setting* 

Other,  indicators  of  a  traditional  family ;^ype  were  father's 
educatioa  l^vel  and  father's  occupation*    1%^  these  conmiunities  the 


most  prevelant  occupations  availabl,e  to  male  members  of  the 
community  were  hunting,  trapping  and  fistring,  occupations  that  *do 

not  generally  require^  many  years  of  foi^ial'' education;    To  determine 

/  ' 

the  level  of  formal  education  attained/ by  ^he  father,  the  question 
asked  was  9 

Question  74*    What  was  the  highest  grade  of  schooling  completed 
by  your  father? 

(6)  Some*technical/trade 

(7)  Technical/trade 

(8)  Some  University 

(9)  University 


(1)  Grad^  0-3 

(2)  Grade  A-6 

(3)  Grade  7 
?oBe  Senior 


(5)    High  School 


Those  who. indicated  that  the  highest  grade  completed  by  their 
father  was  up  to  grade  3  vere  coded  as  coming  from  traditional  homes 
while  those  whose  fathers  had  a  higher  level  of  formal  education 
were  non-traditional. 
'      The  occupation  of  the  father  was^etermlned^by 

Question  76*    "What  type  of  work  does  your  father  do  for  a  living? 

(1)  Labourer  (5)  professional 

(2)  Skilled  manual  (6)  other 

(3)  Clerical  (7)  nonrworklng 
(A)    Flshfngf  hunting^  trapping 

Traditional  occupations  In  these  communities  were  hunting* 

'  \ 

fishing  and  trapping*    If  these  responses  wer^  given  they  were 
coded  as  b«ffhg  traditional.    Other  responses  were  classified  as 

t 

non-traditional.    These  items  are  highly  correlated  and  would  indicate 
the  degree  and  percentage  of  traditional-non*-traditlonal  respondents 
who  W10  come  from  cohesive  and  non*-cohesive  family  settltigs*' 

(2)  Modernity 

The  second  concept  used  was  the  degree  of  modernity  found  among 
the  r^pondents.    Modernity  was  operatlonalized  through  questions 
which  attempted  to  determine  the  respondents  attitude  towards  education 
occupation  in  terms  of  themselves^  their  best  friends^  and  people  In 
general.    The  specific  questions  yere  C 
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Question  5     itow  much  education  do  you  think  a  person  should  have? 


Question  59     How  much  educatif>ri  does  your  best  friend  think 
Be/she  should  hsve?  f 

Question  56      How  much  education  do  you  think  you  should  have? 

QueslM^on  5^      How  do  you  evaluate  the  quality  of  education  you 
are  receiving?  l^^^^ 

Question  57     What  type  of  Job  do  you  want  to  do  for  a  living? 

It  was  assumed  that  respondents  who  selected  a  low  level  of  formal 
education  for  people^  their  friends »  themselves  and  did  not  value  the 
education  or jwho  aspired  for  occupations  that  were  trapping*  fishing 
and  hunting  would  be  seen  as  less  modem  than  those  who  selected  high 
levdtts  of  education  and  occupation.    The  sum  total  of  these  responses 
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and  me  percentage  of  respondents  who  were  more  or  less  modem  would 
be  found  through  analysis  of  these  responses* 

(3)    Media  Exposure 

•  r 

The  third  concept^  exposure  to  mass  media  information  was  again 
culled  from  'Studies  by  Lerner  (1956)  and  Rodgers  and  Shoemaker  (19j[1) 
who  found  that  respondents  with  the  traditional  orientation  were  less 
exposed  to  mass-media  information  than  the  non-traditio^L^l^persons* 

To  determine  the  extent  of  mass  media  exposure*  the  specific 
questions  asked  were  ^ 

Question  3     How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  listen  to*  radio  broadcasts? 

Question  85     How  many  hours  of  TV  do  you  watch? 

It  was  expected  that  those  with  the" traditional  orientation  yould 
check  Items  shoving  low  exposure  to  media  while  the  non-^raditionals 
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Id  have  a  higher  exposure  to  these  mass  media  Influences* 
(4),  Religious  Activities 

Finally,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  Aether  respondents  were 

s  ^  ^      ,  - 

affiliated  with  any  Christian  church  and  the  extent  of^thelr 

association  with  It^  uas  determined  by  these  questions* 

Question    60     Which  church  do  ^u  belong  to? 

(1)  None  (5)  Pentecostal 

(2)  United  (6)  Anglican 

(3)  Methodist  ^       ^  ,     (7)    Other  (Specify) 
(^)   ^Roman  Catholic 

Question  61     How  often  do  you  attend  church  services? 
V       (1)    Never  (5)    Not  applicable 

(2)  iess*than  once  a  week  - — 

(3)  Once  a  week 

(4)  More  than  once  a  week  < 

The  expectation  was  that  the  traditional  respondents  being 
Cree  Indians  would  not  have  as  high  an  Involvement  with  organized 
western  religion  as  the  non-trad Itlopal  respolidents  would  have»  so 
a  high  score  In  bath  Items  would  Indlcate^reater  religious  involvement 
(of  the  Western  type)  than  those  who  stated'^^they  vere  not  affiliated 
or  Involved  with  these  religious  groups.  ^ 

These  four  concepts  ^  Family  coheslveness^  Modernity^  Mass  Media 
j^y,nf luence  And  Rellgous  activities  vere  combined  to  forin  an  aftfseBsinent 


of  traditional  characfrlca  acale  whoae  Index  would  be 
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T*C*  Scale  Index  ■ 


Number  of  Traditional  Practices 
Total  Number  of  Practiced 


Other  Variables  '  - 

-    Background  data  In  terms  of  age^  sex,  grade,  and  ethnic  label 
and  language 'Spoken  In  the  homk  were  also  obtained  to  complete  the 
data  required  fc(r  the  study* 


Background  Characteristics  of  Respondents 
(1)  Age 

As  seen  from  Table  X  the  sge  distribution  of  the  ^sample  In. 
Cooominlty  A 'is  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  yearSr  >  with  the  highest 
^    concentration  In  the  yount^fer  age  catagorles*    This  Is  constant  In 
all  three  time  pe^lods^  and  points  to  the  fact  that  as  students 
reach  the  age  at  whlch'^hfty  can  legally  leUve  schooi^  the  number  In 
attendance  diminishes.    The  majority  of  the  respondents  In  the 
sample  fall  between  t|:ie  thirteen  and  fifteen  year  age  grouping.  In 
Communlty\P  s  similar  distribution  Is  observed  with  a  slnllar  larger 
cluster  In  the  thirteen  year  grouping  and  a  diminishing  number  of  * 
reaponse^  among  the^slxteen  year  oJLds*    In  both  communities  In  1978 
few  8l'xteen'9««r  olds  ^re  Included  In  the  sample  because  no»t  were  ' 
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lA  grade  10  which  la  senior  high  grade*  vft^nerSilXy*  not  Included  In 
the  sample. 


INSERT  TABLE  I  ABOUT  HERE 


(2)    Grade  antj  Ijex  Dlatrlbutlon  of  Respondents 
The  sample  population  of  this  study  consisted  of^cudents  In 
grades  eight  and  nine  of  Junior  high  school.    The  largest  cluster 
was  found  in  the  lower  grades  with  one  exception  seen  in  Cotumunity  A 
in  1973  where  the  sample  cluater  shifted  from  the  grade  eight  to 
grade  nine*    Regarding  the  sex  distribution^  there  were  more  females 
than  toales  in  the  sample  in  both  communities  in  the  first  two  data  ^ 
collecting  periods  and  more  males  than  females  in  the  third  data  collect' 
ing  period.    But  the  differences  do  not  warrant  dividing  the  sample 
in^o  further  segmenta  according  to  these  clusters  since  no  significant 
differencea  in  responses  were  f ound  ,when  theae  variables  are  controlled 
during  the  analysis,  ^       ^  \ 


INSERT  TABLE  2  AND  TABLE  3 

 JL^^I^  1  


For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  sample  population  consists  of  * 
junior  high  school  students  almost  equally  represented  by  both  sexes^ 
aged  thirteen!  fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  ^  ' 


(3)    Ethnic  Catefeory'of  Sample  , 

The  question  to  determine  the  ethnic  category  of  respondents  was 

Question  68     What  Is  your  ethnic  background?  . 

Most  respondents  Identified  thei6stjelv.es-^^^b'e¥^^j;!r?e  In  ethnic 
background*    In  Community  A  In  1973  almost  91%  oA  respondents  claimed 
Cree  Identity.  '  This  decreased  to  77%  In  1975  bupHbncreased  again 
\jo  86%  In  1979-    The  Metis  are  the  second  largest  gr6up       this  area 
wlthslx  percent  being  present  In  1973 »  eleven  percent  £^^975  and 
fourteen  percent  In  1978.^  A  third  category^  Euro-Canadians »  were 
four  percent  In  1973>  three.  percenD  In  1975^  and  not  present  In  the 
sample  In  1978*    In  Coimnunlty  fi»  &he  Cree  category  was  also  dominant 
representing  981  of  the  total  sample  In  1973 »  86%  In  1975  and  9AX 
In  1978.    EuTo-Cairadlan  respondents  were  the  second  largest  grouping 
consisting  of  2%. in  1973^  five  percent  In  1975  and  two  percent  in 
1978*    This  distribution  closely  resembles  thp  distribution  of  persons^ 
In  both  the, communities  (Granzberg  and  Hanks^_  personal  communication). 


TABLE  IV  ABOUT  HERE  /  * 

Language  spoken  at  Home 

It  has  been  observed  that  though  an  individual  may  read  In  a  speclfl 
language  or^ write  In  or  speak  ^  spe'cl^lc  language  In  publl^»  this  Is 
not  a  guarantee  that  this  language  Is  spoken  by  them  In  the  home*  This 
latter  language  Is  a  useful  Indicator  o^the  existence  of  ethnicity 
since  the  language  apoken  among  Intimates  Is  the  medium  a  person  Is 
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generally  moat  comfortable  with  aince  it  ie  used  in  a  primary  group 
environment «    Respondenta  in  the  study  were  aaked  what  language  they 
^normally  apoke  at  home*    The  reaulta  are  interesting  for  a  number  of 
reasona.    In  Community  A  in  1973^  j78%  of  the  reapondenta  claimed  to^ 
spesk  Cree  at  hove*    In  1975^  this  percentage  dropped  slightly  to 
TM.  while  in  1978>  it  dropped  further  to  50!E  of  respondents.  During 
the  three  time  periods  there  was  an  increasing  percentage  of  respondents 
who  stated  they  spoke  English  at  home.    In  1973  only  13%  spoke  English 
at  homc^  in  1975  it  wss  21X  snd  in  1978  the  figure  was  42%.  A 
similar  but  more  pronounce^  shift  in  langusge  spoken  at  home  was  foitnd 
in  Community  B  where  in  1973>  93X  spoke  Cree  in  thehome^  in  1975  this 
dropped  to  86^%  and  in  1978  s  further  drop  to  71%  of  the  sample  . 
English  usage  in  the  hone  increased  in  proportion  so  that  while  in 
1973  only  7Z  of  respondenta  spoke  English  at  home,  thl^  increased 
to  8X  In  1975  and  to  29%  in  1978.  ,  ' 


TABLE  V  ABOUT  HERE 


The  importance  of  thla  diatribut'ion  b,ecomea  more  apparent  if 


oj 


v^eus  Table  IV  and  V  together  aince  the  pcrcentagca  in  the  tables 

enables  one  to  examine  respondents  who  xlsim  to  be  Cree  snd  thcf  language 

they  spesk  at  home*    In 'Community  A  in  1973>/91X  src  Cree  and^79% 

^ spoke  Cree^  In  t'he  home^  in  the  1975  sample  77%  are  Cree  and  lk%  spoke 

Cree  in  the  home  while  in  1978  there  sre  86%  who  are  Cree  and  fifty 

percent  spoke  Cree  in  Cfie  home,    Th6  difference  of ^%  and  3%  in  1973 

1  "  ■  ' 


^^0 

/ 


and  1975  appears  to  be  a  normal  fluctuation  butiln  1978  the  change 

$*  ' 

represents  a  shtft  of  36%  of  responses*  *  If  the  salnple  1^  representative 

^nd  ve  h^^e  no  reason  to  doubt  that  It  Is  not,  then  something  occurred^ ' 
to  ^courage  the  use  of  English*     It  ^as  In  1977  that  television  was 
Introduced  and  we  speculate  that  It  contributed  to  the  popularity  of 

English  usage^ In  the  home*    This  hunch. can  be  applied  to  Community  B 

\  ^  ■ 

where  Ih  1973.^8%  were  Cree  Isy  background  and  93%  spoke  Cree  In  the  , 

home.  In  1975  Cree  members  represented  86%  of  the  population  sample  . 

41  \ 
and  a  similar  percentage(86^)spoke  Cree  at  home*     In  1978  when  9^% 

\. 

of  the  sample  were  Cree  by  background  only  7r%  spoke  Cree  In  the  home* 


Of  the  respondents  in  Community  B  In  1973  ♦  5JE  diA  not  sp^alO*tJree  at 

tTiome,  while  In  1978  a  little  over  21%  of  Cr^e  respondents  did  not  speak 

Cree  at  home**    Many  reasons  are  .possible  for  this  shift  In  l^nguag^ 

#       •  ■ 

used  at  1iome  amonR  them  are  the  growing  familiarity  vlth  English  to 
wh||ph"students  are  exposed  In  schooled  the  market  place*   ^The  placing 

of^  televisions  In^the  home  appears  to^'have  qyiTked  a  significant  .surge-" 

^  '  ■  *  • 

in  the  US&  of  the  'out-group'  language  In  the  home,  due  to  thg  fact 
that  programs  of  drama  and  action  on  the*televlslon  screen  provided  \ 
a  further  basis/ for  conversation*    When  no  television  was  available  ' 
ia  the  cOTununltles  the  difference  bewreeK  individuals  who  claimed 
to  be  Cree  In  ethnic  o\lgln  and  the  percentage  of  them  who  did  ^ot  - 
speak  Cree  Iff  the  home  wa«  five  percent*    After  the  Introduction  of  . 


television,  the  p^xc^entage/of  Cree  students  who  stated  they*  did  not 
sp^k  Cree?4n  the  home  increased  ln\Co!iBBunJty  A^to  36%  and  in-f^amitinity 


B  to  21%  of  Che  saiSple,    While  Che  shifc  in  language  ac  home  has  feen 

greaCer  in  Coinmunicy  B  Chan  in  Conmunicy^^  one  reason    for  Chis  could  " 

be  the  fact  trhac  *  Coinmunicy  B»  demographically^  is  over  95%  Cfee  in 

ethnic  composition.  The  Qutefde  gtoup^s  language  used  in  Che  home,  was  not 
$ 

seen  as  che  start  of  the  erosion  of  C^ee  identity  or  of  a  betrayal 
of  one's  grtfup.    In  CoimnunityV,  on'^e  other  hand,  Che  Cree  popuXaCion 
consisted  of  le^js*  Chan  80%  of  the  sample^  so  the  Cree^may  have  switched 
to*  the  use  of  English^iin  Che  home  wijh  less  enchu^asm  Chan  scudencs 
in  Community  B,    tn  boch  inscances,^^  the  availability  hi  television 
appears  Co  encourage  the  language  used  in  che  television^programs*  Ic 
appears'  cb  be  a  presence  in  Che  home  chac  is  affeccing  che'choice  of 

-language  used  in  primary  group  seccings^  because  of  the  language  of 
Che  programs  presenced  Cp^i^vers*    Le^  us  now  cry  t<$  deCermine 

^whether  Che  cotmnunicies  axe  tr^dicional  or  non-tradicional  in 
oriencation  based  on  ^he  frequency  of  che  responses  to  items  chac^ 
make  up"  Che  four  arialycical  concepts  of  family  cohesiveness,  iHodernicy-, 
media  frequency  aitd  religious^raccicis,  *  .  / 

Family  Cohesiveness  ^ 

In  Communicy  A  in  1973  ^he  respondencs  appear  to  follow  che  more 
Cradlcional  practice  df  taking  part,  with  their  parencs,  in  accivifiies  ' 
in  cheVJicqie  as         of  respond^nCs  stated  chac  chey  were  involved  iA^h^a  , 

/  -V :    '  '  '  ■      ■    ■  * 

prac^ice^tf.  tn  1978^  however^  a  change  in  oriencacion  is  observed  in  ^ 
chacS>nly  5lJ  of  respondeiyis  appear  to  continue  vich  chis  praccice*  * 
^More  teapondents  C60J)  seated  Chat.Chay  did  riot  tajc*  part  with  their 
parents  iiv  acciviciesT'in^he  home  so  t^iac  one  may  conclude  tfhac  che 


reaponsea  tO' this  Item  warrants  the  conclusion  that  In  J978  Community  A 
Is  nbn-tradltlonal  in  family  coheslveness *    In  eontraunity  B  in  1973,  the 
respondents  appear  t;o  be  more  non-trgditlonal  in  that  51Z  Indicated  this 
practice  and  In  1978  further  increase  to  58%  ^.s  found*    Data  .for  the 
Intervening  period  Is  missing  but  by  1978  both  communities  were^non- 
traditional  ^In  this  aspect  of  family  Integration;  ^ 

TABLE  VI  ABOUT  HERE. 


—  -x-" 


Regarding  the  next  It^  which  was*  the  activities  outside  the  hon^e 
in  1973  In  Community  A  and  Community  B  27%  and^l2'7>S  Indicated  that  - 
they  oSten  do  sjpmethlng  together  with  <|i^lil  parents  outside  the  home. 
In  1978  there  was  a  decreaae  In  Community  A  In  the  percentage  of 
responses^  Indicating  they  d£d  things  together  as  a  family  outside    ^  ' 
the  home*  ;<Thls  cowmunlty  was  non-tradltlonal  In  thds  practice^'" 
In  CommuiVlVy  B  which  waa  non-tridltlonal  *ln  1973,  In  that  67%  of  res^oni^ent's 
stated  they  did  not  do  things  with  the  family  outalde 
figure  dropp^  20X  In  1978  so  that  In  that  ^^ar  the  sampl 
called  more  tfadltlonal  than  non-tradltlonal  In  doing 
outalde  the  home*    In  this  Item  Comntunlcy'A  la  non-tradltlonal  yhlle 
Community  B  Is  juit/barely  more  ilX)  traaltldnal* 


just/bi 


*         TABLE  VII  ABOUT  HERE 
^  


The  itfiXt^ltem  regardli^  family  cohealvenesQ  waa  the  extent  .to  >^lch 


at^Sftnt  respondents  had  tbe  freedom  to  f;hooae  tj^e  ty-pe  of  program 
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they  desir^d^?    The  more  traditional  practice  is  not  to  have  this  choice » 
In  1973  both  coramypitles  were  non- traditional  and  this  orientation  was 
prevelant  in  the  subsequent,  surveys  indicating^  that  students  listened  to 
programs  they  chose  rather  than  those  chosen  by  their  parents. 

The  size  of  a  family  unit  was  examined^to  determine  which  respondents 

were  from  large  families  and  which  i;espondents  were  from  families 

f 

were  siaall  in  sizet    In  both  communities,  in  all  the  data  collec 

periods  1973,  1975  and  1978  a  larger  percentage  of  r^espondents 

indicated  they  were  from  large  family  units  and  in  this  item,  they  followed 

traditional  practicPes* 

 ^  ^  

TABLE  VIII  ABOUT  HERE  . 


Father^s  Education 

There  appears  to  be  a  change  in  the  percentage  distribution  regarding 

-  ■  -7  ■ 

the  education    of  the  respondent's  ^ther  in  that  in  1973  in  Commi^Tflty 
A        had  not  received  mare  thai^  3  grade  3  formal  education,  an 
indication  of  a  traditional  practice^*    In  1975  the  frequency 
distribution  of  respondentsj^ecreased  to  13%  and  in  1978  decreased  to 
3tt,    In  conaflunity  B  a  similar  pattern  indicating  a  decreasing 
percen£.age  of  fathers  wilh  only  grade  3  education  was  found  in  th< 


r  student^s  r»^nses. 


TABLE  IX  ABOUT  HERE 
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Father's  Occupation 

Regarding  occupation  of  father^  respondents  In  Comsnunlty.  A  ir\ 
1^73  stated  that  36%  we^e  In  traditional  occupations  (l.e*  trapping* 
hunting  and  tradlnjrt^^whlle  A0%  had  jobs  other  thin  the  ti)^dltl>»ngl 
jobs*    In  this  community  the  percentage  of,  f^hers  i^V^^traditlonal 
bfccupatlons  decreased  to  19%  In  1975  and  1A%  In  1978  of  the  samiile*  One 
reason  for  this  Is  the  possibility  of  ttadltlenal  Occupations 
disappearing  thus  requlrlrtfe^  Individuals  to  enter  non- traditional 
occupations . 


TABLE    X  ABOUT  HERE  J  ^ 

In  a^l  three  time  periods*  more  fathers  of  respondents  In  Community 
A  are  in  non-tradltlonal  occupations^  the  percentage  Increasing 
from  A0%  In  1973  to  752  In  1978,    In  Community  B  In  1973  only  32% 
of  resp^ondents  fathers  ^^re  In  hon- traditional  jobs*    This  percentage 
Increased  to  52%^n         ^d  to  56%  In  1978  with  corresponding 


decreases  in  tr^^^^pal  otccupatlons.    These  changes  could  mean  that 
traditional. occup^£Sn  were  t>^^^g  eliminated  because  of  overtrapplng 
and  hunting  In  these  areas  In  both  communities* 
^     In  sunmary*  the  data  on  faitttly  cobeslveness  t^veals  that  apart 
from  family  size,  In  which  both  communities  are  of  the  Ibradltlonal 
sla«»  th^e  two  remote  Northerii  communities  are  ndh-tradltlonal 
according  Items  selected  to  constitute  the  concept  of 

fanill^  coheslvenesSr         '  - 


Modernity 

Modernity  is  a  syndrome  found  in  individuals  whose  views  have  been 
transfornej^  so'^that  their  attitudes  show  that  individuals  have  a 
measure  of  belief  in  formal  education^  jin  science  and  technology. 
Respondte^^a  were  asked  how  much  education  they  thought  a  person^ 
should  ha^?    In  Community  A  in  1973,  almost  42^  of  the  respondents 
Ffhad  stated  that  an  education  level  beyond  that  .which  was  traditionally 
obtained  was  the* amount  of  education  people  should  receive.  This 
percentage  distribution  increased  to  100%  in  the  subsequent  data- 
collection  periods.    In  Community  B  there  is  le^  faith  in  level  of 
formal  education  in  •hat  in  1973 »  45%  of  respondents  were  of  the  opinion 
that  higfcer  levials  of  Education  were  desirable.    In  1975  this  percentage 
increased  to^ffiNaifd  in  the  1978  period  it, increased  to  90%,    In  this 
c*toAvnity  the  |?$rcentage'  of  persons  believing  that  higher  education 
levels  were  n|>t  necessary  decreased  from  21%  in  1973  to  4%  in  1975  to 
2%  in  1978.    .These  response  distributio'na  indicate  that  while  both 
communities  are  ^modern*  regarSUng  their  faith  in  education,  they  ' 
appeared  to  become  more  mQdem  as  the  decade  came  to  an^nd. 


AaBLE  XI  ABOUT  HERE 


The  sam^  attitude  was  found  to  exist  regarding  responses  to  the 

question  about. their  educational  aspirations.    In  Community  A  in 
f    u  ■ 

1973i  about  sixty  three  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  hl^.her 


t 

than  traditional  educational  aspiration  levels*    ^n  t;he  *1975  and  1978 


data  all  respondents  (l*e*  100%)  showed  hope  for  jilgher  levels  of 
educational,  attainment*  ^In  Community  B,^  where  In  1973  about  fifty  four 
Percent  of  respondents  Indicated  non-tradltlonal  responses  to  educational 
aspirations,  this  ^erc<titage'lncrefased^to  88%  In  1975  and  94%  in  197^8. 


1 

The  difference  In  .the  two  communities  Is  that  in  CoAunlty  B  In  the  two 
latter,  surveys,  there  were  still  2%  of  the  sample  that  liad  traditional 
educational  aspirations  wtiereas  none  of  the  respond^ts  In  Community  A 
expressed  such'oplnlons  during  these  piVlods*  *  ^ 


TABU  XII  ABOUT  HERE                     \  ^ 
 t  ■  ivJSi^ 

■.    - .  ,  ■      ,       ■./-..•-.  ■■„. 

Job  aspirations  *       ^  ^  , 

While  ^11  respondents  In  Community  A  had  non- traditional  educational 
^aspirations,  not  all  had*  nonT-tradltlonal  job  asplratlon^Tfor  19%  in 
1973  indicated  that  they^  aspired  to  jobs  as  hunters,  trappers  or 
fishermen.    In  1975,  this  figure  dropped  to  13%  and  to  8X  in  1978>  so 
while  the  number  did  decrease,  It^as  not,  at  a  rate  slmllat  to  those 
desiring  a  non-traditional  education,    la  Community  B  an  4>nteres^ing 
alteration  in  the  trend  appears  to  have  occurr^,  based  &n  replies  to  « 
the  question  of  job  aspirations*    In. 1973  there ^were!^3%' wh^  aspired 
for  a  traditional  type  of  job  life' s  li  -1975*,  thlQ>percent:age 

dropped  by  one,  but  In  197S.it  Increased -by  peven^en  perpBnt  to  28%. 


Th^e  fippears  to  be  a  revival  of  Interest  or  desire  In  nlirpuln'g 'jobs 


TABLE.  XIII  ABOUT  HERE 
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similar  to  that  with  which  these  Cree  are  generally  associated,  fhls 
^6«ems  strange  because  almost  none  of  the  respondents  perceive  tl]e  quality 
on  formal  ed^catlon'^as  ^^eing  poor*    So  whil^  the  dominant  re'sponses 
show    non-traditdonal  practices ^  amd  an  attachment  to  so  called  modernity 
attitudes-/ there  is  an  increase  in  the  aspiration  to  pursue  traditional 
Jobs  in  Community  B,  which  isthe  more  homogenous  community,  ' 

Mass  Media  -  "       ^  _ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  regarding  mass  media^xposure«  In 
Cl973  in  ^t^unity  A  only  9%.  did  not*  frequently  (less  than  three  hours  ^  ^ 
per  day)  listen  to  the  radio*    This  percentage  increased  in  1975  to  17% 
who  were  non-radio  program  listeners  but  it  ^ecreased  to  three' percent 
)78*    In  thS^  same  time  span  and  the  , same scommunity  where  In  1973, 


only  24%  listened- often  to  the  radio,  thie  percentage  increased  to 

I  . 
in  1975  and  to  97J9  in  1978*    In  other  words  while  one  fourth  of  the 

1    ^  '    "      '  ' 

sample  were  non  traditional  in  their  radio  listening  practice  in  1973, 
this  percentage  increased  to  97%  in  1978/  ^ 
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In  Ccnmnunity  B,  the  number  of'|>ersons  who  spent  time  listening  to  the 
;^adio  increased  from  12%  in  1973  to  88%  in  1975*    This  percentage 
.   dropped  by  is  points  in  1978  Indicating  that  compared/to  the  sample 
xn  1973,  there  were  more  respondents  (27%)  who  did  not  listen'  to 
rd^io  programs  in  1978  than  in  1975  (12%).      Again  both  communiti 
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are  lion-traditlonal  in  radio  listening  practices  but  Community  \  Is 
irforewm- traditional  than  ftpmmunlty  B  as  th^  have  a  larger^ pero^eritage 
'^wJio  ^tated  they  listened  to  more  than  three  hours  of  radio  per  day, 
Willie  hours  of  llstenlngvto  the  radio  Incr^asM  as  the  communities  edged 
Wwtlr  way  towards  the  1980s,  the  hours  speht  watching^  movies  decreased 
in  both  communities  and  again         availability  of  tele^^lsion  programs 
seem  to  account  for  the  decre^e  in  movie  goers. 

Religious  Practices 

The  last  concept  has  to  do  with  whether  the  respondents  are  affiliated 
with  any  Christian  churchy  arid  whether  they  take  part  in  the  activities 
provided  l^y  the  church.    Those  who  said  ^yes^  to  both  queries  were 
regarded  as  non-trapltlonal.     In  Community  A,  in  1973  all  respondents 
In  the  sample  started  they  were  members  of  a  (Jhrlstlaa  thurch.     In  1975 
in  the  same  comoiunity^ about 'three  fourths  of  'the  sample  stated  they  were 
members  of  a  Christian  church.    This  percentage  increased^o^about  fiine 
tenths  of  the  reapondents  in  1978,    In  Comiminity  B»  aine  tenths  of^the 


respondents  stated  they  were  membel^  of  a  Christian  church. 
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tJliile  the  distribution  of  response'percentages  was  similar  in  the  two 

% 

earlier  data  collecting 'periods  (i,e,  942), it  decreased  to  ninety  pertent 

■  *^  * 

irr  1978,  ao  that  we  ma^f  concludefin  terms  of  religious  identification, that 
the  largest  majority  representing  over  90X  of  the  sample  identified  with 


/ 
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a  Christian  church.    In  Community  B  which  in  1973  showed  that  five  percent- 
^vere  not  affiliated  with  a  Christian  religion*  this  percentage  showed 
a  five  percent  increase  in  1978.   'While  there  was  a  larger  percentage 
dt  respondents  in  Community  B  than  in  Community  A*  the  difference  was 
not  more  than  lOy^'in  anj  data  collecting  period. 

Regarding  attendance  at  church  services*  in  Community  A  in  1973> 
fifteen  pesccnt  of  respondents  stated  they  did  not  take  part;  in  any 
church  service.    This  numbet  increased  to  thirty  six  TJercent  in  1975 
and  to  forty  six  percent  in  1978.    Im  Community  B  in  1973  fifteen  per 
cent  of  respondents  indicated  they  did  not  attend  church  services. 
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In  1975  the  number  decreased  by  half  but  in  1978  t^again  increased 
to  represent 'nineteen  percent  of  the  sample  who  did  not  attend 

^church  services.    The  last  question  regarding  religious  practices  vas^ 
whether  respondents  took  part,  in  church  activities.    In  Community 

'A  in  1973^  forty  three  p^cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they 
$lid  not  participate' in  chunh  organized  activities.  ^  This  percentage 
Increased  to  fifty  one  percent^ In  1975  and  to  fifty  three  percent  In 
1978.    In  Community  B  in  1923  fifty  four  percent  did  not  participate 
in ^church  organized  activities  but  this  figure  decreased  to  thirty 
seven  percent  In  1975  and  to  twenty  nine  percent  1tKJ.978>    Thus  while 
Community  A  res|Xondents  appear  io  be  less  involved  witH  church 
organized^activities  in  each  (successive  data  collecting  period* 
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\ 


Coirmu^ity  B  respondents  appear  to  liave  become  more  lij^volved  with 

church  organized  activities*    In  this  Item  Community      has  fa  gre%feer 

percentaf^e  of  respondents  who  are  traditional  In  their  j^jjrticlpatlon 

In  church  activities*    In  Community  B  there  ts  a  greater  ^^centage 

of  responses  that  indicate  a  non^tradltlonal  activity  which  Is  more  - 

involvement  In  church  organized  activities* 

From  the  data  examined       to  this  point  we  can  maike  a  number  cjf 

^  i 

observations  * 

Firstly V  regarding  the  concepts  of  family  Integratlon/coheslveness » 
modernity^  mass  mediit  influence  and .  religious  activities^  the  responses 
of  the  samples  In  both  comraunltl^  In  each  of  the  three  time  perlo^^ 


^  indicate  that  except  for  a  few  Items,  most  of  the  respondents  are 
non-traditional  In  orleT^tatloat  l*e*  thfey  believe  and  behave  a^ 
Individuals  with  the  non-tradltloijal  syndrome  are  expected  to  behave. 
The  majority  do  not  engage  In  actjjvltles  together  with  their  parents 
in  or  out  of  the  home^  they  as'plre  to  educational  and  jpb  levels  that 
JSre  higher  than  those  normally  aspired  to  by  Ind^lduals  who  possess 
the  traditional  orientation  and  they  .have  .the  freedom  to  choose  the 
type  of  radio  program  t;hey  wish  to  listen  to.    The  greater  majority 
^^e  affiliated  with  a  Christian  church  and  wKlIe  respondents  In  ^ 
Community  A  are  less  active  In  church  organized  aetlvltles  there  ^appears 


to  be  an  Increase  In  the  Involvement  in 


Both  communitle 


s  a^  tr 


chutjch  activities  In  Comraunl^ty 


.traditional  la  one  aspect  as  respondents  la 


both  areas  In  all  three  data  collecting  periods  Indicated  that  they 


\ 
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r 

were  part  of  families  that  had  more  than  two  siblings^  Regarding 
family  size  both  communities  were  traditional^    But  this  factor  do&s  not 
appear  to  have  Influenced  either  parjental  control  or  aspirations  of  the 
respondents  or  rellgloua  practices  In  any  significant  manner. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  observations  we  can  now  look  at 
one  other  Important  factor*  language  spoken  In  the  home.    While  we  may 
expect  respondents  who  identified  themselves  as  Cree  Indians  to  speak  Cree 
In  tfhe  privacy  of  their  home»  the  frequency  of  response  distribution 


Indicates  that  with  each  subsequent  Research  period,  a ^change  In, 

language  spoken  in  the  home  Is  evident,  with  the  shift  being  more  than 

♦ 

ten  percent  greater  after  television  was  Introduced  into  the  communities. 
Television  appears  to  have  generated  greater  usage  of  the  English 
language  In  th^  home  and  a  corresponding^  erosion  of  the  Native  Cree 
language  among  family  members « 


TABLE  I  / 

AGE  DISTRfBUTIOH  OF  RESPONDEOTff  IN  LEISURE  SA^tPLE 


COMMin-IITY  A  -  NOR'^AY  HOUSa  COM>fUMITY  n  -  OXFORD  'iOUSn 

CN=70)1973      (^1=99)1975      aJ=36)l'973      CN=53)i973         C:!=73)1975  (:;=72)197? 


13  years  or 
'  under 

r 

r 

50.0 

'  r  ' 

34,3      1  "^7.2 

i 

43-1 

1 

42,5       i        55.9  ' 

* 

14  years 

21,4 

1 

29-3      1  33.3 
•  t 

29.3 

21.9       I  .  25.0 

15  years 

19.3 

I 

24.2      1  .  13.9 

i 

S 

17.2 

9.6       1  13.5 

■ 

■  16  years 

.19-3 

9.1      1  ,5.6 

;  -    10,3     i     2a.5  1/9 

r 


TABLE  II 


■ORADE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  LEISURE  SAMPLE 


COMMUNITY  A  -  NORWAY  HOUSE 


COMMUNITY  V,  -  OXFORD  HOUSE 


CN=70)1973      (N=99)1975      CN-36)1978      CN-5S)  1973         (:!^73)1975  CN=72)1978 


t 

Grade '8 

i  . 

/  62,3 

18.2 

63.^ 

*  53,4^ 

63.0       '  67.3 

1 

Grade  9 

37.7 

43.4 

'     36.1  ■ 

^  19.0 

16.4  30.8 

— 1  

Grade  10 

35A 

27.6 

20.5 

i'         %  t 

1 
i 

TABLE  TH 


» 


SEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  LEISURE  SAMPIE 


*co^^MUMITY  i  -  mor'-'ay  rouse 


C  -  OXFORD  HOUSE 


(N'=70)1973      (N=99)1975      (N=36)1978  "    (N=53)1973         (:;=73.)1975  (•;=72)1978 


Male 

f 

1 

AO. 6       !  3A.3 

58.3 

A  6-1 A 

35.6    '    1  59.6 

Female 

59.4       t         63.6  , 

1 — — 

A1.7 

53.6  s 

f 

'  61*6  y6.5 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

I 


TABLE  IV 
 F»  

ETIINICUBEL  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  LEISURE  SAMPLE 


cOM^a^^ITY  a  -  norway  house  -  cohhuwity  b  -  o>:ford  ffousE 


C.M=70)1973 

(N=99)1975  . 

(N=36)1978 

f 

01-53)1973 

CM=73)1975 

CM=72)1978 

Cree 

90,7  ' 

,  76.8 

86.1  ■ 

98.2 

86.3 

f    ^  ■ 

94.2 

Metis 

5*6 

11,1 

13,9  ■ 

1.4 

- 

Euro  Canadian 
and  Others 

3*7 

3,0 

* 

t 

*  .5.5 

X  1.9 

'   T 

i 
i 

>  i 

r 

i  ; 
1  ■ 

K  

1 

TABLE  V 


^LANGUAGE  SPOKEH  At  HOME  BY  TtESPONDENTS        l^EISURE  SAMPLE 


COMJIUNITY  A  -  ymVAY  HOUSE 


Cree 


English 


Other 


C>:=70)1973      (^-99)  1975     ,(N-3j6)I973      CN=5S)  1973         C:>73)1575      C::=72)  1978 
*   _^  _  . 


78,6 


12;  9 


73,7 


21.2 


50.0 


41'.  7 


8,3 


93,1 


6,9 


f 


86,3 


7K2  ^ 


8.2  28-8 


1,4 


0  4  J 


TABLE  p 


IH  HOME  FAMILY  INVOLVEMENT  OF  RESPOHDENTS 

N 


COM>IimiTY  A  -  NORWAY  HOUSE 


COMMUNITY  C  -  OXFORD  HOUSE' 


(N'=70)1973      (N=99)1975      (N=36)1978      (N=53)  1973       .  (:M73)1975  (N'=72)1'978 


Traditional. 


45. 0 


n.a. 


30.6 


12.3, 


n.a. 


23.1 


Non-Tradlt ional 

I 

 ^  


23.3 


n.a. 


63,0 


50.8 


n.a< 


58.0 


(  ^  " '     -         tablj:  VII 

\   

^    OUT  OF  HOME  FAMILY  I'lVOLVPlEMT  OF  RESPONDE^^TS  * 

*  J. 

f 

co>fl-TUNTTY  K  '  ::op;a'ay  house  co>cniMiTv  r,  -  oxford  liousr. 


f::=^70)1973      C:J=99)i975      fN=36)l97;r  '    (::=.5S)1973         (::=73)l975      r> 72)  1973 


Traditional 

t 

27.2 

r          "  ' 

! 

n/a'       1  22.2 

i 

1  ■ 

1      .  12.7 

1             '  ! 

n/a         1        44.2      '  vj 

Non- Traditional 

n/a      *!  72.2 

1 

1 

1         66;  7 

) 

1  :  \  1 

nta    •     i        43.0       ■  j 

1 

1 
1 

1  

1 

 h  ■ — 

I  1 

J 

1  1 

i 

i 

1 

; 

r 

! 

( 

i 


TABLE  Vril 


FAMILY  SIZE  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  SAMPLE 


COMhOmiTY  A  -  NORWAY  HOUSE 


COMMUNITY  D  -  OXFORD  HOUSE 


(N=70)i973      (N-99)1975      (N-36)197B      .(Nf53)1973         (N=73)1975  (N"72)1978 


Traditional 

72.4 

M.9  r 

86.1 

62.8 

^  86.3 

88.5 

Noix*-Traditional 

2.9 

5.1 

13.9 

5.2 

13.7 

r  ^ 

11.5 

r 

1 

* 

1 

f 

f 

-f 

'81 


.  TABLE  IX 


FATHER'S  EDUCATION  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  LEISURE  SAMPLE 


COMhfUHITY  A  -  I^ORWAY  HOUSE 


JHI 


CWthfUMITY  R  -  OXFORD  HOUSE 


(N=70)1973      (:;=99)1975      CM=36)1978      (N=53)1-97J         (:i=?3)197^  (N=73)1978 


Traditional 

34.0 

13.1 

-  5.6. 

60.9 

30.1  ^ 

26.9 

tJon  Traditional 

8.5  ■ 

60.5 

77.8 

2.2  . 

40.0 

* 

40.5 

* 

1 

1 

-  1 

1 

1 

-J 


TABLC  yjl        .  '  -  ^ 

OPINION  REGARDING  HOV  MUCH  EDUCATION  PEOPLC  SHOULD  HAVE  /     ^  ' 


CQMhRJNITY  A  -  NORV^AY  HOUSE 


(M-70)I973  .   (!^=99)I975  ^   (N^36)  1978. ,  ^  (*:=53)  1973         (::=73)i07S  C:;-7:)1978 


Traditional 

1  7,5 

1,1 

00,0  • 

21. A 

A,l        i         2.1  ^ 

1 

w 

Hon  Traditional 

* 

98 .9 

100,0 

 1  1 — 

j 

«6,3        i        90. A 

— i —  — '  

f 

i 

■   }■.  \ 

_. 

* 

t 

i 

s 

.j-J  :  1  , — 

TABLE  XII 


OPINION  REGARDING  YOUR  EDUCATIONAL  ASPIRATION  OF  RESPONDENTS 


COMMUNITY  A  -  NORWAY  HOUSE 


CO>tMUMITY  B  -  OXFORD'- HOUSE 


(M=70)1973      (N=99)1975      (N=36)1978      (;i=5S)1973  (:!=73)  1975  (N=72)1978 


Traditional 

1 
! 

4:6 

00.0 

00,0 

7.0 

.     2.7        ;     .  1.9 

Mon  Traditional 

63.1 

•     100. 00» 

100.00  . 

^  54.4 

1 

1 

87.-6  94.2 

1 

',1 

 1  1  E  

1 
1 

* 

i                  i                ■  ' 

J  —  

a, . 


58; 


TABLE  XIV 


HOURS  OF  RADIO  LISTENED  TO  BY  RESPONDENTS 


COMMUNITY  A  -  NORWAY  HOUSE 


\ 


COm'MITY  C  ^  OiKFORD  HOUSE 


■(N=70)1973    .(M=99)1975-     (N=36)1978      CN«53)  1973         C:i=73)i975      CN=72)  1978 


.  ■  ( 

Traditional         j  9*1 

17.2 

■  2-8 

17.5 

'  ;     !  1  - 

-  12;.3   ,    1    1  26.9 

Non  Traditional 

1 

'24,2 

.  82.8 

97.2' 

f3.3 

1 
1 

73..  1 

- 

i  * 

vrr. 


TABLE  XV 


CHURCH  AFFILIATION  OF  RESPOHDENTS 


co>ta;:^iTY  a  -  norw  v.ovsz 


COMJIUHITY  r,  -  OXFORD  HOUSE 


(N=70)1973      (N=99)1975      CN'=36)1973      (^;=53)1973-        (:;=73)1?75     .(>72)  1978 

 ^  r 


Ttaditiotjfal 

 ^ 


Non  Traditional 


100.00 


9.L 


76.8 


88.9' 


5.1 


9A.9- 


2.7 


9.6 


93.2 


TABLE  XVI 


CHURCH  ATTENDANCE  OF  RESPONDENTS 


COMMUt^ITY  A  -  NORWAY  HOUSE 


m 

1: 


CO>gfl'NITY  E  -  OXFORB"  HOUSE 


<H=70)1973      (11'99)197_5   ^N="36)1978      0J=5S)].973         01=73)1975  CN=72)1?978 


Trddltlojial 

14.7 

 1 

36.4 

45.7  ^ 

15.5 

8.2 

19.2 

1  _i 

Non  Traditional 

11.8 

* 

60.6 

52.8 

15*5 

86.3 

/'  i 

.80.7  i 

* 

i 

■ 
J 
[ 

1 

\                 ;                                 1  . 
1 

TABLE  XVII 


PARTICIPATION  IN  CHUKCK  ACTIVITIES 


COMMUNITY  A  -  NORWAY  HOUSE 


co>rtUMnY    -  axFORD  house 


(N=70)1973      CN'=*9)1975      (N=36)1973      C:;=5S)1973         (:>73)  1975  (M=72)1978 


r 

Traditional         ■  43.5^ 

1  ■ 

51.5 

52.8 

.  53.6. 

 ^       .  -p- 

■  \ 
37.0-       j.  28.8 

L-  !       ■  1 

Won  Traditional 
- — ""  — 

29.1 

48.5 

47.2  ^ 

28.6  ^ 

63.0        j        71.2  . 

1  1 

1 

J 

i 

i 

!    ■  ■  -  1 

■  '  i . . 

r                                              '  ■ 

1 
1 

;      .  ! 

i 

r 

J  '   — * 
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APPENDIX 


Leisure  Survey  Questionnai pe 


561*  : 


confident!  ol 


HOW  TO  SPEND  LEISURE  SURVEY 

* 

Name  of  respondent 


V     .  . 

Tha  purpose  of  this  survey  \%  to  provide  infcrmotion  ortTiow  people  spend  their  free  time  in 
this  com{nunity,  indportcnt  for  ossesstng  communication  needs  of  Northern  communities.  ^ 

We  vwould  appreciate  your  onswering  ALL  of  the  following  question?  to  the  best  of  your 
'obflrty.  Of  course,  the  information  you  give  us  wiH  be  treated  as  STRICTLY  CONFlOcNTlAL- 

INSTRUCTIONS:  ' 

J  .    Pleose  select  ori^appropriote  answer  to  ^iich  of  the  following  questions  by  moking 
o  check  mar}<  (  v  )* 

2*    The  success  of  the  survey  depends  upon  the  occUracy  of  your  answers.  Please  striv^**^ 
for  occurocy  ond  complete  EVERY  APPLICABLE  ITEM.  '.If  you  connot  find  on  oppropriote^ 
response  pieose  write  your  onswer  in  the  spoce  provided* 

V 


RADIO 


I  *    Do  you  have  o  radio  in  your  home? 

{   )  L  Yes 
{   )  2.  No^ 

2*    if  no,  specify  where  you  con  use  one: 

./      (    /  !*  In  my  friend^s  home  ■ 
*^  (   )  2«  Jn  my  relative's  home 

(   i  3*  Other  (specify)  


What  brodcosting  station(s)  do  you 
often  1  isten  tof ^  ^ 


)  1 .  Cros5  Loke 

)  2.  CKDM  (Douphtn) 

)  3.  CKY  (Winnipeg) 

)  4.  CHTM  CThompson) 

)  5*  Other  ^(specify) 


How  mOny  hours' per  week  do  you 
listen  to  radio  broadcasts? 

^  J  i.  0.  . 

(  )  2.  I  "10  - 

(  )  3.  U  <-20 

(  )  4..  21  -30  *  ■         '  . 

(  J  5*  3!  or  over  *  -  v 

What  type  of  programs  do  you  trsten 
to  on  the  rodio? 

(    )  t-  News         (    )  6*  Pol iticol  views 
(    )  2-  Weather      (    Vl .  Church  service 
)  3«  Sports        (    )  8«  Cree  programs 
(   )  4*  /vwjsic        (    )  9 4  Childrea's  progrpms 


50  frtfe  to 


-6.    Are  you  frtfe  to  choose  the  type  of 
programs  you  want  to  i  isten  to? 

'(   )  \  \:££Sr- 
(   )2.  No^ 


^ 


^62 


7,    If  /oo  ore  not  rree  to  select  rod!oprogrQm$, 
who  mok^^'the  decision?  ^'     -f^  ^ 

(    J  i .  My  parents  [  ^ 

(    )  2,  Mutual  cgreement  among  fcmily  .v..^ 
^  xcrtibers                        -  ^ 
(   )  3.  Other  (specify)   

S+ '  HojiV  do  you  use  your  rod  to? 

(    )  \  *  leave  it  on  all  the  time  and  listen 

to  any  program 
(   )  2,  Listen  only  to  the  progromsJ  like 
(    )-  3«  listen  to  programs  selected  by  ^ 
my  parents 

(  ')  4*  OtSer  (specTfy  2 


Whydoy^ 


listen  to  tho  radio? 


(       i-  for  ©nfertaJi}ment 
(    )  2/  Far  information 
'(    )  3.  For  both  entertainment  and 

infcMiotion 
*(    )  4,  For  filling  in  leisure  time 
{    )  5,  Other  (specify)  ' 


iO.  What  radio  programs  would  yau  like  to  listen  to  thot  are  not  presently  availobie,  if 

/  '  .  ■ 

)  i,   News  '     (  f)  6,  Pdiiticai  views  \  . 

)  2.  Weather  (  )  7-  Cree  program!  * 

)  3*  Sports^  (  .)  8-  Children's  programs  ^ 

Music         .  (  )  9,  Other  (specify)  ' 

)  5*  Talk  shows  ^  .  ^  ^ 


any! 


II 


f  you  do  not  listen  to  radio  broadcasts  at  all,  could  you  give  nie  your  reosons? 

)  * .  No  occess  to  a  radio  ^ 

)  2*  No  freedom  to  select  my  favorite  programs 

)  3*  Don*t  underltand  the  latiguag©  brocadcastcfd  ^  

)  4*  Oon*t  like  r'Odio  broadcasts-  ,  ' 

)  5*  iNfot  interested  in  the  ovgilable  programs  '   ^  >  , 

(    ).6i  Other  (specify)  ^  / 


563r 


'A 


•TELEPHONE 

12.  Hove  you  the  use  of  a  telephone?  "  \ 
(    )  !.  Yes 

13.  Is  it  a  pai+/~lme? 

'      (    )  I.  Y3S 

{    )  2.  No        •  '  ^  '  , 

If  yeS/  how  often  do  you  use  it?  '  ,  * 

{  )  I*  Everyday 

{  )  2*  Twice  a  week 

{  )  3*^0nce  a  week 

*  (  )  4 ,  Evy  two  weeks  ^ 

(  )  5 .  Once  o  montk  y 

{  )  6*  For  emergency  ofity  ^      >^        -*  ' 

'  (  )  7.  Other  (*EMify)  " 

15-  Why  do  yoo  use  ^telephone? 

(  )  L  To  tolk  with  friends  for  pleasure 

'    (  )  2*  To  overhear  olher  person's  privote  affoirs  * 

{  )  3.  To  coll  for  ci  taxi         "  "  ^ 

{  )  4 .  To  moke  oppointments  V/ith  friends  for  socixii  functions 

(  )  5  .  To  malcc  emergency  coWs 

.(  K6*  Other  (specify)       ^  1 

)6,   How  do  you  like  o  porty-line  telephone? 

(   )  L  Very^uch 

(    )  2*  Somewhot  '  ' 

(    )  3*  Not  very  mucii 
^      (    )^4.  Notatoir 


17.  If  you  like  o  porty-line/  tell  me  your  reasons 

*  ft 

(   )  I .  It  is  cheoper  thon  o  privc*e  line 
,   (    )  2.  i  coo  overhear  other  person's  privafe 
.  atfoirsK    ,       •  \ 
{  ])  3*  Other  (specify)  ^_  


18,  If  YQv  don't  like  a  porty-'line  telephone, 

'   why  is  it?       "  > 

(    )  J  *  f^o  privocy 

(    )  2*  Inconvenient  especially  an  case 

of  emergency 
(    )  3*  Other  (specify)  ^  

19,  Do  you  like  to  hove  o  private*-line  telephone? 

(    ;  I*  .Yes 

(   )2.  No  ' 

20,  If  you  don't  use  o  radio-telephane,  why  not? 

(  )  L  Too  expensive 

(  )  2*  No  occess  to  one 

(.  )  -  3  *        reason  to  use  one  \ 

(  )  4,  Other  (jpecify)   


^  NEWSPAPER  ' 
21 «  Do  you  reod  newspapers?  ' 

(  )  K  Yes 
('  )  2.  No 

22*  if^yes/  what  newspoper  do  you  rood? 

(  )  1*  Free  Press 

(  )  2*  Tribune 

{  )  3.  GloBe  and  Moil 

,(  )  4,  Other  (specify)  


23*  If  yoSf  whot  topics  do  you  read? 

/  )  L  Local  nevfrj 

(  )  2*  Outside  news 

.  (  )  3*  cdttoriols 

{  .)  4.  Sports 

(  )  5*  Comics 

,   (  )  6*  Womon's  page 

(  )  7 .  Advertisements 

<  )  8.  Other  (specify) 
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2<  .  If  no,  why  ript? 


( 

(  ) 
(- ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 


)  1 .  Tco  expenSl^ 

)  2.  Too  difficult  to  understand       28,  Do 

3.  Not  interested 

4.  i\ot  available  in  news-stand 

5.  Other  (specify)^ 


'  '  MA<5A2iNt 
you  reod  any  magazines? 


(  " )  I .  Yes 
(    )  2  ,  No 


25  ■  Oo  you  reed  comics? 

('  I,  Yes 
(-')  2,  No 

26 .  if  yes,  why? 


{  )  i ,  cosy  to  reod  and  understand 

('  )  .2.  Interesting 

(  )*  3.  -  Cheap 

(  ) -4. '  Availabltj  at  fejme 

{  )  5 .  Parents  encourjage  to  reod. 

(  )  6.  Other  (specify)' 


29 .    if  y6s,  who}  types  ? 


(  J -2. 
(   )  3. 


{  ) 

J  ) 
•   (  ) 


(   )  7. 


Hockey  and  sports 
Fiction 

Newcmogazines  (e.g..  Time, 
Newsweek) 

Pin-up  mogazines  (Playboy) 
Detective  stories 
Romance  mqgarines  (e.g..  My. 
Romance,  True  Love)'  ~~ 

TechnJcaI'mqgazines  (e.g..  Popular 
.Mechanic) 


27.  If  no,  why  not? 


(  )'" 


(  )  8,  OjhGr  (specify)- 
30,    if  no,  why  not? 


(  ) 


(  ) 


2. 

)  3. 
)  4, 
5. 
6. 


) 


Not  educational 

Too  much  violence 

*Mot  interested  , 

Too  expensive 

Parents  don't  allow  to  read 

Other  (specify)^  


(  )  L  Too  expensive 

{  )  2*  Too  d iff iculj- to  understand 

{  )  '3/  Not  i  Oterected 

(  )  4.  Not  avaitcble  ot  Kome 

(  )  5.  Other  (specify)  " 
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LOCAL  AND  OUTSIDE  NEWS 

How  do  you  recr^ive  most  local  news? 

(    )  1.  W5id  of  nwuth 

(    )  2-  Overht^crd  from  rodio-taiephone 

{    )  4,  Wo^cn  and  (i$ten  to  people  at  the 

Bey  :^tore,. 
(   )  5,  Pu'j!:c  r»ie<?^tingj> 
(    )  6*  Othor  (rpecify) 


32.    How  <Jo      '  whc*  ingoing  on  outside 

ygvr  community?  ^ 


(  )  ;  *  VVbfd  c:  mouth  ' 

(  )  2  *  Teucher  - 

^*  (  )  5,  pco^fe  coming  to  town 

)  4,  Rodio 

(  }  5.  Rodi<S -:oiepho.ne 

{  )  6,  Newspaper 

(  )  8*  "Othei'  (specify)^  


MOVIES 


35.  i^iow  often  ore  movies  shown' in  your  commonity' 


{  ) 
.(  ) 
{  ) 


) 


Every  day 
Twice  a  week 
Once  o  week 
Every  two  weekj^ 
Once  a  month 
Other  (specify) 


^34  <  How  often  oo  you.go  to  see  these^ovietr 


;    )  \.  Never 
(    )  2/  Rarejy  - 
(    )  3,  Occosionotiy 
^    )  4,  Fairly  often 
{'  )  .5.  Frequently 


SftSSj,  What  types  of  moviei  do  you  iikel 


V  ) 

(  ) 
{  ) 
{  ) 
(  ) 

( 

(  ) 
(  ) 
{  ) 


I .  Cowboy  or  Western 

2*  Cartoons 

3*  Sgk  '  * 

4*  Violence 

5  *  frovelogues 

6.  Documentcriefc 

7.  Comedy  . 
8  *  Tr^edy 

,9*  Other  (sp<*cify)  - 


.36.  If  never,  why  not? 


)  -2. 
)-3. 
)  4. 

)  s. 

)  6. 
)  7. 
)  0. 


Too  expensiv/ 
^Too  difficult  to  understand 
'  Not  interested 
Pacents  don'i^aflow  me  to  go 
Not  educotionol 
Too  much  sex 
Too  much  violence 
,  Other;jf*ec ify }^  , 
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VIDEOTAPE 
37.  Hove  you  ever.$een  shows  on  video-l't^e'? 


(    )  i.  -Yes 


.1^ 


oSv  If  yes,  how  do  you  like  the  shows'^ 

(.  ■)  I .  Very  mucli  '    '  ' 

(    )  2.  Somevvhot  ' 
*(•   )  3 .  ^4ot  vgry  mOch      ■  • 

39.  If'no,  why  gcit?       *        '  . 

[    )  i .   No  access  ' 
(    )  2.  hJof  interested 
(   )  3.  Other  (specify) 


TELEVISION 

40.  Hove  yoo  over  wotched  t-elevisionr 

'       (  ■  )  I .  Yes 

(    )  2.  No  ^ 

4! ,  If  yes,  vAere  did  you  wotch  it? 

{    )  i.  Winhipeg 

(    )  2.  bther  (specify)  , 

42*  Oo  you  want  to  hove  feJevision  In* 
your  community? 

(   )  2*  No  ■ 

43-  if  yes,  why  do  you  Uke  wotching 
television? 

(    )  L  For  entertolnment 

V    )  2*  Fpr  infdrmotion 

(    )  3*  For. ed^ntional  purposes 

(    )  4*  For  poising  tim? 

{   )  5.  Oth^  (s^fy)_  


44*  If  yes,  what  kind  of  shows  would 
you  Avatch? 


)  L  ,  News  A 
)'2,  Weothor 
)  3«  Sports 
)  4»  Talk  shows 
)  5*  Cartoons 
)  6»  Cre^  Progroms 
)  7*  Musi': 
J  8*^l>ana 
}  9*  Educottano!  \ 
)  10*  Other  (specify) 


45  *  If  yes,  would  yo;;  iike  progroms  Ip 
be  in  - 

{  )  L  EngiTsh 

(  )  2/  Cree 

{  )  3*  French 

(  )  4*^  Portly  English  ond  portly  Cree 

(  )  5*  Portly  Frerjch  and  portly  Cree^ 

{  )  6.  Other  (specify)  

46.  (f  you  hove  never  v/oJched  television  , 
why  not? 

{   )  ,  *  Too  expensive 
{   )  2*  f^>o difficult  to  understood 

the  shows 
{    )  3*  Not  interested 
V   {    )  4»  Too  much  violence  ond  crime 
M    )  5*  Other  (rrocify)   ^ 


^  vy  *>  * 


47,  Wh<rf  do  you  Ihink  Cix  rht  aJvcntcrie:.  oT  having  television  focltity  in  your  community? 


(    )       it  educate:  the  young 


;  )  2. 

(  )  '3. 
( 

(  )  5. 

(  )  6. 

{  )  7. 

{  )  .3. 

{  )  9: 


It  is  u  sogr^.e  of  entertalnmei*;  for  ooth  young  and  old 
It  enable:  us  to  see  people  on  ;hc  progron 
it  \z  c  ^ub^rivu/e  for  m:?vit.3  -  •^'W 

if  is  a  bi-tftrr  att  ;rnativb  to  conrJcs  \ 

It  er,*ii:>!e:  u<*  to  know  ivoio  ubont       wctd  outside  our  community 

It  iOppiJe;*  idecv  fpt*  mC(jr;<^i'irj  u  ho;>py  marrroge 

It  h  'j:efui  fo-  leoining  ar*:;  crjcj/irig  ipotfs 

Other  (ipeciiy)  *   >   ■  i 


48»  What  ore  the  proi^letns  of  hoving  iclevi?ioji  faciliJy  in  your  community? 

{  ^  t*  People  may  become  loFZy^  '/*ciyjn9  !iome  watching  television  all  the  tirfte 
(    )  2*  Some  TV  progrGns  encouro^^o  violence  and  crime 
'     {    )  3*  People  may  wi$h  to  leave  ihc  community  to  pursue  new  ways  of  life 
{    )  4*  People  may  be  fri;:trated  afier  knowing  so  many  new  thinjis  on  TV  but 

^Cannot  get  ^hem 
(    )  5*  Other  {5pocify)     ^>  r 


49. 


£very  day^  after  rchooi^  how  mucn  frt.e  iJmu  do  you  hove7 


(  )  ! .  0  ;  2  ho^jrc 
'{    )  2*  3  "4  hours 


(    i  3.  $  ~6  hours 

(    )  4  *  7  hours  and  over 


0,  How  do  you  spend  your  free  tiroc  eczh  Hry? 

{  )  i*  Listening     rud;o     *  (  ^  6.  Smoking 

{  )  2*  Reoding  comicr.  (  }  /*  Playing  cords  / 

(  )  3*  Playir^7  pooi    ^  A  )        Playir^  with  the  tei^hone 

(  )  4  *  '  Hanging  orrund  the  Bjy  ^'^:OtQ\  )  9  ^  Helping  parents  get  water  from  the  top 

{  )  5*  Visiting  frlerdf.  or  reloit^cs  ^  (  ^  Ji>*  Other  (specify  


51,  With  whom  do  you  :pf^**d  yotr  free  ftm:^: 


(  j  K  Aione  *     ^  . 

(  )  2*  With  :i.y  be:t  friend  only 
!  {    )  3*  |,With  fi'iends'or  t'JqrfvtH; 


i  )  4*  With  family  members 
;    )        Other  (specify) 
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59.  How  much  educoTion  does  he/she  think  he/she  should  hav^s? 

{    )  I,  0  ™  Grode  3  (  -  )  6*  Some  vpcationo[^  technlcol  or  trade  school 

(   )  2*  Grade4^6  (    )  7*  VtscoJional^  teciinicol  or  trade  - 

(    )  3.  Oracle  7-9  school 

(    )  4.  Some  senior  high  school        {    )  8.  Some  university 

.(    )  5.   hi  ^school  '  {    )  9:  i'niv^rsEt- 


CHURCH.  .  - 


oO*  Which  cnorch  do  you  belong  to ; 


(  )  1.  None  (  )  5.  Pentecostal  Church^ 

{  )  2.  United  Church  ^  (  )  6.  Anglicon Church 

(  )  3.  Methodist  Church  (  )  7*  Other  (specify)  

(  )  4.  Romon  Cotholic  Church 

EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
54^  How  would  you  evoluate  the  quolity  of  educotton  you  ore  receiving? 
(   )  L  Very  Good  (    )  4.  Poor 

(   )  2*  Good  (    )  5*  Very  poor  / 

(    )  3.  Foir  '  ' 

55  p  How  much  education  do  you  think  o  person  should  liove? 

(  )  I  *  0  -  Grade  3    .  (  )  6*  Some  vocotionol^  technicol  or  trade  schopi 

(  )  2*  Grade  4  -6  (  )  7*  Vocotionol^  technicol^  trade  school 

(  )  3*  Grade7-9  (  )  8.  Some  university 

(  )  4*  Some  senior  high  school  (  )  9*  University  * 

(  )  5*  High  school 

56  *  How  much  ^ducotion  do  you  thinVvou  shoukt  hove?' 

(  )  L  0  -  Grade  3  (  )  6.  Some  vocotionol,  technicoi  or  trode  school 

(  )  2.  Grcde4-6  (  )  7.  Vbcationol^  technicol  or  trade- school 

{  )  3*  Grade  7  *  9  (  )  8*  Some  university 

(  )  4*  Some  senior  high  school  (  )  9,  University 

(  )  5*  High.school 

57*  What  typo  of  work  do  you  wont  to  do  for  o  living? 

(  )  L  Laborer  or  service  (e*g*,  instruction  worker^  jonitor^  cook,  nurses'  oide) 

(  )  2-  Skitt  worker  {e*g*  carpenter^  outo  mechanic^  ptumber^  etc*) 

(  )  3*  Ci«/«cot,or  soi^  («*9v  <fcr«|ory^  sola^clVrk^  etc*) 

(  )  4*  Fishing^  hunting  or  tropping 

(  )  5*  Professionol  {e.g*^  teocher^  doctor^  etc.)  ^  . 

(  )  6*  Other  {»peclfy)_  [  

(  )  Nof  working  at  this  time  / 
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58.  ts  your  best  friend  going  to  schoql? 


( 


)  Yes 

;  2.  Nte,  he/^hc  is  vA>rking  full'-time  J 

)  3.         he/she  is  working  port-time 

)  4*  No,  he/she  j$  looking  for  o  job 

]  5*  No,  he/she  is  no!  working  ot  this  time 

)  6*  Other  (specify)      ^  .  ' 


59.  How  much  education  does  he/she  think  he/she  shojild  hove? 


)  I*  0  -  Grode  3  * 

)  2*  Grode  4  -"6 

)  3.  Grode?  9 

)  4«  Some  senior  high  school 

)  5*  Hi;^n  school 


)  6*  Some  vocotionai/  technical  or  trode  school 
(    )  7*  Vocotidn'al/  techniccil  or  trode  ^ 
school 

(    )  8*  Some  university 

(    )  9*  Hnivirsit)' 


CHgRCH 


60*  Which  church  do  you  belong  to? 

{  )  L  None 

{  )  2*  United  Church 

(  )  3*  Wottirjdist  Church 

(  )  4v  Roman  Cotholic  Churc^h 


(    )  5*  Pentecostal  Church 
(    )  6.  Anglican  Church 
{    )  7,  Other  (specify)  


6i  *  How  often  do  you  ottend  church  services? 


(    )  !  *  Never 

( .  )  2«  Less  than  once  o  u^k  . 

(   )  3»  Once  a  week 

f   )  4*  A/sore  thon  once  a  week 


62*  Does  your  church  offer  any  of  these  dctivrti^s? 


( 


i*  Chort" 

2«  Bible  study  gix>up 
3\  Sunday  school 
)  4*  Bingo  games 


(  )  p*"  Y^uth. groups 

(  )  p*  Picnics 

'  {  )  7*  CoHF^it^ 

X  )B.  Other  (specify) 


63.  Which  of  these  activities  do  you  porticipote  in? 


(    )  L  None 

(  ^)  2.  Choir 

(    )  3«  Bible  study  goup 

(   )  4»  Sunday  xhool 


(    )  5*  Bingo  games 

(    )  6*  Youth  groups 

(  ')  7»  Picnics  or cCTtiping 

0  8*  Other  (specify) 


64.  What  other  or^or»feed  activities  cfo  you  porticipote  in? 

•   t  {   )  ).  Guides/ Brownies^  Scoutj/Cub$ 

(    )  2.  Red  Cro» 

(  . )  3 .  Hockey  team 

(   )  4.  Other  (specify)  ^  <  
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W^iot^^jfcte 


•  .PERSONAL  INFORMATION 
are  you  in?  >  70,  'vVhot  Jonguoges  do  you  writer 


(    )  )/  Grode  8  or  under 
(   )  2,  Grade  9 
(    )  3*  Grade  10  or  over  , 

66 .  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

(    )  L  Age  13  or  under 

2,  Age  !4 
{  )  3.  Age  15 
(  , )  4*  Age  16  or  over 

67.  Sex; 

(    )  I.  Male 
(    )  2.  Female 

68.  Ethnic  bockgipund: 

(  ')  I*  Cree 

(  )  2*  ^Aeti$  ^ 

(  )  3«  Euro^anadion 

(  )  '4*  Other  (^^ecify) 

69,  What  longuqgesdo  you  read? 

4  ^  ^ 

(  )  L  English 

(  )  2.  CrdQ 

(  )  3.  French 

(  )  4,  English  ond  French 

(  )  5.  Englith  and  Cree 

(  )  6,  French  ond  Crae 

(  )  7,  French,  English  ond  Cree 

{  )  3.  Other  (yecify)  >  \. 

(  )  9.  None 


)  !,  English 

)  2;  Cree 

)  3*.  French 

)  4*  English  and  French 

)  5.  English  and  Cree 

)  6,  French  and  Cree 

)  7,  FrerK^h,  English  ond  Cree 

)  8,  Other  (specify)  

)  9,  None      .  * 


71 ,  \^at  language  do  you  speak  most 
often  in  your  home  r 

(  )  L  cnglish 

{  )  2,  Cree 

{  )  3,  French  , 

{  )  4,  Other  (specify) 


72,  How  many  brothers  ond  sisters  do 
you  Have? 


f 
( 


)  i .  |One 

)  2/Two 
)  3,  Three 
y  4,  Four 
)  5.  Five 


(    )  6,  Six 
(   )  7*  Seven 
(   )  8,  Eighfor 
more 


73.  Do  you  five  with: 


(  ) 

i  ) 

(  )■ 

(  ) 

(  ) 

■(  ) 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

/ 


YS^ur^orents 

One  parent  on!/ 

Grand  parents 

O^hef  relatives 

Poren^s  and  grand  porenr^ 

Foster  parents 

Other  (specify)  '  


r 
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74*  Whot  iS  the  Klghesy  ^rode  compietey 
by  your  father? 


) 

)  5. 


0  TO  Grode  3 

Gtode  4  6 

Grode  7-9 

S^me  senior  hj^h  school 

H!gh  Sohooi 

Some  vocotionol/  technjcol 
or  trade  sctx)ol 
Vocotio/iot/  ^ 
;jc-WHcal  or  rrooe  school 
So~*?  univers'*>  . 


)  9.  UniVGrsfty 


75 «  Whot  is  the  highest  groae  comf^tad 
by  your  frather? 

{  )  1 .  0  to  GVode  3 

.     {  )  2.  Grade  4  -  6  . 

{  )  3.  Grode7  -  9 

{  )  4.  Some  senior  hini)  r-'x>ol 

(  )  5.   Hig*>  School  ^ 

{  ^)  6»  Some  vocotfoiT-t/  ^tchnicoi 

V*  irnde  school 

{  )  7*   VocGflonoi  ^ 
^  r^.c'jri;cafc  or  trade  school 

(  )  8*  Some  univ^ersity^ 

•     {  )  9.   Univetfity         ^  * 

76 .  ^^ot  type  of  work  does  your  father  do 
for  o  living? 

{    )  I  *  Ldjorer  or  service  {construction  worker^ 

Jonitor/  cook) 
(    )  2/  Skill  worker  (carpenter^  ooto  mechanic^ 

plumbery  - 
{    )  3*  Clerical  or  sales,  (saleiman) 
(   )  4*  Fishing^  hunting  or  trapping 
{    }  5*  Professional  (teacher^  doctor) 
(    )*  6*  Otber  ^specify) 
{    ):  7*  l^tot  working  at  this  time 

i   ^   -    r  ^ 


77,  Hbw  do  you  liSca  your  father's  job? 

{    )  1*  Very  much 
{    )  2*  Somewhot 
{    }  3 ,  Ntot  very  much 
'{    )  4,  Notatolt 

78*  What  type  of  work  does  your  niother  do 
for  6  Uvihg? 

{    )  L  l^^orer  or  service  (e*g*/  cleaning 
Vvoman/  nurse's  aide^  loundress)  1 
(    )  2*  Skill  worker  (e*g*  nurse^  tollor) 
(    )  3*  Clerical  or  soles  («*g  *  s«cr^tary^ 

Sates  clerk) 
(    )  4*  Fishing^  Hunting  or  fqrming  \ 
{  ')  S\  Professional  (e*g*  teQcher^  doctor) 
{    )  Housewife 
(    )  7.  Other  (spefcify). 


(    )  8*  Not  workir^  at  this  time? 

79*  How  do  you  like  yoor  mother's  job? 

{  )  L  Very  much 
(    )  2*  Somewhat 

)  3»  Not  very  much 
{    )  4*  Not  at  all 


\ 


4  6^:  * ; 
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PART  IV 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


by 

Jack  Steinbring 
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COMCLaSXON:S>MD  RECOMMENDATiOMS 

By:  Jack  Steinbring  V 

/.Si 

t>      The  essential  conveyance  of  this  work,  started  so  many  years 
ago,   is  the  penetration  of  the  cultural  idiom  in  Its  interaction  with 
television.  Every  step  in  the^process  o,£  this  interaction  has  been 
carefully  examined  under  the  best  controls  possi-ble*     Years  before 
television  rescind  one  community^  arrd  many  months  t>e fore  it  reached 
another,  field  workers  had  amassed* extensive  data  on  the  ethnoTogy, 
psychology,  sociology  and  economy*     Field  workers  were  present  when 
the  first  signals  reached  these  communities,  and  they  returned  many 
times  through  the  following  years  to  administer  clinically  designed  ^ 
tests  to  determine  the  deep  and  subtle  change-S  that  were  taking  place* 
The  very  fact  of  a  cultural  emphasis  in  this  study  makes  the  philosophical 
^'-suasion    of  it  humanistic.     It  is.  cohcerned  with  people  and  their 
j^pirations,  employing  as  we  have  stated , before ,  the  emic  principle. 
In  this  approach,  we  are  at  some  odds  with  those  whose  approach  denies 
tho  governance  of  the  idiom  and  appli'es  empirical  designs  which  discount 
(or  set  aside)  the  self-statements  of  non-Westem-populations,    Our  - 
position  on  this  is  that  the  self-statements  are  a  special  kind  of 
truth,  not  always  truth  according  to  scientific  objectives,  but  a  "truth 
of  belief'     from  which  all  behaviours  flow.    Thus  Western  man  may  choose 
not  to  believe  that  one's  soul  may  take  flight  and  coTronuaicate  with 
other  souls*  or  that  animals  may  have  souls  like  maa>  or  that  one  may' 
transform  itself  into  the  other*    To*  the  erpic  analyst,  this  does  not* 
matter.    What  is  believed  is  the  esse^ntial  thiag>  because  this  al0ne 
^provides  the  fullest  unde^taading  of  the  cross-cultural  situation. 
It  also  provides^  in  its  practical  fallout,  the  basis  for  introducing  ' 
the  concept  of  self-determiaation  in  the*  pract ica I  process  ofv  stress 
resolution.     This  is  becavise  it  is  a  perfect  measure  of^identjty.  The 
analytical  preWrvation  of  identify  provides  for  continuity,  ^l  the  way 
from  test  design  to  policy  deve lopment .  "  The  combination  of  these  concepts 
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l*.ts  hrt'ii  dry^dii  \  7,}       Lhosj*,  of  Ui  i  s  work,   dnd   it  holds  ihe  prorrHsc 

ot  providing        Oiivjsually  consistent  bdse  for  all  further  work  relatod 

to  our  tindings*     lie  do  noT^eny  its  imperfections,  but  we  are  convinced, 

t 

f  rom  ^e  eight  years  of  field-based  rese^rcJV  in  this  prb^jijctS  that  130  ^ 
other  would  have  aohit'ved  the  depth  we  sought  =-  or  would  finally  be 
able  Co  apply  that  depth  of  understanding  to  the  resolution  of  (fuman 
St  ress » 

Our  main  conclusion,   chat  culture  does,   in  fact,  have  a  profound 

effect 'Upon  non-W^*st?ern  expe  r^Tence 'wi  th  teT^Vision,   leads  to  tr^any  oth^er 

conclusions^  and  serves  to  explain  phenomena  not  ot^herwise  explicable* 

How  for  example?  could  one  explaj^  the  preoccupation  by  non-literate 

Northern  Ojibwa  hunters,  barely  able  to 'understand  English,  with  the 

I 

ultra-urban  comp  I  ex  i  t  le  s»  ot  "Edge  of  Night?"  Or  ^  the  fear  and  rejection 
by  some  traditionalists  of  *'KermLt  the  Frog?**    Still  further^  how  are  we 

r 

to  explain  the  disgust  and  outright  horrar  expresse<^  over  explicit  scenes 
of ch i Idbi rt h ,  or  menstrual  napkin  comme rc'ia  1  s?    What  ^oo  has  compelled 
one  ot  the  world's  most  passive  people  to  react  with  ucte\rly  unprecedented 
assert i'veness  in  their  attempts  to  get  a  *'talk  show*'  canceled?  Through- 
out    Our  workj  examples  like  this  have  been  commonplace,  and  they  have  ^ 
all  been  succe f u 11 y ^dea 1 t  with  through  the  application  of  cultural 
principles* 

u 

*  Nowadays  in  the  social  sciences~j   if  a  truly  revealing  look  into 
'  human  motivation  is  required^  the  employment  of    psypho logica 1  studies 
becomes  par,amount»     Fortunately^  it  had'ljong  be^n  known  that  culture  and 
psychology  were    inseparable    and  that  the  models  fixed  within  Western 
society  wer^e  not  generally  operable  in  ot-her  cult(iral  contexts*  .This 
^  was  a  "given"t  in  our  work  and  it  was  much  enhanced  by,the»fact  that  an 
historic  .leader  in  psychological  anthropology,  A*I**Irving  Hallowell^ 
had  spent  much  of  his  career  studying  the  very  populations  of  our  research 
region*     Ip  keeping  with  his  findings^  along  with  our  general  belief  ii 


7- 

,ons 

of  t^e  social  research  component  of  th^  comm'un ica t iorts  community,  these 


the  nature  of  this  dimension  of  ana  1  y s is^>,  and  the  probable  expectations 
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kinds  of  studies  have  dominated  our  work*     They  may  be  seen  to  be  a 
sptjc  ia I  i za t  ion  within  the  broader  focus  of  the  cu  1  tural-emic  approach. 
They  have  achieved  an  empirical  foundation  upon  which  to  develop 
siTDilar  studies  anywhere 

We  find,  {n  factj   that  it  is  the  complex  interaction  of  psychology 
and  CLj<ure,  the  emotions  as  they  relate  to  the  va  lue'  system  j  which 
produces  the . ident ity  caught  m  the  intercu Itara 1  stress  of  television 
experience.     Only  by  dealing  with  the  basic  elements  of  this  problem 
can  the  stress  be  reduced.     Coming  to  grips  with  the  concept  of  cultural 
distance    alone  is  difficult  for  the  urban  mind,   let  alone  the  highl^^;^ 
specific  psychological  and  sociological  elements.    While  an t hropo logi s^t s 
and  social  psychologists  have  built  professions  based  upon  such  under- 
standingSj  they  have  not  done  well  in  convincing  the  power  horizons  of 
cheir  society.    While       will  take  up  this  issue  a  little  later  on  in 
a  different  way,  right  np*rTre  need  to  see  it  as  "straight'*  cultural 
confrontation.     All  kinds  Tof  identity  require  de fense^^^not  just  smatl 
non-Western  segments  of  mankind.     The  history  of  Western  culture  with 
its     colossal  growth  in  the'iirban  and.  industrial-technological  sphere's, 
and  it3  apparently  linked  decline  in  religiosity,  has  made  itself,  by 
such  preoccupations,    susceptil^le  to  agonizing  internal,  moiral  conflict. 
In  the  f^e  of  this,  Western  identity  is  threatened,  and  the  typical 
Western  defense  is  dominance  .and  absorption.     The  defense^s  run  the 
gamut  frojn  raw  military  force,  through  economise  and  commercial  activity, 
to  soc io-cul tural  persuasion  ( somet imes  known  as  propaganda) .  What 
is  important  to  remeqber  liere  is  that  these  identity  defenses  aftre 
ultimately  cultural*'  It  ]s  extremely  easy  to  get  lost  among  the  minor 
points  of  war 'and  economic  exploita t rsfi ,     Perhaps  it  is  the  ultimate 
Example  of  not  seeing  the  forest  for  the  trees! 

The  act  of  producing  and  disseminating  television  programming  in 
Canada  wa^  influenced  in  part  by  some  linguistic  factors  (French)  bjut 
not  by  cultural  ones*     Thus,  Native  populations  received  unmodified. 
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J  rt>.ui  -  I  n  sp  I  rc^J  ma  t  f'  r  i  a  1  s  win  ch^  re  f  J     t  v  J  va  1  u  es  ,  bo  I  i  c*  (  s  ,  and  '^e^ 
haViours  often  tundamentaHy  cantrdsting  wtth  that  of  the  rndigenous 
-culture**     On^j  the  C.inadian  sidej  a  policy  was  articulated  to  satisfy 
^'^^the  needier  ''a  better  knowledge  of  thc^i'r  pta<pe  within  the  Canadian 
''^'^.mosa ic''*  vThis  was  a  bromide  which  could  justify  anything,  and  it  was  * 
ce  rtki:«l^;^^,a  long  way  from  being  Nat  i  ve  -  insp  i  red .     It  was  convenient 

to  gove^rajnent  ana^ther  non^-Native  interests  since  it  would  essentiaU'V 

'  '  i  *^ 

allow  (even  promote)  any  and  all  media  extension*     There  was  very  little 
,    if  any  Native  input*     Mow,  ma^ny  years  later,  some  lnuit  groups  are 
vigorously  demanding  the  removal  of  satellite  receivers  which  they  did 
not  ask  for*     Throughout  the  experimental  pViase  they  hav^  come  to  believw^ 
that  television  is  damaging  their  lives^     Their  hope  is  for  their  own 
Native  programming!  and  they  are  ardently  opposed  to  such  things  as  the 
int  roduct  ioT)/  of  cable  television  Into  the  Arctic* 

*The  poMcy  which  led  to  this  problem  emina^es  from  a  dominating 
and  absorptive  Cul^tural  defense  system^     It  is  a  form  of  imperialism, 
and  ^s  such,  must  deny  self-determination*     Culture,  as  an  operating 
concept   in  i nte rcu 1 tura I  affairs,  cannot  be  used  without  the  application 
of  this  principle.     The  persisting  ci^lonia  1  ist  ic  stance  of  "doing  what 
is  right  for  them",  or  "he  Iping'  them  to  join  the  mainstream  of  Can^'dian 
society      will  achieve  increasing  resistance  as  indigenous  value  systems 
are  attacked  by  the  psychoLogi cal ly  act ive  content  of  eacpanding  media. 

Tjie  f ij;st  and  most  basic  recommendat i on  we  mus t  make  j_s  ^at  a  1 1 
future  po  1  icy  relat  ing  to  media  consumpt  ion  by  |ja^t  i  v^  popu  lat  i  ons  be 
governed  by  tjie  princ  iple  of  self-determina  t  ion*       Nat  i  ve  people  mys  t 
not  just  have  an  "Input"  into  something  which  has  been  clearly  shown  to 
have  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  their  lives.     They  must  have  cont ro! 
over  the  content.     This   follows  from  our  emic  persuasion*     Even  if  we 
cannot  always    emplricalLy  demonstrate  a  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  some  content  and  negative^behaviours ,  the  peoples'   belief  that 
such  is  so  has^  great  meaning  for  them,  and  the  denial  of  tiieir  right  to 
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impose  control  over^hat  they  feel  to  be  harmfirV  diminishes  their  self 
worth.    Sometimes,  however,  there  is  absolute  empirical  evidence  of 
Culture-loss  (t:he  main  source  of  stress)  as  in  Pereira's  findings 
that  television  h^s  caus^ed  a  dramatic  breakdown  of  the  Native  Language. 

A 

It  has  b*een  consistently  demonstrated  in  our  studies  that  those 
communities  having^the  highest  levels  of  cultural  integrity  have  been 


the  least  infludxiced  by  television.  These  are  communities  which  have^ 
by  virtue  of  their  integrity^  strong  defenses.     Among  these  defejiseSj 
selectivity  is  prominent.     In  fact  objectionable  material  (like  golf  or 
talk  ^ows)  is  ridiculed  and  tuned  out.     There  is  a  very  healfhy 
"'cultural  arrogance"  in  thiSj  probably  rooted  in  the  distant  past 
when  European  "greenhorns**  entered  the  unforgiving  environment  of 
Central  Canada.     Res iSvtance  i_s  a  posit ive  sign  of  cul tura  1  hea  1  t_h 
and  should  be f ic ia !  1  y  gse'd  as  a  prime  i^ndicator  in  media  policy 
formulation*  *  ^ 

Native  programming,  obviously , 'i s  the  practical  outgrowth  of  the 
ideas  we  have  been  expressing*     This  is  already  taking  place  in  many 
parts  of^^^^Mada,  and  in  a  variety  o£  ways.     The  employment  of  Native 
persons  in  b)oth  the  organizing  and  managerial  leve Is as  we  1 1  as  In  the 
acting  rol es ,  i_s  essential  to  the  deve^lo^pment  of  sound  Natjve  prograinming^^ 
Vigorouj  resejf ch  into  the  more  s u^t  1 e  element s  of  staffing  and  conter# 
£^oHc^  must  be  Initiated  immediately  to  avoid  geographic  and  ot he r  kinds  of 
problems  whi^h  mi_£,ht  detract  f^om  long  t^erm  ef f ec t iveness * 

'Among  the  key'problems  which  must  be  considered  in  the  initiation 

of  large  scale  Native  programming  is  variation  in  program  preference* 

In  eastern  Manitoba  in  th^  1960's,  everyone  loved  "Don  Messers'  Jubilee*'**  - 

This  wa&  because  step  dancing,,  the  jigj  and  fiddling  had  assumed  culturally 

valued  roles  in  many  of  the  Native  bands  ^  sometimes*to  the  extent  of 

actually  involving  supernaturalism*     It  was  a  sad  day  for  these  people 

when  some  remote  decision  "as  made  to  cancel  the  show  "because  it  was 

/ 

too  pld  fashioned"*    Certainly  chere  were  many  Native  communities  in        -  , 

*    J'  ^ 

othSr  regions  that  did  not'  mourn  the  loss.    And  there  were  probably  some 
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within  choice  tjand^    ^'!ii'i>  i    L  t  the  lo-**;  most  i^Iio  d  i  da '  t  rare  either*  This 
points  up  two  kinds  ot   vMrifitiotr:  Cu  1 1 ur^-regiona  1  and  Xami  1     \  *  In 
^omt^thtng   lik*>  f>on  Me^sor's    fubilet^^  wi^  are  facing  variacioTis  frequently 
go ve  rned  by  ac  t  u 1 1  ur j  t i on ,     Some  people  of  Native  background  no  1 ong?  r 
cherish  tradition.il   v:*luet>,  ^nid  have  come  to  involve  themselves  in 
e^ent  ia  I  1  y  urban  exper  i  ciu  e  .  We  m^iy  find  t  hesjt  peopl  e  unconcerned 
about  violence  ,  st*xutj  I  i  t  v  ^  ma lo  r  i  a  1  i  ?>m >  or  t he^os  s  of  "old  s  tandbys"  * 
At  the  other  end  ot  fhis  spectrum  we  may  find  the  overzealous  t  ra"d  i  t  i  ona  1  i  s  t 
who  fires  a  high  powered  ritlti  into  his  television  5et  as  his<  final  statp- 
mention  the  content.     between  these  poles  lie  most  of  the  Native  people* 
It  is  es  sen t  ia  I  thAt  t lie  ex t  remes  not  dominate  Nat  i  ve  pro^j^ainming.  pol  icy  . 
High  1  jy  sens  ttive  e  f  f  ort  s  ^  condit  lone-d  by  intensive  res^earch^  n^'JSt  be  made 

i^n  sure  a_n  equ^i  tab  1  e  1hi  lance  i  n  the  a  1  1-critica  1  ^dec  ision-making  process  ^ 
In  this^  formal  Western  education  should  not  be  seen  as        important  priority* 
Formal  Western  education  has  been  a   fundamentally  acc  u  1 1  ti  ra  t  ing  experience 
for  all  but  few.     i^ow,  -  t  e  1  evi^ion  may  be  assuming  equal   force  in  acculturation* 
It  over-rapid  acculturation  leads  to  dysfunction  and  anomie  (as  almost  all 
invest  i  gators  be  I  iex<^ )  i  c  ont  rol  over"  television  in  c  ro9s-cu  1  tura  1  si  tuat  ions 
becomes  vr^al  to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  welfare* 

The  research  leading  to  this  report  has  a  cultural  bias  at  the 
level  of  psychological  detail*     Thus >  certain  parts  o€  our  clinical 
finTlings  on  television  influence  are  predicated  upon  Algonkian  data* 
We  do  *fiot  suggest  for  example^  that  aggression  responses  to  the  various 
"Trusts  we  administered  would  be  exact^ly  similar  among  people  of  Athdi'bascan  ^ 
Iroquois,  or  Salishan  cultural  tjackgrounds*    While  we  know  that  culture 
itself  will  order  perception  and  utilization^  we  cannot  predict  the  exac^ 
way  in  whicWit  will  do  so.     So  far>  in  Canada,  only  Algonk  ianT~a^Td'  some 
Inui^^Hiave  been  ^exjmined  At  the  level  of  detail  we  prefer.     This  means 
thaj:  simi  lar  invest  iga t  ionfe  should  be  undertaken  in  other  cultural  reg^on^s 
in  order  t_o  e stab  1  i  sh  a  bas^  tor_  eva  1  ua t  ing  the  impact  of  me d i a  content'  - 
essen tia 1  to  sensi t  i ve  program  development .     Certain  &ene ra 1 izat ions/ as 
brought  out   in  tf^e  introduction  wi 1 1 , Koweve r ,  be  possible  for  all  areas. 

I  * 
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Among  others,  these  would  include  the  role  ol:  dreaming,  soul  flight, 
and  television  reality.    The  geaeraUy  stdic  personality  of  North 
American  populatjpns  will  also  be  reflected  it^^  test  responses  <leaUng 
with  aggressiion*    A5  brought  out  in  the  introduction  and  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  these  ^hd  many  other  areas  of  response  will  vary 
only  in  detail,  and  b^  degree* 

It  is  a  well  ^known  fact  that  assertivene^r^  varies  greatly  from 
qp€  cultural  group  to  anothe^*^  ^Th is  may  become  translated  into  varying- 
responses  to  content.    Groups  characterized  by  greater  self-restraint 
may  b^^  les^  expressive,  quite  especially  about  negative  aspects.    Thus , ^ 
when  strong  objections  to  something  are  expressed  by  these  people,  it 
should^^^  doubly  persuasive  to  decision  makers.    On  the  other  fiandj  where 
assert ive'ness  is  the  rule^  more  detailed  tests  should  be  administered 
to^.g^in  defth.  t 

^  Upon  the  , establishment  of  equitable  and  effective  general  means  to 

Unplement  Native  programming^  some  guides  may  already  seem  to  be  emerging. 
A  wo rklng  rule  mlf^ht  be  the  avoidance  of  any  proRrammi-nft  which  might  be 
,^onstrued  as  expressly  promotlng^rbanigatlon*    At  one  trme,  for  example, 
urban  migration  for  Native  people  was  openly  advocated  by  Canadian 
politicians*    In  al I  probability ^  measures  wl 1 1  be  gecommended  for  the^^ 
elimination  of  cotmnerclals.    While  urban  populations  have  learned  to 
suffer  through  these,  knowing  they  might  not  otherwise' have  some  of 
the  progranfs  they  l^ke ,  Native  people  are.  offended,  misled^  and  hurt  by 
them*    Our  studies  have  shown  slgnlfj^Cant  relationships  between  television 
commercials  and  product  consumptloruin  areas  where  the  products  jnay  be 
both  highly  expensive  and  Inappropriate*    Goldsen  (1978)  recently  pointed 
to  a  casewhere^  government-declared  dangerous  toy  was  still  being  sold  in 
a  remote  settlement^  long  after  Its  b^i^^  officially  banned*    This  kind  of 
gap  alone    makes  it  advisable  that  special  Consideration  be  accorded  the 
whole  problem  of  comnerclals  In  areas  of  essentia Hy  Native  population^ 
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The  re        a  need  joj'  Na t  i  ve  I  anguage  p  rogramniing  and    there  is  an 
excellent,  but   limited,  procd^ent  for  this  in  CBC  Radio,    News  and  messa-^ 
gos^t  ^  spec  1  f  i  c  times  have  always  been  followed  in  the  appropriate  Native 
language'by  many  living  m  remote  band  localities.     These  have  both 
practical  value,  and  syinbolic  satisfaction.     Clearly^  the  announcer 
almost  always  must  be  a  Native  person.     This*  becomes  a  source  of 
pride.    C[^insaws  stop  and  babies  are  soothed  as  everyone  gathers  to 
listen.     Even  if  the  messages  are  in  Englis1h>  they  pertain  to,  the  people, 
and  the  practical  nature  and  sa t isfac t ion *are  hardly  any  less  for  that. 

Community  teTevision  woxild^of  course*  insure  Native  language 
programming  In  remote  communities.     At  this  time,  some  communities  such 
as  Red  Sucker  Lake  in  Manitoba  have  satellite  receivers  and  local  rebroad- 
cast  equipment    which  c^^  be  used  for'viHage  transmissions^     Far  too 
little  research  has  been  done  on  these     situations,  both  in  terni^pf 
the  impact  of    massivo  general,  programming  {up  to  50  channe  Is)  ,^m<i 
the  direct"ioii  and  ^^^e  of  local  electronic  resources,  'There  is  some 
data  on  CB  units  on  traplines,  not  unlike  the  use  of  similar  equipment 
by  Lapp  reindeer  herders.     Perhaps,  where-these  devices  have  been  success- 
fully integrated^  and  the  people  have  come  to'want  more  elaborate 
communications >  the  prospect  of  loca^  television  could  be  explored.  In 
these  t  and  any  other  cross-cultural  situation,  the  participant  observer  *  s 
lon^g  tejrm  residential  approach  is^  the  only  effective  one , 


lie  our  overall  recommendations  may  be  neatly  put  as  a  change  in 


rarf  policy  to  one  of  self-determination,  the  implementation  of  such  a 
policy  wall  npt  be  unopposed. 

The  entire  field  of  communications  is  itself  divided  between  those 
involved  in^the  technological  and  those  concerned  with  th^e. social*  While 
some  occasionally    stray  over  th«  line,  the  division  is  itself  quite  clear, 
both  in  academics  and  In  government.     This  creates  a  harsh  conflict  of 
interests  between  those  dedicated  to  electronic  media  elaboration  and 
expansion^  and  those' ^lindful  of  the  social  and  psychological  consequendes 
or  uncont  expansion.    The. problem  becomes  enormously  complicated  by 
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the  ^fact  that  cofnmercial  and  indds'triat  interests  have  devetqg|(J  a 

gireat  dependency  upon  media  development    and  expansion*  Sometimes 
th**e  are  inextricably  woven  Into    government*    Al so i ^communication 

research  in  many  major  Institutions  Is  centered  on  the, ''effectiveness" 
of  the  medi^a*    This  bolls  down  to  measuring  response  i  and  making 
'*posl t Ive?*  response  stronger*  j  T\x^\  the  commerc lal-^indt^ ria  1  interests, 
because*  of  the  now  historic  global  power  of  telecommunications,  subtly 
dominate  the  activity  of  institutions  capable  of  conducting  the  most 
sophisticated  research*    The  armies  of  people  working  for  these  interests 
are  ^trained  in  them*    Not  long  ago  a  senior  communications  professor 
described  to  us  the  perfection  by  a  private  company  of  ^  process  of  image 
formation,   timing  and  control  which  made  a  viewer  unconsciously  come  to 
believe  that  he  himself  had  come  up  indepen^^tly  with  a  certain  idea* 

To  this  he  added  'the  fact  that  "University  people  won't  even  be  reading", 

( 

about  this  research  for  another  five  years"*    It  may  not  be  coincidental 

1-  ' 
that  educational  institutions  not''  having  communications  departments 

often  place  such  specialists  in  departments  of  "Commerce"  or 

^Administrative  Studies^'*    ^There  are  numerous  examples  of  this 

dichotomy  through<\ut<the  field  of  telecommunlcatlo*ns* 

Before  an  enlightened  departure  into  socloculturally 
adjusted  media  in  Canada  Is  possible,  assurances  must;  be  developed 
that  comnerc ial-indust rial  interests^  or  technological  (hardware) 
experiments  do  noT^^gnif Icantly  Influence  social  policy* 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  attempts  to  determine  how  strongly  the 
effects  of  music  elicit  emotional  responses  from  Ojibwa 
populations;  and  more  explicitly  to  deternfine  whether  the 
music  associated  with  the  television  show  entitled  "The  Edge 
of  Night'*  lias  some  bearing  upon  its  ultimate  appeal  to  a 
Saultcaux  bai^  in  the  r-'anitoba  Interlake. 

INTRODUCTIOK:  ,  ^ 

It  has  been  observed  over  the  past  two  years  txtaj^  j 
two  daytime  television  sliows  have  been  more  liiglily  favoured,..,^ 
tlian  others  at  the  Jackhcad  Indian.  Reserve  in  Manitoba.  /The 
two  programs  are  "Edge  of  Night*'  and  "Family  CourtV  (SteirU^ing 
1974 f  personal  communication).     These  two  shows  occur  in  ^  \ 
successive  order,  and  may  create  a  mood  which  is  enjoyable.  / 
Professor  Steinbr*ing  distinguished  only  a  few.  responses  to 
inquiries  at>out  motivation.    One  informant  stated  that  the  '*Ed<^e 
of  Night''  was    funny although  to  the  average  city  viewer  the 
soaj)  opera  appears  to  be  a  tragic  melodrama  which  elicits 
sympathy  ancl  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  players. 
This  may.  t^e  in 'with  the  fact  that  Ojibwa  humor  often  deals  with 
tite  hardships  of  others.     Another  ardent  viewer  said  that  ^he 
"ghosts"  were  Llie^^ttractive  feature ,  even  though  the  sliow 
xarelj;^ presents  any  evidence  of  the"  supfernatural .     in  short,  it  , 
is  difficult  tofeay  why  these  people  like  the  show.     The  problem 
here  is  to  discern  whether  the  music  in  Edge  of  Night  evokes 
aomc  emotipnal  consequences  wliich  attract  Native  viewers  even 
though  they  cannot^always  Comprehend  the  story  line.     It  may 
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be  tliat  the  music  creates  an  atinosptiere  of  "ghosts",  and  it 
certainly  is  an  obvious  fac4:  that  the  musical  interludes  are 
plugged  into  the  show  ^t  those  moments  which  are  intended  to 
be  psychological  stress  ixiints,  as*will  be  expanded  upop  later. 

The  main  problems  of  this  paper  then  will  be  to 
determine  the  effects  of  the  mil sio-^ine lauded  in  the  show,  to 
look  into  its  relationship  to  the  traditional , music  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  decide  whether  it  indeed  creates  a  force  strong  ( 
enough  to  captivate  the  Native  viewerls  attention  more  so  than 
it  might  some  city  viewer* 

Ti[E  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MUSIC;  h 

Music  very  definitely  4oes  have  profound'  effects  on 

listeners,  and  fairly  extensive  research  has  been  done  on  this 

topic*    The  hearing  of  music  can  be  said  to  be  ^  response  to  a 

V 

f 

stimulus*    with  regard  to  our  topic,  an  interesting  statement 
made  by  psychologist  C^E*  Seashore  may  be  relevant*     He  says: 
"What  a  m^n  shail  hear  in  music  depends  on  what  he  is" 
(Seasliore  1938;  382)*     Could  this  be  indicative  that  there  is 
some  condition  in  Saulteaux  life  which  leads  them  to  be  affected^ 
by  the  music  in  Edge  of  Night? 

TilE  MUSIC  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  "EDGE  OF  NIGHT"  ; 

Edge^of  Night  begins  with  a  piano-organ^harp  melody 
of  a  melodramatic  nature,  while  a  voice  booms  out  the  title  of  ■ 

I  ^ 

the' show*    The  harp  adds  an  aura  of  mystique  and  "ghostliness" , 
while  the  organ  and.  piano  combine  to  produce  a  rather  melan- 
choly  raooS*     The ^only  other  music  involved  with  the  show  is 


f 


spiiced  in  at  intervals  where  a  tense  situation  occurs.  Thes^e 

psychological  stress  points  -would  probably  not  be  so  effectively 

conveyed  if  it  were  not  £or  the  musical  accompaniment,,  and  the 

music  almost  inevitably  follows  a  set  pattern.     The  interlude 

begins  on  a  distant,   far-away  sounding  tone  with  little 

intensity.    As  tlie  conversation  oa  the  show  climaxes,  or  comes 

to  the  "punch  line",  sp  too  does  the  music,  by  increasing  in 

intensity  and  volume*     Thus  when  the  dialogue  reaches  a  climactic 

point,  the  music  does  so  as  well,  by  means  of  an  intense  ^ 

crescendo*     This  generation  of  increasing  intensity  sbmetiatnes 

occuts  on  one  note  which  is  merely  raised  in  volume.  More 

frequently  however,  the  stress  points  in  the  program  will  be 

* 

'  * 
associated  with  a  beginning  on.  the  distant,  far-away  note,  and 

crescendoing  on  a  dischordant  lower  tone.     Often  the  pitch  of 

the  initial  note  will  be  held  at  a  steady  level  when  two 

individuals  on  tlie  show  are  loc)ced  in  a  gaze,  then  drpp  to  the 

lower  tonal  disclTord  at  a  more  intense  volxime.     This  feature  is 

difficult  to  explain  in  terms  which  will  be  readily  understood 

by  someone  not  versed  in  musicologic^  terminology.  Nonetheless, 

the  point  to  be  made,  here  Is  this:  a  tremendous  amount  of 

emotional  impact  is  conveyed  in  a  communication  mechanism  of  a 

non-verbal  nature,  and  there  is  3  definite  effect  upon  a 

listener-  r  v 

HATIVK  MUSIC: 

One  qeneraliaation  which  can  be  made  regardinof  Native 
music  is  that  unlike  Western  music  it  is  very  seldom  of  a 
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polyphonic  nature*    That        to  s&y  that  it  is  usually  done 
with  all  parts  , (voice  and  instruments)  playing  the  s^me 
notes.     Native  cultures  which  lack  polyphony  and  harnony 
o^en  find  orchestra  music  merely  a  jumble  of  unattractive 
sounds*  ■  "One  investigator,  convinced  that  the  tribespeoplc 
lie  was  studying  should  hear  some  of  Beethoven's  music>  played 
jLt  for  them  on  his  phonograph*     He  reports  that  the  people 
stopped  what  they  were  doi^ng>  and  after  a  moment  of  stunned 
silence,  fled  into  the  forest        (Taylor  1969:  141)* 

traditional  music  of  non-Western  peoples  seems  to  he 
closely  allied  and  co-ordinated  with. the  environment  of  the 
group*     '*A11  people,  in  no  matter  what  culture,  must  be  able 
to  place  their  music  firmly  iiv  the  context  of  the  totality  of 
their  t^eliefs,  experiences  and  activities,  for  without  such 
ties  music  cannot  exist''  (Merriam  1955:  3)*     It  is  vital  that 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greatest  percentage  of 


North  American  Native  music  is  viewed  /by  the  Indians  as  having 
xts  roots  in  the  supernatural  3phere*SJCn  general^  various 
qroujis  tend  to  categorize  music  into  three  classes:  that  which 
IS  "real"  (of  supernatural  origin);  that  which  is  made  up  by 
conscious  processes  of  creation"  by  an  individual^  and  tlujse 
pieces  which  are  borrowed  from  other  groups*    Music  is  seen  as 
being  able  to  unleash  power,  but  as  far  as  th^  author, could 
determine,  researchers  have  beea  unable  to  find  out  from  anv 

V  * 

^fatives    answers  as  to  why  music^  exists*    They  just  tend  to 
agree  that  when  most  people  hear  music,  they  become  happier. 
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Every,  Native  song  seem?  to  fit  into  a  special 

category  and  -is  seen  as  having  a  definite  purpose*     it  is  ^ 

ttuc  that 'in"  most  tribes  people  seem  to  recognize  these  \ 

distinctions  and  feel  that  if  any  new  song  was  introduced 

to  tiiem,  the-y  would  immediately  know  what  category  it  was 

intended  to  f'it  into*     One  Flathead  Indian  summed  up  the  ' 

general  picture  of  the  North  American  Indian  music  by  saying 

''ally  song  made  for  one  Kind  of  doings,  that's  where  you  sing 

it"    (Me^rriam  '1967  ;  43)  *       ,  -  '  ' 

\  In  any  reports  which  the  auth©f  has  come  across, 

no,  person  questioned  agf  to  whether  his  music  was  "beautiful" 

fever  agreed  that  it  was*-^        ,  /  '  ^ 

On  query  as  to  whether,  songs  are 
"pretty",  my  informant' had  no  r^al 
respqnse  and  clifarly  Jaad  not  con-  ,  - 

sidered  the  matter  ^'Isuch.  When 
,  Vpressed^e  said  "I  don^  t  know".  He 
said  that  he  had  gioiiced^that  some 
song^N/ere  nicer  tfian  Alters;  "When 
*       we  sing-som6  songs,  everybody  dances  * 
when  v/e  sdi'ng  others,  not  so  many 
dance*"  M  ,    \  \ 

Reporter;  "But  ^is;this  the  same  thing  ^ 
**^as  beirtfig  pretty?" 
r    Informant:  "No*" 

.  ,  CM,erriam^96?:^  44)- 


1 


Natives  never  seem  to  want  totvfer^ali^' about  their  music.  They 


see  no  need  to  do  so^^^^apd  would  rath^  just  acce  its^pr^sence. 

Music  is  seen  t'^s^Xelng  a  ^^(^tional  phenomenon,  which 
IS  used  as  an        egral  part  of  other^mn-musical  activities,  and 
is  generally  valued  more  for  its^^gical  powers  tftan  for  any 
aesthetic  component*     All^NortJx  ?Ut«rican  Indian  music  is  ^ 
characterized  as  predominantly  def*cri^dlng  from  higher  to  lover-^ 


pitch,  either  in  a  gradual  progre*%sion  or  in  sharp  terraces 
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Edge  of  Night  music  is  inevitably  of  this  pattern. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Natives    tend  to  favour 
extremely  sliort  music  pieces,   such  5is  those  lasting  a  mere 
fiftoen-to  twenty  seconds*    Certainly  very  few  traditional 

r  ^ 

pieces  last  longer  than  three  minutes,  and  songs  of  this  lengtli  ^ 
or  longer  are  generally  composed  of  a  group  of  short  songs  which 
have  been  strung  together*    VJith  regard  to  the  Edge  of  Night, 
it  should  be  recalled  that  all  the  music  associated  with  tlic 
show  occurs  in  the  form  of  short  interludes,  never  over  thirtv 
seconds  or  so  in  duration*  ^ 


OJIDWA  MUSIC: 

Music  is, an  integral  part  of  Ojibva  life  and  is  one. 
of  their  greatest  pleasures*     Every  phase  of  life  is ^expressed 
in  tlieir  songs*     While  researching  this  topic,  one  fact  was  » 
immediately  manifest*    Ubst  of  their  music  is  believed  to  be 
of  sujjernatuffal  creation,  and  is^t^jsually  referred  to  as  having 
arisen  out  of  dreams*     "Investigation  of  the  origin  and  use  of 
Chippev;a  songs  .leads  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  them  are 
connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  idea  of 
reliance  on  supernatural  help"   (Densmore  1913;  15)*,   This 'is 
extremely  interesting  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  as  it  i3' 
very  evident* at  once  to  any  listener  that  the  music  on  th'o  Lc'ge 
of  IVight  very  definitely  possesses  what  amounts  to  Lhe  sc\mo  ^<Jl 
oC  Lipiritual,  dreamlike  qualities*     It  can  be  stated  thoA'  \?ith 
a  fair  amount  of  certainty  that  this  micjht  be  a  trait  vhich  i\ie 


O^ihwa  would  find  atttac 


*^  ij 
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The  nclody  is  unquestionably  the  aspect  of  music 
wliich  is*the  morjt  im^xirtant  to  the  Djibwa,  as  compared  to 
the- word  content  of  a  song*     "The  Adea  is  the  important  thing, 
and  that  is  firmly  connected  with  the  melody  in  the  minds  of 
the  Indians'*   tlFid:  2}*     This  is  a  significant  statisment,  as 

r 

it  confirms  tiie  liypothesis  that  melodic  pieces  aro  seen  by  the 
Katives  as  being  capable  of  conveying  very  definite  thoughts* 
The  autjie^^^ostulates  tl^  Ojibwa  Native  people  may  be  more 
enjotionally  affected  by  music  than  is  the  average  Western 

son-    They  can  be  tnade  to  feel  happy  or  sad  simply  by 
hearing  tlie  appropriate  Jcind  of  music,  which  may  not  necessa*rily 
correspond  to  what  WE  would  classify  as  such*     '  ' 

With  regard  to  the  physical  compopents  of  their  own 
traditional  music^  many  easily  observed  traits  can  be-  noticed 
at  once*.  Vibrato  tones  seem  to  be  especially  pleasing  to  them 
(tones  which  waver  at  one  tone,  or  between  two  tones)  and  their 
music  shows  a  liigh 'frequency  of  "descending  intervals  o^  a 
minor,  third''   (Densmore)  .    Music  in  general  employs  a  minor  key 
to  connect  with  the  idea  of  sadness,  and  Ojibwa  music  is  no 
exception,  even  though  few  son^s  of  a'  sorrowful  nature  are  to 
be  found  in  their  repertoire,*     Out  of  the  34  0  ^ngs  analysed 
by  Densmore  in  tter  *L910  publication,  only  14%  are  songs  of 
sadness,  while  143/340  contai^i^/minor  tonalities*     Among  thirty 


The  aforementioned  "descending  intervals**  on  the  minor  are 

usually  found  inserted  within  other  songs  built  on  a  major 
'  tona^l^ity,* 

-  # 

6',"- 


i 
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"love  songs'*  *eleveni  ,cir  ov^r  30%  are  songs  of  sadness  and  ^ 
are  minor  -in  tonalityv-  Of  the  few  (12)  unclassified  songs, 
only  one  contains  the  idiea^f  distress  and  is  minor  in  tonality. 
Tlius  it  can  be jziipcluded  that,  vhile  most  of  their  songs  are 
major  in  tonaflity,  ihlnor  tOnalfty  is  used  without  exception 
in  songs  dire:;tly  expressing  sadness,  distress  ox  uncertainty* 
As.  Densmore  ^1913;  17)   states;  '*These  observations  may  hav(^  a 
bearing  on  the  further  study  of  the  psych^)lo^j  of  Indian  song"* 
It  is  diffip^lt  to  assess  this  aspect  in  terms  of  the  strange 
organ/piano  musxc  ih  Edge  of  Ngght*     The  music  on  the  soap 
opera  cannot  properly  be  termed  as  bexrig  expressive  of  real 
"sadness"  I  yet  does  seQin  .to  be  constructed  on  minor  keys  tc 
some  degree*     Firstly,   it  may  be  possible  to  ctetermine  just 
what,  the  "sad"  songs  of  the  bjibwa  refer  to*     As  mentioned  above, 

«...  *  . 

a  thir^  of  their  love  songs  are  minox  Iteyed  "sad"  songs*  This 
group  marHs  a  distinct  phase  in  the  development  of  music  as  a 
means  of  expression,  and  unlike  ALL  the  other  types  of  song^ 
groups,  the  lyrics  will  often  continue  from  beginning  to  end 
without  repetitions  of  certain  phrases  ^(Densmore  1910;  148)* 
Densmore  proposes  that  these  words  may  be  often  of  an  impromptu 
rtature,  and  made  up  by  a  singer  as  he  follows  a  melodic  line* 
^      TJxey  are  sung  in  a  special  nasal  tone  and  ^'resemble  the  cries  of 
an  animal:  yet  the  intervals  are  given  almost  as  accurately  .is 
whfere  a  direct  singing  tone  is  used"   {ibid;  148),     ^  . 

Hide  songs  "are  another  group  which  may  be  Relevant 
for    our  pui^poses*     The  Midewiwin  (ferand  Medicine  Society)  i?^ 
the-  Native  religion  of  the  Ojibwa>  teaching  that  long  Ixfe  is 
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achif.^voc!  :H^r.i>  \nc\  that  ovil  x^ill  inevitably  take  i tr« 

toll  on  an  ojfje:^tlor,     ''unic  is  on  integral  and  verv  essont?al 
part  of  this  roliqion'r  and  the  Mide  -^ongs  ''represent  the 
mcbsical  expression  oE  religious  ideas"   (Densmore  1910:  14). 
It  is  interesting  to  J^ote  that  it  is  the-rSelody  which  is  v?tal 
here  in  conveying  the  rcnuired  ideas,  the  i^rords  being  forced 
into  coordination  with  the  melody*    t^eaninqlqss  ^yllable^?  are 


of  ten -intcryecti^il  here,  a  trait  which  is  common  in  the  ttetive 

njis4;C  ot  othci'  r<iligious  organizations  such  as  the  Peyote  Cult* 

Often  thes^untransla1:eable  jqyllable^i  will  be  seen  as  having 

strange  occult  significance  to  an  instructed  member  of  the 

Midewiwin*     A  fascinating  feature  associated  vith  Mide  sonqs 

is  the  fact  that  they  are' all  recorded  in  mnemonics  on  birch 

bnrk  sheets,  v;hich  act  as  records  to  preserve  the  essential 

idea  of  a  song*     Such^  mnemonics  are  knbwn  to  have  been  used 

traditionally  by  the  Jackhead  Saul  tea ux* 

y    The  purposes  of  Hide  songs  are  v^ry  much  associateil  ^ 

with  pleas  for  supernatural  aid,  curing^  initiations  and  ' 

ceremoniaY^dancing,  and  are  ^eant  to  bring  results  from  "spirit 

^  - 

powers*'*     Structurally  then,   it  might  he  possible  to  distinguish 
certain  traits  of  the  musical  group  as  a  whole  >(Jiich  one  coall 
compa^re  with  the  occult,  spiritual  gualities  present  in  Edge  of 
Niqftt  background  music*  ,  ,  ^ 

The  rhytlim  associated  with  Mide  songs  is  especially 
peculiar  in  those  intended  to  produce  magic  and  supernatural 
results*     A  regular  steady  rhythm  is  i^sed  to  produce  certain^ 
affects  such  as  a  trnnce,  and  an  irregular  beat  is  used  to 
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'the  a-ttcntion  of  the  listener.     The  latter  form  (definitely 
characteristic  of  EJqe  of  Niqbt  rusic)   is  seen  as  ^eln^  able 
to  ''control  the  person"   (Densrrore)  -     Here  .is  a  very  intriqainc 
correlation  indee^l  1 

Densmore  cilso  reports'"  that  in  man^'  of  these  pona;; 
there  is  ko  repetition  of  a  set  pattern,  hut  rather  that  the^ 
entire  sona  constitutes  a  rhythmie  unit;  Thip  is  vet  another 
feature  which  the  autho:;  noted  for  the.  Tdao  of  l-iqht-  Tbe^ 
MiUe    songs  representing  ^jadness  are  once  ciqain  builu  around 
rinor  tonal i  t ics , 

Anotiior  distinct  arour^  of  Cl^iPpeva  ?;ona5;  is  lai^led 
Ijream  Gonqi:,     The  sonqs  in  tliin  qroup  nre  not  eornosed ,  hut 
ratl^et  are  5;aid  to  "Come  to  the  mind  of  th^^  Indian  vhen  he  '<?as 
in  a  drearn'^   (Densmore  1513;  37)-     Ther^e  son<is  are  thus  rel^tec^ 
to  the  renovmed  VVi^iion  Oue^it*'  of  the  Ojibva.     It  was  ^'ith 
relation  to  thjLf^  phenomenon  tLiat  the" author  discovered  t!-e  most 
in-Luresting  jvirallel  bctwe*^  t:]**e  Ojihwa  '^sniritual"  qiusie  and  ^ 
vac  mysterious  ghostly  musie  assoeiated  v^it]^  the  ndgc  of  ;;io'wt,  ^ 

J  It  if>  difficult  fer  us  to  really  comprehend  the 

Vir-ion  Q^^^^'t^^^^^  best  alternative  is  to;   '  aecept  hir,  sLatenc-ixt 
that  hy  isolation  and  fastiny  he  v/aj=;  *ai)le  to  induce  a  et^rtain 
corttii ci on  in  wiich  i .e  *  saw  a  vision '  rind  copposed  a  sonq^*  (Dens- 
noro  1913:  37),    (ibid;  37),     resting  is^  to  the  Indian,  a 
condition  which  is  vital  in  order  to  be  able  to  compose  certain 
types  oL  mu:>ic  ,     Ucnsmore  mentions  that  vrhej^  .a  person  enters  ^ 
into  L:*i:i  condition  of  inanition   (emptincs,^  from  wanr  of  nutrition 
tiic  ijrain  vill  functic^n  aPViOrnally  in  9  ranncr  sijnilar  Ln  tnai- 
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produced  by  natCoLic  s;timulantj; *     The  Native  expeplencing 
Ihc  vision  will  iTormally  Gxpress  Itis  'Vision  of  Manido'*  in 
tUe  Corm  of  a,  soncj*  .  U^sually  tl;e  .vision  itself  is  said  to  take 
tho  form  of  a  bird  or  animal,  or  sometimGs  a  tree*    IVo  quotes 
from  a  Cliippevn  man  upon  his  return  from  a  vision  ouest  were: 
*'I  am  repeating  the  song  which  I  heard  the  trees  singing",  and, 
^'I  am  repeating  the  song  -which  the  crows  sang"   (il^id  37)* 
Sixteen  percent  of  the  Dream  Songs  relate  to  flight  through 
the  air* 

To  the  Indian,  a  "Vision"  was  the  most  desirable  thing 
that  could  lia£>pen,  and  was  much  mor'e  valuable  tha'n  material 
possessions*     Supernatural  aid  could  be  gotten  which  would  lead^ 
liim  towards  a  good  life*     The  song  which  he  received  was  one 
of  tiie  means  by  which  he  s^Tnmoned  that  aid  whenever  he  neec^d  ^ 
it,  ,  * 

*    Dream  soncjs  are  generally  not  sad  in  nature,  and 
therefore  a  fairly  liigh  percentage  of  them  are  built  on  major 
tones  (76%)**     Wlien  comparing  Dream  Songs  with  other  song  groups 
among  tlie  Chippewa,  an  unusual  feature  can  be  noticed*  ^This  is 
tho  fact  tliat  0^1  of  the" Dream  Songs  are  harmonic  j-fl  feeling  - 
liarmony  being  a  rare  occurrence  in  almost  all  forms  of  Native 
music*     Most  Native  music  is  totally  monotonic,  a  fact  which 
initially  led'  the  autlior^to  draw  the  somewhat  erroneous 
conclusion  that  iiarmony  music  such  as  that  ptesent  in  the  Edge 


Recall  tliat  33^  of  tho  Love  Songs  were  minor  and  denoted 
sadness* 
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of  'Night  might  be  unappealing  to  the  Ojibwa*     It  can  now  be 
seen  tliat  harmony  (different  voices  and  instruments  playing 
different  notes)  does^ have  its  place  in  Ojibwa  music,  and  is  / 
an  integral  part  of  Dream  Songs  attained  through  visions* 
The  dischords  which  occasionally  crop  up  in, Edge  of  Night; 
hov/ever  arje  not  an  integral  feature  of  any  Chippewa  ^song  group* 

The,  musical  innuendoes  interjected  at  stress  points 
in  Edge  of  Night  almost  inevitably  begin  with  a  downward 
progressiort  from  the  dominant  to  tonic  notes*    That  is  to  say 
that  the  music  begins  on  the  highest  note  and  descends  to  a 
lower  tone*    The  reverse  is  very  rarely  true;  as  this  feature 
tends  to  produce  tenseness  and  suspense  ^in  a  listener.     It  is 
very  intriguing  to  note  that  77%  of  Dream  Songs- follow  this, 
exact  pattern  of  downward  progression    (the  highest  percentage 
of  STny  Chippewa  song  group*)  *  -     '    ^  * 

Deii^ore  fails  to  note  this  one  vital  feature  with 

regard  to^Dream  Songs  and  Vision  Quest  revelations,  in  conjunction 

with  the  music  in  Edg^  of  Night*  This  is  the  fact  that  music 

presented  through  visions  is  always  heard  initially  from  far 

away,  crescendoing  as  it  comes  closer  to  the  receiver,  -  In  other ^ 

words;  the  music  will  unfold  gradually  to  the  Native,  as  the 

vision  itself  is. revealed.     It  wtll  begin  by  sounding  distant 

and  remote,  and  as  the  "spirit"  advances,  and  the  vision 

*  t 

climaxes,  the  music  will  coincidingly  reach  a  peak  of  volume, 
frequency  and  intensity*.    This  .element  of  distance  is  common  bo 
all  such  experiences  iMerriam  1967  ;  9),  and  is  IDENTICAL  to  th^  t 
tound  in  Edge  of  Night  at  the  psychological  stress  points*  The 


mUL;ic  ^L.rj J  n5>     i  l . i   *  L n  i  n ,  d istant'  or<jiM\  note  as  the  conver lia t  i''  i: 
in  the  i^roqram  ^jc<)inn  Lo  take  on  a  stressful,  tensiohous  qualitv-  * 
As  tiie  Uialoque  aUvancGs  toward^?  a  climactic  level,  and  as 
psychological  ,[jrcr>sure  is  loqinning  to  p^ah,  the  musical  i)itch 
accordir^iy  mtonnif  ic£",  nnd  increases  in  volume*    Wh^'n.  tho  "i:)unch 
iin^^'*  is  dcliverc^u,  and  thc^  faces  of  the  actors  take  on  ihoii  -jsua^ 
,>Jinua  cxprc^^cic  hr,   tiic  nusic ,  .v^ithout  fail,  crosccndos  in  aji 
intiJnV;x;  l^^urst  of  ^.oumu     Tiiin  ih  extremely  imi)ort^nt-  to  the  Fiood 
wiiicii  IS  intended  to  be  conveyed  and  its  siinilarity  to  that 
'experiet\ccd  ii:  ^ti.c  ^.Locumunted  mu-sic  of  the  ^'ioion  Quest  if;  striki^ 
;  "The  most  rcas^onal  ic  explanation  for  this  patterning  seepir  to 

r 

that  t\ie  distance  factor  is  a  symbolic  reflection  of  the  actual 
^^rocess  of  composition"   {^:erriam  1967  :  9)* 

CONCLUSION;  ■  , 

This  paper  was  de^iiqned  to  determine  how  strongly  the 
effect^R  ot  certain  kinds  of  music  elicit  emotional  responses 
from  Ojibv/a  Indinn£;,  att^i^^p^ultimately  determine  whether  the  ■ 
mu5?ic  associated  witl*  the  Ldge  of . Night  might  have  some  bearina 
upon  its  apparent  appeal  to  the  Natives  at  the  Jackhead  Indian 
Res'jrvti*     The  author  proposes,- on- the  baeis  of  this  paper,  tha^ 

thir.  mu^iic  most  likel^^^does  indeed  have  profound  and  manifest^-  

effectti  on  the  OjibWa  viewer^,  altliough  these  are  probably  at 
levul  m^^re  subconscious  than- consiious*^   The  music  combines  v^^tn 
ot)ier  elements  to  product  a  mood  which  is  very  'enjoyable  to  Lucfc 
Nativus,  and' til  i  a  may  stetn  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  many  *\yc 


comparable  to  tiioir  own  tradition^  musical  styles  -  in  botli 
f  * 
-pliysical  comix^nents  and  inte^rpreted  meanings,     Many  Indian  sc 
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for  example,  notably  the  Dream  Songs,  are  intended  to  exert  a 
strong  mental  influence  and  arc  seen  Us  beinrj  direct  coiumunic:i£ions 
frori   the  world  teyond*     Music  is  , thus  seen^as  being  an  indispensiblc 
tacior  in  obtaining  desired  os suits  *f  rom  the  super-^-natural  -  a  f^icto 
which  may  account  fjbt  a  Jackheacji  Native  referring  to  thfi  Edge  of 
NijjKt  as  consistxnq\  of  **-g4ia*fe'S^* 

When  discussing  music,  one  mus^  inevitably  fall  back  on 
psychology,  for  without  it  one  cannot  4iscus!5  perception,  feeling, 
tninkinq,  or  se.nsations*     Hencfe  tlie  short  chapter  on  the  psycholoqv 
of  music,  which  basically  put  forth  the  idea  that  music  def^^tely 
does  convey  explicit  notions  and  images*  * 

Aesthetically  speaking  -  the  Native  approach  to  music  ir> 
very  much  different  from  our  own,  and  individual  cojnj|^sition  has  - 
very  little  Value  rs  a  source  of  music*     There  is,  then,  a  ,very 
definitc^ack  of  purfx^seful  intent  to  create  something  aesthetic* 
This  is  understandable  eis  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  the 
^  Indians^  music  was  a  creation  of  the  Gods,  who  sent  it  down  to 
tiiem  by ^  supernatural  means*     Merriam  brings  up  a  ptovocative 

question:    (1967 :4  4) ; 

*  ^ 

"The  problem  here  is  that  in  a  culture 
which  does  not  abstract  music  from  its 

Context,  wc  tiave_no^_w5(^_of_knpwia^^  l  

7^  wlietKer  "it;  is  the  music  or  the  situation 

represented  by  the  music  wl^ch  causes 
emotion*  *  *  *" 

In  Western  culture,  it  can.  be  seen  that  music  itself • creates  the 
emotion,  and  not  thX3  context  (r\ecessarily)  ^n  wUich  it  occuri^* 
The.Styilteaux  are  definitely  emotional  with  reqardsVto  their  tpo';  i  c, 
and  ta*them^a  minor^  key  is  sad  itself  no  matter  v;hat  context,  i 
used  in*    This  feature  can,  then  very  definitely,  be  propoucjil 


t 


631  ' 
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anoLlitjr  probaMu  explanation  as  to  v;hy  the  people  eri'joy  Ed^^c  of 
Wi<)ht  -   tliey  cannot  abstract  the  music  away  from  the  context  of 
the  i>how,  tind  hericuCorth  react  to  the  comLxnation^^f  the  two 
demerits,  which  iLsclf  may  ^iroduce  a  catalytic  stimulus  leadinc) 
to  emotional  reactions .     There  is  fascinating  theoretical  potent ial 

In  huqinninq  the  researcn  for  this  pai>ej: ,  the  autlicr 

^^^^'^6h^'* many  houri;  v^atciunr[  the  UUge  of  Night  and  trying  to  discovoi' 

feature  in  tl;e  ^xssociated  music  which  would  tie  in  v;ith  sometKincj 

attractive  to  the  ^^jitwa  in  their  own  music*     The  results  oC  tiiis 

initial  atteml-t  were  unsuccessful,  as  cill  indications  seemer:  to 

^>oiiast  Lowards^the  idea  thc^^t  tlie  n>usijp  interjections,  on  the  show, 

vvoulci  be  unattractive  to  the  Saulteaqx*     Densmore  reported,  f.r 

example  tJiat 

'  *\  ,  *3i,:.onLaneous  out|^ursts  of  melSdy, 

rjivinorice  to  either  joy  or  sorrox; 
does  NOT  characterize  ChipPewa  songs;  '  . 

indeed,  the  nature  of  the  songs  is  more         >  ^ 
frccjuontly  objective  than  subjective, 
more  often  connected  with  accomplishment 
than  v^i  th  self-expression* "  (1913  :  17) 

Taylor  oi^served  that  i>olyphonic  pieces  were  generally  not  appealing 

V  ^ 

Native^   ^  pdopler>,  and  di^sch.ords  such  as  those  encountered  in 

Ldge  of  Night  were  not  noted  for  any  OjiLwa  music*     These  s<^r^ct 


discoveries  tlicn,  initially  led  the  author  to  believe  that  th^.  , 
music  would  not  ho  of  an  appealing  nature*     Then,  iiowever,  tht 
problem  ^^0came  clear  *   VJhen  researching  this  topic,  one  naturally 
listcnn  to  the  actual  sound or  tones  of  the  music*     The  vital  , 
features  are  jfound^  to  be  intensity,  volume,  frequency,  pitch  ;:ind 
key*  ,  on  tlie  l^asX?  of  tliese,  it  can  be  conff^ently  hypothesir. 


V  ^ 
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that  there  i^c  a  corrolat>ei^  present* 

Tlie  most  noteworthy  feature  hero  of  course  is  the 
U<:finitc  parallel  between  the  Edge  of  Night  music  (^fid  this  Vision  - 
cm^-r>t  sonqti,  in  both  structure  and  effect  \:tpon  the  listeners, 
/lo  the  Saulteaux  the  acquisition  of  sonqs  in  visions  carries  ^itcat 

and  in  past  times  was  an  important  part  in  the- ex^^eri^inces 
of  Most  man.     "Vis'ion*'  composition  was  seen  as  distinctly  more  ^ 
vjiiuaulo  than  conscious  composition,  and  the  people  v;ould  often 

it  F 

strnss  the  fact  that  if  a  man  returned  from  a  vision  quest  v;ithout 

recoiviag  a  vision,  and  made  up  a  song  simply  to  avoid  being 

disiionoured ,  everyone  v«DUld  immediately  recognise  that  sucli  a  song  ^ 

was  of  conscious  creation*     M^y  tribes  recognize  only  mugic  created 

in  dreams  and  do  not  admit  to  conscious  creation  at  all  (Nettl 

Ii?56;  IS)*    >VDre  recently,  in  post-^contact^times ,  the  OjibWa  have 

fused  fiddling  with  the  Vision  Quest*     In  this  an  adolescent  upon 

tae  quest  would  wait  for  a  vision  in  which  he  vould  learn^to  play 

the  violin  (SteinJ^ring:  1974)*     The  author  would  thus  propose  that 

tiic  incredible  similarities  between  vision  Quest  song«,  and 

Edge  of  Night  music  are  indeed^'Televant  to  Native  interpretation 

o^Jthe  show*     It  should  also  be  noted*  here  that  present  day 

Ojibwa  find  Christian  hymn  music  attractive,  and  Edge  of  Night 

music  is  very  reminiscent  of  th^* 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  map^^interesting  features  can  tao  seen 

""to  correlate  here,  where  none  were  iimuediately  discernible.    The  ^ 

autiior  feels  tliat  ^  definite  relAtionship  -  can  be  conclusively  stated 

r 

llopeEuliy  further  r'esearch  will  illuminate  the  processes  by  which 
this  correlation  develops. 
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